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A Suggestion 
Worth Acting Upon 


At the start of life, Nature endows most people with 
a beautiful skin—fair, soft and pinky-white—lovely 
both to touch and to look upon. 


And what is commonly done with this great boon? 
Often, by one neglect or another, the skin is allowed to 
deteriorate and lose its freshness; and then to make mat- 
ters worse, recourse is had to cosmetics and other unnatural 
‘“‘aids to beauty.’’ But the truth is, nothing is of any use 
except what is in strict accord with Nature’s own beauti- 


fying process—the BEST THING OF ALL being 


Pears’ Soap 


which is pure in every particle, and of such dainty emol- 
lience as makes it 


Matchless for the Complexion 


Nature's Beautifying Process—For keeping the skin in a condition of 
natural beauty from infancy to old age—always wash with Pears. 
Er. se errsy ™% 
7 2” “ 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO, 





1915 BLUE Book 


A CATALOGUE - Not ILLUSTRATED 


IT GIVES THE RANGE OF PRICES 
OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
STOCK OF JEWELRY AND SILVER: 
WARE IN THE WORLD 


IT WILL BE SENT UPON 
REQUEST. THE MAILORDER 
DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


fete AVENUE &3/ = STREET 
New YORK 
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Sham pooing with **Pacher s’’ brings lasting 
benefits to your hair in a natural way. i |) \ SX 


See how reasonably it accomplishes this: 
Its pure pine-laden lather removes the A, ite 
dust and dandruff which clog the pores. 
The scalp is made clean and:pliable. Then 
as the rubbing and manipulation continue, 
more blood is brought to the tissues and the 
hair roots receive increased nourishment. 
A generous sample 
The regular use of ‘‘Packer’s’’ improves sent on receipt of 
the health, lustre and beauty of your hair. OC. Ue SSE Pe: 
. : State whether you 
wish cake or liquid. 


« 
ackers r 0a Our manual: 
& ¢ “The Hair and 
Scalp—Their Mod- 


- ern Care and Treat- 


“Pure as the “Pines ” . 
ment, —sent free. 


The Packer M facturing Co., Suite 87 H, 81 Fulton Street, New York 





Safeguord your buying—mention McClure’s 
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Are you reading 


HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER’S 


Great Series of Short Stories? 
Read this month’s story—it is called 


MOOI 


“THE ABSURDITY IS—JUST THAT IT 
SHOULD BE ABSURD”’ 

















CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


A Spy from Utopia Wallace Irwin 
Stories of character — stories that seize on some dominant strain in , 
human nature and make it the motive of a thrilling, absorbing drama 
— these are the kind of stories that Wallace Irwin is now writing for 
McCuiure’s. “A Spy from Utopia” is unique, original, unap- 
proachable 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


AVN UIDNLAA OAL HALA 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Her greatest serial — warmer, deeper, truer than anything Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big mystery, a wonderful 
girl, and the finest of all her story-telling creations —“ K”’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 
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Telephones for the Millions Burton J. Hendrick 
Why does American telephone service so vastly outstrip that of 
European cities? Why is it, as Arnold Bennett says, “the proudest, 
most poetical achievement of the American people”? Read Burton 
J. Hendrick’s story of the telephone business, which is full of interest- 
ing inside information 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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Joseph Lachlan MDonald 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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SPV ULLAL 


For your baby use the 


Mellin's Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
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The Absurdity Is—Just that It 
Should be Absurd ............... Henry Kitchell Webster 


Another story of Henry Kitchell Webster's great series about Amer- 
ican girls and their problems kee bau . 56 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


The Best-Paying Crime............. Waldemar Kaempffert 


Murder, theft, forgery — none of these crimes bring in the enormous 
profits thal are found in a certain illegal trade widely carried on 
in Europe of which Waldemar Kaempffert has made a special 
study. The criminal of this calling must be a man of cultivation 
and learning, keen and alert enough to match his brains against 
the shrewdest millionaires. His booty often runs into hundreds 


of thousands 


Tie, in cc ecto ke George Kibbe Turner 


A great novel by the man who wrote ** Memories of a Doctor” 80 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


Tie io i os vce ne Frank Goewey Jones 
In which Frank Goewey Jones tells the adventures of Daisy, the 
stenographer . , 4p go 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRED C. YOHN 





hy Tis aig so os ven sis so cee Will Payne 


<< No one knows better than this author the daring, breathless game of 
\ American business, end the type of player it produces. Read this 
Fi great story — the best Will Payne has written for McCLURE’s 99 
A ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 
A 
rin 
V 


hy TN a ts oin's cs us bet ae Samuel Merwin 
5 Va A Srory oF A WomAN IN RevoLt. A stirring, wonderful story 

{ of the young woman in business and her relation to the problem of 
marriage, written with all the charm and insight of the author of 
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your buying: 
Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food (Page 4 
Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 
Ridgway’s Teas 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 

Candies and Confections 

Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 208) 
Grape Nuts (Page 127) 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes (Third Cover) | 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat (Third Cover) 





Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company (Page 130) 
Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 


Fruits 
Atwood Grape Fruit Company 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


ce: names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 


McClure’s November Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 
vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


| McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 121) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Formamint 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Olive Oil Grape 
Vinol 
Sanatogen 


Toilet Preparations 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 

Colgate’s Products 

Cuticura Soap (Page 139) 

Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap (Page 24) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 

Lablache Face Powder 

Listerine (Page 158) 

Mentholatum 

Mulhens & Kropff Products (Page 188) 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 

Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 

Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 

Palmolive Products 

Pear’s Soap (Second Cover) 

Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 138) 

Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 
Pompeian Massage Cream 

Resinol Soap 

Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 

J. B. Williams’ Products (Fourth Cover) 
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Road Through 


Three Divorces 


Undine Spragg’s first husband was a traveling salesman. Her second—a 
New York writer of good family. Her third—a French Mar- 
quis. And her fourth—But Edith Wharton can tell you better 
what Undine did with her life. One by one she grasped the 
golden apples of wealth, luxury and social position only to have 
them turn to ashes in her eager grasp. 
You meet here many kinds of people in the narrow meanness 
of Apex City: the close ‘‘old family’’ society of New York—the even , 
more rigid circle of the French nobility. In the universal truth of this last book 
Edith Wharton has once more proved herself the greatest living writer and 
has made it important for every one who reads and thinks to own the novels of 


Edith Wharton 


10 Volumes—9 Complete Novels—41 Shorter Stories 

At just about half the Regular Price 
knows that world which we call ‘‘soci- 
ety’’ with an intimacy — an under- 
standing of inner meanings and hidden 


The time has gone by when only the 
cultured few dared look under the sur- 
face of things with Edith Wharton. The 


time has come when you—if you are to 
know literature or life— must watch 
her keen sword of analysis —as it rips 
apart false standards and hypocrisy 
and lays bare truth. Edith Wharton 


natures — that has never been equalled 

by any writer of any time. And she 

knows the rest of the world, too. 

Consider the heart-rending power of 

Ethan Frome. ¢ 
McC! 





Send the coupon today for these 10 beauti- 
ful volumes of Edith Wharton. To introduce 
Edith Wharton to a new reading public — to 
give you the keen pleasure of knowing her — 
we have reduced the price of this complete 


Scribner’s Magazine for a Year Without Extra Charge 


You know the leading place Scribner's 
holds in the magazine world. Perhaps you 
have not yet formed the habit of reading it. 
Now you have an unusual opportunity to do 
so. Next year—in its pages— Richard Hard- 
ing Davis (now in the thick of the fighting) will 
tell about the great war. Colonel Goethals will 
tell about the building of the Panama Canal. 


Send No Money 


prepaid on approval. 


This coupon brings the whole set, 
it' ¢ 


at our expense if not satisfac- 


set so that now — if you are prompt 
—you can get all the books that 
Edith Wharton has written at 

F Scribner’s 
Sons, 


practically half the regular 
price, and you can have 
@ 597 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


11-14 


7 


2 | Charles 


There will be long novels 
and short stories by the 
greatest writers you é paid 
know— illustrated by Edith Wharton in 10 vol 
greatartistsonly— @ umes. If the books are not 
cv ; Satisfactory I will return them 
ery issue a , 4 
thing of distinc- ? at your expense. Otherwise ! 
; > will send you §1 a month for 14 
tion and finish. months. It is understood that I w 
receive Scribner's Magazine withor 
extra charge for one year 


Send me charges pre- 
complete set ol 


Return 


¢ 


tory. Otherwise afew cents a day pays for the books, and you 


get Scribner's for a year without extra charge. 


¢ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Address 
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Automobiles, Motor Boats and 


Accessories 
PAGE 


Comwrado Tire & Leather Co. 164 
Edwards Mfg. Co 180 
King Motor Car Co 154 
Vacuum Oil Co 206-207 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Bankers Trust Co. 

Lander, E. J., & Co 

Sheldon, Morgan & Co 

Straus, 8. W., & Co 


Building and Construction 


Barrett Mfg. Co 

Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dexter Brothers Co 
Murphy Varnish Co 
National Fireproofing Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc 
Sherwin-Williams 
Standard Sanitary Co 
Stillwell, E. W 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


American ‘)ptical Co 

Eastman Kodak Co 171 
Motion Picture Camera Co 
Rochester Optical Co 


Cigars and Tobacco 


Lucky Strike 
Piper Heidsieck 
Reynolds, R. J., Tdbacco Co 
Educational 


American School of Banking 
American School of Corres 
American Schools’ Ass'n 
Blackford, Katherine M. H 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Dickson School of Memory 
Hamilton College of Law 

Home Corres. School 

Illinois College of Photo 
International Corres. School 
Landon School of Illustrating 
Language-Phone Method 

La Salle Extension University 
National Press Ass'n 
Page-Davis School 

School of Applied Art 
University of Chicago 


Residential Schools 


Schools for Boys 
Schools for Girls 
Special Schools 


Food Products 


American Jersey Cattle Club 163 
Campbell Soup Company 121 
Cream of Wheat Co 208 
Commonsense Gum Co 178 
Grape-Nuts 127 
Holstein Friesian Ass'n 167 
Mellin's Food Co 4 
National Biscuit Co. *‘ Nabisco’ 130 
Shredded Wheat Co td cover 


For the Home 


Biddle-Gaumer Co 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co 

Bon Ami. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Burrowes, E. T., Co 
Burrowes, E. T., Cedar Chest 
Curtis & Cameron 
Come-Packt Furniture 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Hartshorn, Stewart, Co. 
Karpen, 8., & Bros. 

Kroehler Mfg. Co 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Osterman & Co. 

Quality Furniture Co. 
Sterling Furniture Co. 


Fountain Pens 


American Fountain Pen Co. 
Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
Waterman, L. E., Co. 


PAGE 
160 
194 
125 
153 
168 
i186 

19 
200 
166 
190 
132 
181 


192 
155 
149 


Heating and Lighting System 


American Radiator Co 
General Electric Co 
Kalamazoo Stove Co 

Nat'l Commercial Gas Ass'n 


Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 


Insurance 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


Jewelry and Silverware 


Gorham Mfg. Co. 

Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton Watch Co. 
Harris-Goar Co. 
International Silver Co. 
Loftis Bros 
Low-~-'ausig-Karpeles Co. 
Ostby & Barton Co 
Tiffany & Company 


Miscellaneous 


Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co 
American Mechanica! Toy Co. 
Barker, Prof. Anthony 
Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. 
Commercial Club 

Electro- Vapor Inhaler Co. 
Evans, Victor J 

Grace Mildred Cultare Co. 
King, Elizabeth 

Munn & Co 

Nat'l Salesmen Training Ass'n 
N.W. School of Taxidermy . 
Novelty Cutlery Co 

Owen, Richard B. 

Randolph & Co. 

Siggers, E.G 

Susanna Cocroft 

Western Electric Co. 


129 
173 
184 
152 
204 


184 
188 


188 | 


186 
184 
184 
184 
193 
148 


Musical Instruments 
PAGE 


Emerson Piano Co. -) 3 
Packard Piano Co. 142 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 122-123 
Wilcox & White Co. » 187 


Office Equipment 


Brown-Morse Co 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Fox Typewriter Co. 
Typewriter Emporiunt 


Publishers 


American Magazine 

Atlas Publishing Co. 

Book Supply Co. 

Century Company 

Curtis Publishing Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. . 

Dutton, E. P., & Co. 

Encyclopedia Britannica . 
Executive Publishing Co. 184 
Funk & Wagnalls "ner 174 
Keith, M. L. 180 
Life Publishing Co. : - 189 
Leslie's Illustrated Weekly 1l6d&e 
Metropolitan Magazine 179 
Mt. Arlington St. Church 186 
Pelton Publishing Co. - léa 
Puritan Publishing Co. 180 
Review of Reviews Co. 187 
Scribner's, Charles, Sons 7-16b 
Stokes, F.A.,Co. . 9 
Thompson Pub. Co. 15-16 
University Research Co. . i3 


Sporting Goods 


iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works 158 
Toilet Articles 


Ivory Soap , , ; 24 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 158 
Lehn & Fink . 138 
Muthens & Kropff . ‘ 188 
Packer Mfg. Co., The ‘ 2 
Pear's Soap 2d cover 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. » 830 
Williams, J. B., Co. 4th cover 


Travel 


A. B. A. Travelers Cheques 
Chamber of Commerce 
Where-to-Go Bureau 


Wearing Apparel 


Bernard, Hewitt & Co. 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Edgarton, C. A., Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Foster Rubber Co. 
Frost, George, Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Krementz & Co. , 
Newcomb-Endicott Co 
Wilson Brothers. 
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PERCH ».: DEVIL 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “The Conqueror,” “Tower of Ivory,” etc. 








In this novel which gives the romance of mining in Montana, appears a new figure 
in American fiction—Ida Compton—so real, so true to America as to make her almost 
a national figure. The story of her growth from a crude, beautiful girl to a woman of 
fire and character makes a wholesome, satisfying novel. $1.35 met. 

“For other novels written by a woman and having the scope and power of Mrs. Atherton's we must hark 


back to George Eliot, George Sand, and Madame de Stael. It is hard to discover American men equaling Mrs. 
Atherton in width of vision, depth of sympathy, and sense of consecration imerican Review of Reviews 





SIZING UP 


BURGESS 
UNCLE S SAM 


UNABRIDGED 





By 
GELETT BURGESS 


uthor of ** ‘The Mexim of 
Noah,” etc. 


Gelett Burgess is fa- 


Ss. S. McCLURE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“Goes on the same shelf with Jacob 
Riis’ The Making of an American, 


GEORGE FITCH 


Author of ** At ¢ od Old 


Siwash,”” et 





mous for the words he Booker Washington’s Up from Slaver; “Colorado = oo 
‘ : gressive State in which 


has invented—brom.de, and Mary Antin’s The Promised Land.”’ women vote, but not to 
sulphite, goop,_ etc. Brooklyn Eagle. The Scotch-Irish excess like the men. 
Here is a book full of boy who came here to do his best tells — s Peak, 14,100 feet 

nigh, is the biggest 
thing in Colorado, and 
adequately to express As the editor who introduced to us oe 
Kipling, Stevenson and others equally gest.” Thus, Mr. Fitch 
tells us about our states, 
: } : igs i cities, leading citizens, 
magazines into national affairs, he gives political phenomena, 


new ones— words we 
hom eiear samied of his rise in a simple, fascinating way. 
ave é rays eae 


our feelings. The page 
definitions themselv s famous, and first brought American 
are humor of a high 
order. As Mr. Burges “et . 
46249 , a remarkable inside view of our letters fads, etc., etc. An 
Says, its a book with nal f laughs f 
— and national life. Illustrated. $1.75 a yy FE a | 
spuzz to it.” Illustrated and nauoné . Cua. 9-75 both “highbrow” and 
by Herb Roth. Boards, ie! “lowbrow.”” With comic 


8oc. net. map. $1.00 net. 


PERSONALITY PLUS 4 


Stokes 
By EDNA FERBER Company 
449 4th Ave. 

Author of *‘Roast Beef, Medium,” etc. New ¥: wa 


Jock McChesney was “too darned charming.” When he went into pioase send me illus. 
the advertising business he learned that personality was an asset— / trated announcement 
but personality plus led to difficulties. This is the humorous of new publications. 
story of his hard knocks and triumphs—shared by his mother 
Emma. Her side is a bit touching, too. Illustrated by 
J. M. Flagg. $1.00 net. 























Address 
Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES CO.—New York/ ‘ McC. 11-14 
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Who are the Slavs ? 
(p. 228, Vol. XXV, Encyc. Brit.) 


What led to militarism in Germany ? 


(p. 621, Vol. Il, Encyc. Brit.) 


What is the difference in English, German 
and French methods of using machine guns ? 


(p. 248, Vol. XVII, Encyc. Brit.) 


What does neutrality mean in war time ? 


(p. 441, Vol. XIX, Encyc. Brit.) 


What nations guaranteed the perpetuat 
neutrality of Luxemburg ? 


(p. 11, Vol. XXI, Encyc. Brit.) 








What constitutes a declaration of war? 


(p. 316, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


How are the terms of a treaty or an inter- 
national award enforced ? 


(p. 327, Vol. Il, Encyc. Brit.) 


How do laws of war apply to the laying of 
mines in the sea? 


(p. 315, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


Do you know what the flag of one nation 
placed above another in war time means ? 


(p. 462, Vol. X, Encyc. Brit.) 


HEN the daily news raises questions like these, do you know where 
W. find the answers? Such information is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of the present conflict in Europe. What you read in the 
newspapers is, indeed, the “news of the day’’—episodes and events which 
are merely the surface effect of complex political and social conditions. 


To grasp the full meaning of the war, 
you must understand something of the 
causes leading up to it. And if you 
would figure out the possibilities and 
probabilities, you should be acquainted 
with different methods of warfare, the 
relative strength of armies and navies, 
strategy and tactics, rules of war, and 
so on. 


All this information is to be found 
in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the most complete source of up-to-date 
information ever published. Turn, for 
instance, to the volumes indicated, and 
you will find the answers to the ques- 
tions at the top of this page. 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 


You can follow every move in the 
vast area of military operations if you 
refer to the new Britannica. Its military 
articles, signed by recognized author- 
ities, cover every phase of the art of 
war as war is waged today. The maps 
will show you the progress of the 
opposing armies. 

Then, there are comprehensive arti- 
cles on all the European peoples, as 
well as on all the cities, on every town 
and important village, on lakes, rivers, 
mountains, canals and fortified places. 
No other book, no collection of 500 
separate volumes, covers so much 
ground. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
120 West 324 Street, New York City: 
Please send me your booklet describing 
the I1th Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and easy terms of payment 











is only a small portion of the contents of this great library of universal knowledge. 
Every subject relating to human thought and progress is discussed in a compre- 
hensive and interesting way. 


History, geography, biography, religion, science and invention, manufacture and 
commerce, art and literature are covered with equal fidelity. The Britannica is not 
merely a book of facts, but of complete information. It is written in a style both 
instructive and interesting. 


Every intelligent man and woman is confronted daily with questions that ought 
to be answered—dquestions that would be answered, if one knew where to find the 
facts. You will find the answers in the new Britannica. Not only is this work 
the standard authority upon many subjects, but a book for all kinds of persons. 
It gives the facts so that the high school boy or girl can understand them as readily 
as the college professor. 


Possession of the Britannica means increased knowledge, increased capacity, in- 
creased ability. Consequently, its 
purchase is an investment. And 
any one of moderate means can 
afford it. The entire twenty-nine 
volumes—consisting of 44,000,000 
words of text and more than 15,000 
illustrations, plates and maps— 
will be delivered upon a first pay- 
ment of $5. You pay the remainder 
in small monthly amounts. 


Do you not desire to know more 
aboutthis bbok—writtenandedited 
by 1,500 of the world’s leading 
specialists ? Just tear off the cou- 
pon in the corner, fill it out and 
send it in. This will bring you 
FREE the illustrated book de- 
scribing fully what the new Britan- 
nica is and the terms of purchase. eseewe = — 


Tear out the coupon and send it to Each volume but 1 inch in thickness 


us now—don’t miss this chance. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Realizing the social necessity of standardizing the modern dances, 
so that they will be danced in Wisconsin, for example, in precisely the 
same way as in Maine, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle, the smartest 
dancers in America, and Madame Pavlowa, the greatest dancer in the 
world, decided to present their mew dances in one magazine of the 
widest circulation. 


They selected The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
In the November Issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


the new Castle Gavotte is shown exactly as it will be danced at Castle 
House this winter. Each step in a picture. 


In later issues, Madame Pavlowa will describe her three new social 
dances. 


Fifteen Cents the Copy of all News Agents. 


Or $1.50 a year (12 issues) by Mail, Ordered Through Our Subscription Agents or direct. 


The Curtis Publishing Company Independence Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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THE PRICE OF GLORY 


Rameses II, victor over the Hittites; Attila the Hun, surnamed the ‘‘Scourge of God”; 
Hannibal, Cesar, Napoleon, Charlemagne, Tamerlane, and Alexander the Great,—here you see 
them with their unnumbered victims. For centuries historians have cast a glamour about their 


names and their deeds. But how many of you know the causes, the underlying facts behind 
slaughter of 


veir battles and campaigns,—the existing conditions which brought about the 


untless thousands? In the remarkable work 


The Library of Original Sources 


bed-rock facts; the authentic, first-hand information; the glimpse 
hind the scenes, which is infinitely more valuable, more instructive, and more interesting to 
thinking, reading people than the mere accounts of battles given in an ordinary history. You 
get the inside facts which those books never even mention; you go back to the sources of infor- 
mation themselves, to the writings of men who were contemporary with the great events they 
described; to the first-hand accounts of the actual participants,—eye-witnesses, thinkers, dis- 
coverers, inventors, etc., whose deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the 
very earliest times down to to-day. 
Bet op te 2 chert tne age the documents centsined im The Library 10 Creauesen. with many full page illustrations. 


Sources were n ul le 
od only as “hero 


you get these essential, 


Original 
me cases they ounets 
ts and rock cy! lers, a ea" : 
rchment, and in the m f forgot 
nphlets and obscure rep« 
iseums. It took over one 
mply prepare the matter for 
expense ran into many 


n coved librarie 
hu d resear h specialists ten y 
TI he Library of Original Sources; 
is of dollars. 


Every account is in the exact language (translated) of the gtded 
ay tabl or inscribed cylinder. Ev 
I ] 1 almost y I 
1 your book 
its he autift | 
a seaas a recreatior 
it has ever before 


to have your frier 
sa reference work 
y unequalled; nothing li 


GREAT BARGAIN 


- peor . i 
! ° s will tell vou 
AT ONCE, and we will t = g ment offer I assume no ob ae yn 
. 
’ 
' 


y= = MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK = 
University Research, Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the FREE book of rare document 
Send us the attached coupon nscriptions of the Ancients and tell . of 
t the Library on EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT 


curl 


nd me is to be free, and no salesman is to 


w to ge 
FREE a book of rare documents showing . 
the Ancients. Remember: there are only a lim = 
act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW Y ddre 

Lo -— 


(o salesman will call. The book is FRE E. 


nd mail y 
ted 
r 
- . } ‘ 
sume no obligation. — See Se ee oe == as an Ge 
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REVISED RE-WRITTEN ENLARGED 


EDITORS OF THE ( FRANK_MOORE COLBY, M.A 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L.H. D., Litt.D. 
SECOND EDITION Director of the School of Journalism, Columbia University 


The War raises-unusual questions daily. For instance: 
What is a Mitrailleuse, Maxim, Ma- Turcos, Algerians, Sengalese? What are the ‘Rules of War” and who 
chine Gun, Mortar, Siege Gun ? What is the meaning of Moratorium, signed them ? 
What is Shrapnel, an Army Corps, Landwehr, Landsturm, Armageddon, What are the Commercial Centers of 
Division, Regiment, Battalion, Company? Cataclysm, Vodka, Verst, Kilometer, Latin America; what goods have these 
What are Uhlans, Cuirassiers, Lan- Pan-Germanism, Balance of Power, For- countries been buying from Europe ? 
cers, Walloons; what are Moujiks, eign Exchange, Reichstag ? How do you pronounce PRZEMYLS? 


The New International Encyclopedia will answer satisfactorily the above questions. 
It Contains 30,000 MORE ARTICLES THAN ANY OTHER STANDARD ENCYCLOPADIA. 
It Is the Most Recent Reference Work in Existence 





Its great mass of new, exclusive information will necessitate at least three additional volumes, making 24 
volumes instead of 21, as in the First Edition. It will present 


The Truth About the War 


and all other subjects of human interest. The revision goes steadily forward despite current excitement 

and readjustments. It couldn't have been more opportune. This great Second Edition will contain new 

maps and new illustrations as well as momentous new facts. Its stories will be accurate, impartial, clear, 

concise, complete and written in the entertaining literary style which added so materially to the popularity 

of the First . dition. It will contain the most modern, comprehensive and authoritative bibliography ever 
presente 


24 Volumes 80,000 Articles 20,000 Pages 
New Maps New Hlustrations New Type Throughout 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES READY IN DECEMBER 


Printed on Thin Paper made especially for this edition—light, opaque, strong. It won't crumple. 
And a Special Library Edition on regular book paper, bound in library buckram, practically in accordance 
with the specifications of the Binding Committee of the American Library Association. 


Dodd, Mead The Cost Lowest Now 

& Company Immediate subscribers can secure this matchless work at the lowest price at which it will ever be 
Publishers sold. The price MUST be advanced as publication progresses. 

449 Fourth Ave. The Most Liberal Terms of Payment 

New York City can be arranged IF YOU DO NOT WISH TO PAY CASH. 

Send me full informa- FREE RESEARCH BUREAU 


t10 gard o - . 
ond Edition of the New Each subscriber to this Second Edition will become a member of our International Re- 


International Encyclope- search Bureau and may, without expense, consult this bureau freely on any subject of 
dia with details of special interest found in reading or conversation. 


price, etc. Mail the Coupon Today 


Name for full information regarding this splendid offer, the attractive terms of pay- 
ment, the cash discount, the unique character and scope of the great Second 


Edition 
Occupation 


Bus. Address Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Residence PUBLISHERS, 
Town.. BAe wuie eg ethene: 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 
GIVEN AWAY ggg Kh 


To McClure’s Magazine readers who fill 
out andreturn coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume ‘“‘Library Edi- 

of Balzac’s Complete Works. 





UY De Maupassant is King of all Short-Story Writers 
His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both 
its comic and tragic aspects. Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, Stories of Happiness and Good Cheer 
Tales of Adventure, Tales of Strange Medical Experiences, Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic “Other 


Side” of the Seine the “ Latin Quarter "’;—all this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid 


Set which is yours free, as a “Premium” with your order for the handsome 18 volume “Library Edition” of 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 
B A Li ZL, A ORIGINAL FRENCH—UNABRIDGED 
OWHERE in the literature of any country on the face-of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s. 
N rhe most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, Balzac reached the very pinnacle 
among the world’s greatest writers. His marvelous imagination, coupled with his intimate knowl- 
= elige of life, enabled him to scale every 
height and sound every depth of human 
passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly): ‘‘7 am the Secretary 

of Society.’”’ 

F you would read the great 
book of life, with its count 
less thousands of lights and 
shadows, portrayed by the hand 

of a master, then you must 

read Balzac. But if you 

would read only that which 

is superficial, then do 

not read Balzac, for 

he deals with things not 

as they should be, but with things as they are and his university is the Great University of Human 
Experience. Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; they read as 
though they were his own actual personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 844 by 514 by 15¢ inches and are bound in deep 
blue genuine Imported ‘“‘Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books—at a bargain. 
Se ee =e oe 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE =f 
Balzac and De Maupassant | “> >/ a 





. 1127-29 Pine St., 
Both for the Price of One e St. Lents, Me. 
oo _ T° introduce this handsome “Library Send me for exnanis 
—_ P , . Edition” of Balzac’s Complete 4 thon one est of Balsac “= 
JE were fortunate in being able to procure Works we will accept orders for our @ Complete Works in is 
. . oa . , rary E tic t only $20.50 
a limited number of Sets of the 10 Volume nee oe . ro teed gy Wed. 4 volumes Library Edition. 
Edition of Guy De Maupassant at a very rea- J} not ask you for any deposit or a pm pny A 
» - on . e o “a . . nte< net wr « CUES, ae you as 
sonable figure. The regular price of this Set is = Just tear off @ frst payment, and $2 a month 
and mail coupon and we will . thereafter until tt 
$9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. ship you the complete Set of 18 price of $29.50 is paid. 
’ 2 * ‘ . 99 , ra z ric » 29.50 is paix 
Our plan is to give them away as ‘Premiums —— a AA-y By 4 / not wish to keep the books I will 
. > - atior ou can the ex- . dl i - 
to those ordering our handsome 18 Volume amine each Volume care- nowy you in 7 days and the 
4 books are then to be returned at 


Library Edition of Balzac, as an inducement fully, and if the books are your expense. In consideration 
to prompt action When the small number aay A bey ~ of my prompt reply, I am 
of sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, us only $1 as first pay- 5 et the 10: Volume 
this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fill out Peg B Fee og # Edition of De Maupassant 
and mail coupon at the right promptly, we of $29.50 is paid — ee oe 
will see to it that you get one of the free sets ee Aga oy o 

of De Maupassant along with your Set of give as a "Premi- 4 

Balzac. But remember, that in order to get — 1 wane , NAME ...... 

the De Maupassant free, you must fill out J, “rive 


and mail coupon at the right at once. So mail cou- 
Ott s 
Plately. 
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Only $la Month | 
This Set in Pigskin, Only $12.00 ~ ee we wa we «zA 
The Encyclopaedia | 
; Sensation 


| No Bulk — No High Cost — But 
: Six Million Words at Lowest 
Price Ever Known 


















The Everyman Encyclopaedia is 



















i Up-to-the-Minute, Accurate, Com- 
i ‘ plete. As a work of reference it 
i contains more articles than even the - | 
largest. It has1200illustrations and dia- 
oe Yet its price is sensationally low “Ignor ance of the law excuses no man” 
’ | ad : P y ; THAT'S LAW. You can't always “guess” the law. You 


/ may not have time to “study” law. Lawyers come high— 
Ti e veryman especially some of them. BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW. 
; | THs Pantie little handy LIBRARY OF LAW is pre- 

pared for the average man—the business man— 


the doctor—the teacher—the minister—the man who 
he € 0 ae a works for others—the man who works for himse!f—the 
man who writes—the man who has money and the man 
| who has not-—EVERY MAN. This Library is a work to 
aes. ~ “on 12 Volumes Specter read at odd times and a reference work combined. The 
$12.00 
4 






language is simple, direct, plain, and it covers every sub- 










$8.00 In the Set ject you need to know about. Here are just a few of 
- , them. “ Wills’ — “ Mortgages" — “Deeds” — “Farm 
1 Instead of saying you will buy an encyclo- Laws"—*" Landlord and Tenant” — “ Leases” —“‘Copy- 
i. paedia ‘some day,”* you can buy an Every- rights” —‘ Trade Marks "—“ Partnerships "—" Letters of 
man Encyclopaedia today. It is the best book Credit "—-“ Trustees" —* Corporations "—" Stockholders 
fi ba in ever offered the public oa Dividends "’— Marriage M: Parental © Relation ape 
| rea P . “ Employer and Employee "—" Assault ""—*‘‘ Defamation 
: {\ The books are strongly and uniformly —" Libel "—“‘ Criticism "—"'Self Defense’’—“ Automo- 
: bound—sewn with double thread on tapes. ~ ee — ee = “Fraud "— 
at They open flat like the school geographies. | || {{ Damages” —*Negotiable Paper’’—“ Indorsements”"— 
The bindings are exceptionally durable in | he eo Ay le vee Beal, 
any climate and will hold together under the | 1] Also contains complete series of legal forms of all kinds. 













reference gest |||] HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The printing type is clear and readable. 
















. . . . , 1 " } slendid = = = = ‘ 

And the paper is specially thin, pure white, WE can’ begin Sse Oe (11-14) 

tough, durable and remarkably opaque, ren- want to send you the books themselves — the The Thompson } 

e | complete set ob 6 handy volumes, measuring 4 Publishing Co. i 
dering the type unusually clear. € 3-4 by 41-2 by 7-8 inches, so that youcan @ 4197 pine Street, 
The low prices on the Everyman Encyclopaedia SSS a. 6 6a 
are due to the tremendous volume of sales and the want—and need. Ii you decide to Send me for examination, 
fact that it isa part of Everyman’s Library. There keep them, just send us $1 as first pay- one set of your handy LI 
is no “club plan,” no coupons are to be saved, you | ment and §1 a month thereafter for @ BRARY OF LAW insix vol 
don’t have to subscribe to anything. 8 months. But if you do not gy | umes bound in Buckram. If 
I am satisfied with the books I 





wishto keep the books after 











Send for Information seeing them, them you may gf will send you §1 as first payment, 
Write us for information regarding this remark- send << heck at T 2 ners meee in neld Mii de — 
. > ce ol i do no 
able encyclopaedia. Your bookseller can get this } oe eee a with toheap the besten, 1 oll actly yen 
for you, if he hasn't got it in stock. But be sure to Mail Coupon Below @ in seven days, and the books are then to 
write us for complete information. Address at Once O de returned at your expense as offered 
. McClure Magazine readers. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. Pas apa ae 
Publishers Everyman's Library | N 
Dept. 0, 681 Fifth Avenue New York i. aoe 
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Strengthen Your Will By Exercise 


Over 25,000 People Already Use This Book— 


Sent Free for 


EADERS of men are strong 
willed men. Their success lies 
in their ability to control others, 
instead of allowing others to 
control them. Yet any man could pos- 
sess a dominating will, if he but knew how. 
The will is as susceptible to training by 
intelligent exercise as the memory. 


Professor Haddock, who ranks among 
the great psychologists, gives in this book 
a thorough scientific course for training 
the will, a course studied and prized by 
ince Jan- 


nspection Without Deposit 


It is in four parts and contains twenty-eight lessons, based 
on one of the most profound scientific analyses of Will Power 
ever made. The results attained by its study and applica- 
tion seem downright miraculous. 


It has reawakened ambition in thousands of men and women 
in all stations of life—it has made strong men stronger by 
showing them how to make their brains serve them better— 
by making them more dominating, more masterful in their 
dealings with others. It has proved a wonderful boon to 
those afflicted with nervous weaknesses and ill health. It 
has helped many people through crises of all kinds. 


‘Power of Will” is not a book of idle essays. It sets forth 


over 25,000 men snd women. 
new students—in- 
cluding prominent business men, bank- 
ers, lawyers, professors, laboring men, 
etc.—have started to use this course. 


uary 1, over 12,u00 


What Users Say 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Justice of Supreme Court Parker, Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. 8. 
Chinese Ambassador, Lieut. Gov. McKelvie, Asst. Postmaster General Britt, Gen- 
eral Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co., E. St. Elmo Lewis, formerly 
Advertising Manager of Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—these and thousands of 
other leaders of men have used this great course, for they realize that Will is Power. 
The letters given below are only a few chosen at random from a mass four feet high. 
Each came entirely unsolicited and the originals may be seen at our office any time. 
We publish a few merely to indicate how users feel about this great work after 


they have used it. 
“I have your Power of Will and would not 


“ The five day examination period allowed by 


actual methods, plans and principles for training, strengthening 
and developing the will. ~ And the exercises are so logical, so 
simple, so easy, that any one can turn from the lessons and 
immediately apply the suggestions set forth. 


Partial Contents 


Below is the merest fraction of the 
long list of studies in this great work. 
They give no indication of the wonder- 
fully stimulating character of the les- 
sons: 

Law of Great Thinking. Four Factors 


on. Which it Depends. How to De- 
velop Analytical Power How to 


” : 

take $100 for if j WAGNER, Sec'y- you is certainly long enough to convince any Think “‘ All Around” a Subijec 
han Treas. Toronto Academy of Music, Edmon- one that this is a book one needs. Ihardlyhad to , A ee 
. You ton, Can it unpacked before I realised I wanted ut. I How to Throw off Worry How to 
“The first thing I happened upon when I regret I did not know there was a book like this Make the Will 8 ~ ane fe H as ~4 
high— opened this book was'Some diseases of the Im- long ago. I have only read the introduction and Oo — od “4 I de “4 supre ot _ or to 
LAW sgination’ and I tell you that chapter alone is a few paragraphs and my enthusiasm is beyond ~ * ne yw —_—pe. ow Perman- 
==. worth ten times the price of the book. I wish  description.”—Roy S. Tuarp, Passenger ent Influence Over Others is Secured. 
, such a volume had come into my possession 25 Rept , Southern Pacific R. R. Co., Oakland, Fifty-Four Master Rules to Control 
is pre- years ago.’ — THOS. O'CONNOR, 270 Precita Cal. Other Peepte. ~_ % si ptatefe the 
man— Ave., San Francisco, Cal “ ' > , ‘entral actors o 3odily Health. 
{—the make it worth its weight in gold."’—Dist. Atty mapping out of a steadily progressing course, Principles of Success. How the Will 
> man Gooowin, Oil City, Pa profound, yet clear and vibrant in expression, Acts. How to Test Your W ill. Meth- 
aah ¢ Most remarkable work of the nature ever is most satisfying. I am certainly grateful to ods of Developing W ill. Six Crown 
= 50 examined Dr. Barce, Newnan, Ga secure this book.”"—ReEv Henry Principles for Developing Will. Seven 


Only wish I had a little of this knowledge 
'—R 


ears ago Osporene, Office of the 
Sec'y, Gov't of Porto Rico 

‘1 have found nothing so useful as ‘ Power of 
Will.” AuGcust Meraitt, Lawyer, Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y 

‘I have never seen anything the equal of this 
book, and would not part with it for many times 
he cost."—F. / Cook, Producers Refining 
Co., Bakersfield, Cal 

Dollars-and-cents do not count when buying 
Prof. Haddock's books I want everything he 
publishes, because I consider his works of 
priceless value.""——Or.tver N. Moxey, Moxey 
Realty Co., San Francisco, Cal 

‘Has helped me a great deal—in health and 
personal power .”’—HENRY MAXIMOVITZ, 
Priceburg, Pa. 


Vy 
BARNES, 612 N. 43rd St., West Philadelphia, 
Pa 
“I consider it the greatest book along these 
lines I have ever read or ever heard of ..’—Mrs. 
Grace SANDERSON, Paducah, Ky 


“I would not willingly separate myself 
from it.”’-—Cuas. W. Mears, Adv. Mger., 
Winton Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

“I am delighted with ‘Power of Will." No 
man can read il without becoming a stronger 
man.”’—1. S. TAYLor, Sec’y, Retail Grocers’ 
Assn., \.inneapolis, Minn 

“Has startled thinking men all over the 
world. If you want to know what you are, or 
can be,—get it. Ii opens up a new world.” 

ames F. Ets, Pres. National School of 
salesmanship, Minneapolis, Minn 


Principles of Drill for Mental Power 
How to Increase Powers of Observa- 
tion. How to Develop a Keen Gaze 
How to Train the Senses. Law of Will 
Power in Habits. How to Master 
Habit How to Master Anger and 
Irritability. The Mental aw of 
Habit Cure. The Principles of Mem- 
ory. How to Develop Perfect Mem- 
ory. How to Banish Fear. How to 
Overcome Hesitation in Speech. 
How to Develop Abundance of 
Thought. How to Overcome Un- 
healthy Mind States. How to Over- 
come Stage Fright and Embarrass- 
ment 


° 

Is YOUR Will Dormant? The Hook that Big 

oe ietiaiinedenenneed a -—_— Men Kead 
Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you weaved 

great dreams of what you were going to make of yourself. Are they ac- 
ymplished now? Why are they not accomplished? Is it not because you 

lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, inflexible WILL? You allowed 

ovhers to control and influence you to their ends, instead of controlling 

others yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents everlastingly turn 

you from your purpose. Gradually—like so many of us—you allowed 

this God-given faculty of will to become scotched and DORMANT in 

you. Dr. Haddock has a message for you—a real message of emancipa- 

tion from the blasting human curse of indecision and blind habit. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


Gentlemen 





itil the 

ees The price of “Power of Will" is $3.00—but we will send it to you at “p Please send me a copy of 

hen to once, without strings and without obligation. Judge for yourself whether Power of Will” without charge. 

fered you can afford not to own it. Send no money now. Simply send the T agree to remit $3.00 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 


attached coupon, enclosing your business card, or giving a reference. The 
book will be sent by return mail, and you can keep it five days. If, at 
the end of five days, you do not want it—mail it back. Cut out the 
coupon now, before you turn the page and forget. 


2311 Wilcox Block 


Pelton Publishing Company, ites cou 
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Some very good and sufficient 
reasons why you should read 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


in 1915: 





The Great War in Europe 
The progress and effects of the 


war in Europe will be fully . vered 
by the highest authorities 


Richard Harding Lavis 
will write of the war for Scribner's 


Magazine. 














A Monument to Peace 


COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS’ Own Story of the BUILDING 
of the PANAMA CANAL—Four articles. 


French Memories of EEGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA by 
Charles H. Sherrill. A picture of Revolutionary Days as seen by cultivated 
Frenchmen who were in this country. 


The Golden Age of Painting 


Articles by Kenyon Cox, the American artist. Illustrated with famous 
pictures. 


A Story by Robert Louis Stevenson 
A Short Serial by Edith Wharton. 


Short Stories by John Galsworthy, and all the leading fiction writers 
of our time. 


A Great Motor Number Travel and Scenery in America 
Beautifully Illustrated 
SEND FOR A FULL PROSPECTUS 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHTS GREATEST NOVEL 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 











A Real Love Story with bigger plot 
and more action, deeper mystery and 
greater love, sweeter sentiment and 
stronger passions than any novel the 
author has yet written. A delight- 
fully wholesome romance among 
orange groves and mountains of 
Southern California. It is more 
masterful than ‘“‘Barbara Worth’’ 
and more romantic than ‘The 
Shepherd of the Hills.’’ The real 
charm of the story is its style, 
color, conception and fancies. 


Harold Bell Wright has told this de- 
lightful romance so convincingly 
and has soclearly defined the under- 
lying purpose of the story that it is 
stamped with the truthfulness of a 
chapter out of real life. The theme, 
“the ministry of art and letters,” is 
most opportune for the cause of 
more wholesome books. ‘‘The Eyes 
of the World’’ is Delightfully Whole- 
some, Stirring in Action and Sweet 
with Sentiment for Christmas Giving. 





Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 


|Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ““The Eyes 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books — six volumes — are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 


Their Yesterdays |The Uncrowned King 
Popular Edition 


Illustrations byNeill—16mo.Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere Davenport Democrat—One caught snatches of 
This delightful story of life and love is the 


song in ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills,’’ but here 
ae ; , one has it from cover to cover. 
thor’s greatest contribution to the race for | Philadelphia Record—It is a story that thrills the 
It isa sweet and | heart because of its tenderness of sentiment and 
splendor of thought. 





the perpetuation of the race. 
tender and helpful love story. 


Harold Bell Wnght’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


ll be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 

ivertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and 
arry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. 
\ .etter or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
|_ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO | 
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JAMES H. HARE 


Famous War Photographer 








Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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James H. Hare 


The Famous War Photographer 


is now at the front for Leslie’s. His work, made famous 
by his daring and spectacular feats of photographic report- 
ing in the Spanish-American and Russo-Japanese wars, will 
appear in America in Leslie’s alone. 


The London Graphic 


has given Leslie’s the right to the American publication of 
its splendid war pictures. The photographs taken by the staff 
of this leading English pictorial review will appear on this 
side exclusively in Leslie's. 


Keppler, the Cartoonist 


has been added to Leslie’s staff. This artist’s brilliant, graphic 
commentaries on current affairs will appear each week in 
Leslie’s—and in Leslie’s only. These are some of the features 
that are making Leslie’s read by everybody. 


Leslie 


me TNustrated Weekly Newspaper 


— 10c. 
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Prices are Slashed! 


‘LASHED as never befor-! 
Why? 

Becaus: many magazines have withdrawn entirely from 
the low priced clubbing offers. They want more money 
from their readers. 

But the big group of the leading magazines below are still 
left. Readers will flock to them. And to handle their large 
volume of fall subscriptions these magazines are making unpre- 
cedented offers for the next few days. They must get orders 
coming now, before the rush season begins 

So buy now! Don’t wait. Later you cannot get McClure’s 
with the leading magazines at anything like these prices. 

Each magazine will be entered for a year. Your subscription 
will be extended from the time it now ends, if it hasn’t yet 
expired. You can send the magazines all to the same address or 
to different addresses. 

We must receive your order by November roth. 


Use the order blank on page 177 


McClure Publications 


in the Best Offers in Years 




















| Your price, if you act now, 


$1.65 


McClure’s | Regular . 
Ladies’ World $2.50 | 


7 ee eer 


] Bo h fo Bo h 
McClure’s al ge McClure’s Regular | Both for 
Pictorial Review $2.50 \ $2.00 Modern Priscilla $2.50 \ $1. 75 


McClure’s laa | All for 
Ladies’ World ‘ a \ $3 40 
Harper’s Weekly* $4.50 | 


*(Special 6 months’ war subscription.) 


ee eee ee 





—_* Both for c : Reraer | Both for 
Regular | McClure’s Price 


McClure’s ~ 
aint Magazin> ( 98.99 ( $4. 65 World’s Work ) $4.50 rf $3. 00 


McClure’s =) All for 
Review of Reviews Price | $¢p.25 
American or $6.00 Poss 
Woman’s Home Companion 


McClure’s Regular ) Both for McClure’s egular ) Both for 


. » Life 3 Price Christian ~~ agh Be 
Country Life in $5.50 ( $4, 65 (With Christian ' $2, 00 


America Herald fistian | 














McClure Advertisers tell the truth 








VEMBER McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 











“| MCG 


McCuure’s MAGAZINE J wm coaw 


: George A Dirming 

in the Months to Come Holworthy Haba 
Orson Lg # - 

pment has for month had a highly Matt > 

organized staff working in England and 

America securing, as regular contributors, the most 

distinguished group of writers ever assembled in 

one magazine. 


C JA 
Here is a partial list of the authors whose short Stephen French Whi 
stories will be leading features of the coming year: R.M.Crosby 
Henr _Kstet ell Webster Ethel Watts Mumford Grant Geo. Kibbe Turne: 


will ne Edith McVane a 
Julian asoet ened bo —y > Bomters P.G. Wodehouse 
Eugene Manlove ss eorge A. Birmingham a - 

iewip ., Perceval Gibbon Wallace Mor ga 
Holworthy Ha ar uir : Ge 
Prank Tg Jones Madge Jenison Jeannette Gik y 
Ring W. Lardner Cynthia Stockley Edw. Mott Woolley 
Arthur Train P. G. Wodehouse aGaal ° : TWENTY Five 
George Kibbe Turner Alice Hegan Rice Alice Hegan Rice FAMOUS 


Maravene Kennedy Thompson and Many Others CONTRIBUTORS 
Also special articles by: Mi . : 
: MIDS 


Burton J. Hendrick Cleveland Moffett 
Waldemar Kaempfert E. M. Woolley 
William Archer Robert Haven Schauffler 


McClure Publications 


in Bargain Offers for 30 Days Only 





i 








) Your r if you act now 


McClure’s ( Regular 


American or ve 


: = .00 
Woman’s Home Companion | $3.00 | 


a - ( Re gular All for McClure’s gular All f 
_ ies’ — Price Ladies’ World “Price 'g 
Boys’ Life. { 83. 50 $2. 35 Review of Reviews / $5.50 \ 3. 00 
Both for 
McClure’s sy y 
Everybody’s $3.00 _ 


McClure’s All for McClure’s All for 


Regular egul ar) 


“Capea” = $3.15 Ladies’ World” eo so ( $3.15 


American Modern Priscilla 


All for 
McClure’s { Regular 
American 4 | ” 
Everybody’s | $4.50 | 


Both for McClure’s gular ) Both for 


McClure’s ) { Regular » a 
Mother’s Magazine 1 $3.00 j $1. 85 Technical World | $3.00 j $9. 30 


Use Order Blank on Page 177. 
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More About McClure’s 


CCLURE’S has been fortunate in securing for 
M its readers four novels of more thrilling 
interest than any others of the year. 
pe ' “THE HONEY BEE” by Samuel Merwin, who 
+ ae wrote “Anthony the Absolute” and the Miss Austin 
x stories, is the story of a woman in business who 
Marguerite Trine revolts because the conditions of her life do not 
1 Muir conform to the cravings of her heart. 
h.Gaewey tomes Jeffrey Farnol, whose “Broad Highway” and 
‘Amateur Gentleman” won instant attention, will 
contribute a remarkable new novel. 

“K” by Mary Roberts Rinehart, author of “The 
Man in Lower Ten,” “Letitia Carberry” and “The 
After House,” is a remarkable character study and 
love story of a great surgeon. 

“THE DEVASTATING ANGEL,” by George 
Kibbe Turner, will begin early in the winter. It is 
a story of the Memphis plague and of a man and girl 
who find themselves overtaken in the stricken city. 
Mr.Turner has recently contributed to McClure’s 
“Memories of a Doctor” and “The Last Christian.” 


McClure Publications 
in Bargain Offers Until Nov. 10th Only 


McClure’s Regular Your price, if you act 
Ladies’ World ) Price $ 65 
American or | $4.00 2:6 


Woman’s Home Companion 


¢ hibbe Turner 














McClure’s McClure’s _ Regular 


. 
Ladies’ World = Price 
- Pom American 
eee, $5.50 | | $4. 15 World’s Work = 4$3. 85 


Current Opinion 
McClure’s Regular | Al for 
Woman’s Home Companion - ) i [32 .00 
Pictorial Review { 





lar 


; ’ Regular 
McClure’s Regu - McClure’s 


, +h { 
etropoli Harper’s Magazine < Price 
Metropolitan | $3.00 { : $9. 30 Harper’s Weekly $8, 15 


McClure’s f esas | All for 
American Price $ 90 
Everybody’s [ $5.50 J 3.90 
Ladies’ World 


—_ Reg 
McClure’s J pee 


Lippincott’s 1 $4. 50 


Price 


Both for McClure’s f Regul oo All for 


$2.65 Modern Priscila) $2.40 


‘se Order Blank on Page 17 














Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 





EMBE oral McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 











a 
Tue LADIES’ WORLD | Fits 


fey McCLURE MAGAZINE for WOMEN FASHION 
4 strictly high-class magazine for the home. NUMBER 
Every month you get: > 
FICTION ; 
Stories that have real thrills. 4 FORTY 
FASHIONS FEATURES 
The very latest May Manton styles. Thou and 
women spend less and get a better fit by making z th 
clothes and their children s from Lad hes’ Wo-ld pz 
A pattern department is « )perat ed for the servi 
scribers. Also a needle work department. 
HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Pra r orkir menus; card catalogue ri 
i s B. Allyn, stating specifi 
FEATURES 
. OcTOBER 
Underwood ve de ign Ten Cents 
Painless Chil it irth th wonderful that 
revolutionizing motherhood 
And—The always popular Moving 
Contest. 
Each number a big, satisfying magazine, suitable 
finest nome 


McClure Publications 


In Special Offers Until November 10th 


McClure’s { Regular Price) To you, if you act now, 


The Ladies’ World Offer: Ladies’ World) $2.50 ¢ $1.65 
McClure’s : 
Ladie Ww rid Regular ) 
Modern Priscilla 


( ‘t All for Clure’s ( All for 
7 2a ie | Price 
Pictorial Review site ey Ww mat *s Hor Sompanior $5.50 \ $3.55 
ciara? rid a Regular ) prey = ] { Rea ular | All for 
5 
Y 


Regul 


eienaiie Hy = 82 15 M de m Priscill .. $4. 25 | $2. 75 


or People’s Home J 
McClure's Regular ava CS lure’s ( Regu r) 


Ladies’ Wo 
Chris ‘ian Herald With Almanac 
Mother's Magazine 


is'se 63 50 ‘se view ( es i 
ES 19240 “gy {$2.25 


McClure's ( Regul All for } l ’ egular All for 


et Rene Price { $9. 65 > i ah ; / | Brice 5 $2. 80 


M«c Clure’s 
Ladies’ World 
Modern Priscilla 





MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 


nov. Order Blank for McClure’s Slashed Priced Magazine Combinations 
MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
McClure Building, New York Date 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find... . in payment for a yearly subscription 
to the magazines listed opposite 


Sender’ s ° Names of Magazines 


Name 
Street 
or R. F. D. 

P.O. 


State 


NOTE—-If you wish mazazines sent to different addresses, 
attach instructions on separate sheet to this coupon. 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 


Address School Service 


Dept., McClure’s 


Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





Dummer 
South Byfield 


152nd year. 
democratic. 
from 9 to 14. 


35 miles from Boston, on the beautiful North Shore. 
Faculty of nine insures individual help; your son—not the class 
Upper School prepares for colleges and technical schools. 


Academy 


Massachusetts 
A boys” boarding and day school, small and 
the unit. Junior School for boys 
330 acres; 8 buildings. Gymnasium. 


Athletic field. Two tennis courts. Hockey pond. Salt water boating, bathing and fishing. Address The Recorder. 





Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 
In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louts H. Scuutrtse, M.A., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 
Worcester Domestic Science School On asd 
Normal and Home-making courses.. Trains for teachers of -ookery, 
sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The only schoo: devoted 
solely to Noimal Domestic Scie:ce training Graduates occupy 
exceptional positions. Address Mrs. F. A. WeTHERED 





New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 77 
Thorough preparation for College, 
Mohegan Lake School Technical School or Business. 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake Physical culture and Athlet- 


ics under competent Director Booklet. 
E. Linper, A. M., Caas. HASmrrn, A. M., Principals 


New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. Sarcenrt, President. 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg Box 109 
Mercersburg Academy Offers a thorough physical, men- 
tal and moral training for college 
or business. Inder Christian masters from the great universities 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots 
of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for cata- 
log. Address Wrtt1amM Mawn Iaevine, LL. D., Headmaster 





Canapva, Toronto. 


Havergal College 
Special English, French, German and Musical courses for girls 
who had intended wintering abroad. Apply 
Miss Knox, Principal. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, 185 West Ave 
KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
Conn. Froebel Normal ay Ba 
kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Board- 
Extensive facilities for thorough work State 
16th year Booklets. Ad- 
Mary C. Mitts, Principal 





Academic, 
ing and day eci:ool 
certificate. $350 
dress 


overs all expense 








Connecticut, Bridgepori, oso Lafayette St 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kindergarten 
and Training School We have found the —- 4 


our graduates greater 
can supply. One and two year courses For catalogue address 
Fannie A. Surrn, Principal. 
Intino1s, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd 
A teachers’ training 


The Technical Normal School 4sacher’ trining 


branches only. One and two-year courses in Public School Music. 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Physical Education, 
Trained faculty. Graduates assisted to positions. Fall term opened 
Sept. and \ddress SUPERINTENDENT. 








New York, New York City, 2030 Broadway, (cor. 7oth St reet). 
The Curtis Burnley School of Elocution ‘pic 


ment and development. Brilliant repertoire guaranteed. Child im- 
personetions. Negro, French, Italian, Irish dialects. Pupils most 
successful entertainers and teachers in America. Courses in Rhetoric 
and Literature. Mas. Cuétis Burney Rariinc, Principal. 





Onto, Oberlin, Drawer s. 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 

Two-year course, Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
with Dr. Montessori Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 
Association 





Vircinia, Dayton, Box 114. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute “"¢ 3h 


College preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
all leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art. piano tuning, 
orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms $175 to $250. No extras. 
Address s. C. I. 


Stuttering and Stammering 


These are usually habits—not due to malformation of organs. 
We correct all such by natural methods. Impediments re- 
moved permanently. St®dents taught to speak fluently and 
naturally. 

Alexander Melville Bell, the great speech specialist, says: 

“The removal of impediments of speech has been my 
life work for more than half a century, and I recognise 
in your principles and suggestions many of those which 
have proved most efficacious in my own practice.” 

An established institution, r4th year. Free trial week at 
opening of every term—proves correctness of methods. Con- 
vineing booklet. Address 
THE REED SCHOOL, 395 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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He-Copley-Stchings 


A new series, of high Sate. Prospectus 
‘sent on request. lso new subjects in 


The Cople Prints 


For twenty years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 
UNSURPASSED FOR GIFTS 
and framing for one’s home 
At Art Stores, or sent on approval 
50c. to $10.00. Usual sizes: 7x9, $1.25; 10x12, $2.50; 16x20, $5.00 
Illustrated Comite. practically a Hand-book of Ameri- 
can Art, sent for 25 cents (st accepted); this cost 
deducted from a subsequent pt se of the Prints 


Your Family Portraits done pri ately from daguerreotypes, old photographs, ete 


CURTIS & CAMERON: Offices, 6 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


& Cameron Salesroom, Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 


The University of Chicago LA BECOME AN LL ~ 


in addition to resident yr recognized resident law schoo! in U. S Conferring Degree of 

work, offers also instruc- Bachelor of Laws—L\.B.—by ABBA Only law schol in 

: lucting standard resident school and giving ay eel 

“en by correspondence. Som, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Facultyof over 30 prom - 

STUDY For detailed in- " nent lawyers. Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass har examination .Only 
formation address law school giving Complete Coursein Oratoryand Public s eaking. 

School highly endorsed and recommended by Gov. Officials, Business 

Men, Noted Lawyers andStud nts. Send today for L argeTandsomety 


23rd Year U. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, Mh. pennants Illustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Mena Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 400 Advertising Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘@BE A BAN 


4 Splendid opportunities Pleasant work, short hours, 
all holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary 


Learn at home. paipioms in ix months. Catalog free 5 F j : h 
GAR G. ALOU PRES erman— rench—English— talian—Spanis: 
AWERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING. 106 Mclene Building, Columbes Ohio or any other language learned quickly and easily Phono- 
by the Cortina-Phone Method at homes graphic 
> Cylinder or Disk Cortina-Records. Method 
a = ‘ s¥P Write for free booklet today; easy § . 
payment plan. 














Copr. Richard F. Mayna 















































Ss) UDY drawing at home under Expert Faculty. Cortina Academy of Languages 

We have successful students in every part of 1251 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 

the world. Turn your Tatent inte monty, Our Corner 48th Street New York 
ns 


Students are filling high salaried positio 4 years 
oT cessful ay, Se pe py high authorities, 
8 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Teachers’ Normal and Ap plied Art. Profit or Culture. wore. THIS SKETCH 
ghly . bap School et me see what you can do wit! ou can 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students | 0 to $125.00 or more Se aicaell ustra 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bidg. Battie Creek, Mich, or or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 


al lessons by mail will develop your talent 

















RT. TO Y Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
HO -S R WRI I ING and magazines qualifies me to teach you, Send me 
A. course of forty lessons in the histpry, form, structure and writing | Your sketch of President Wilson with 6 im statops 
of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editar . " oe -ge — . bilities for YOU 
of Lippincott’s. )- Pag ata lc fre ease adde ion of drawings showing poss - ~ 
o ustratin 
The ome Correspondence School The Landon School @ Cuistire 


De, Bi 
Esenwein Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 1442 Schofield Building, y Be oO. 


VW.W.44 5! ORY-WRITING TAUGHT. School Information 


MSS. criticised, :evised, and typed: also, sold on . ©, . : 
commission. Our students sell stories to best FREE one Expert y Many oy Ar 4; 
PROFIT m. B,. oe, es tod i Maintained for all schools American Schools’ Association, 
Association, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. Write, 1012 Times Bullding, New York. or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


BECOME ||™ Sitmy toarauntt tele 
A NURSE SP ANISH—GERMAN 
FRENCH or ITALIAN 


WE havet trained thou- 
You can acquire these languages for business or 


sands of women in 
their own homes to earn social purposes easily and a 
a home, during spare momer nts, by 


$10 to $25 a week as 7 
nurses. Our graduates LANGUAGE- PHONE 
number 7000—a record 
unequa'ed by any insti- : METHOD 
tution. Send for “How So and Rosenthal’s Method 
I Became a Nurse’’— . of Practical Linguistry 
248 pages with actual ex- This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
yeriences. 48 illustrated voice of a native professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks 
soe pages free to slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a time It is a pleasant, lasci- 
mquirers. nating study; no tedious rules or memorizing All members of the family 
in use it You simply practise during spare moments or at convenient 
There is « Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask ber about our training times, and in a surprisingly short time «ou speak, read and understand a 
Her ee and the above literature will be sent if you will enclose this ad new language Special terms to owners of talking machine Grasp 
on this opportunity Write today for bookict and particniars. 
The Chautauqua Suhesl of Murcing | i nn ee tte bo Ot 
272 Main Street T'irteenth Year Jamestown, N Y. 
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OTEL RESORT & TRAVEL-DEPARTME! 
EVERYBODYS- MECLURES- att -OUTING- ‘REVIEW oF REVIEWS - 


Se. YEAR- aera TO Give oa INFORMA 
ADVERTISERS ‘oR ro ate cn 


“SCRIBNERS-WORLDS WORK i 


AGAZINES IN NY ue PLANNING. 
“Sa RTICULAR 


w rt TO THE at Ss 
@ on Tro c. ~ a BEANE. RES. WHERE-TO-GO. BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS... . 


NEW YORK CITY , ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


If Coming To New Yor 
Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


CLENDENING 188 W +=) 


et he »me!l ike economics 
om, private 

a ds'iy per sui 

kiet H.,w th mapof « 


HOTEL CHELSEA| 


Wong 286 St. at 7th AvOep New York | 
ooms, 400 B Fireproof. 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE & TABLE D'HOTE. 
Rooms adjoining bath, #1 up, with private 
bath, #2. Write for colored map “kh.” of city. 
WASHINCTON D. Cc. 

HOTEL DRISCOLL | I , SE ‘ 

Faces 8. Capito ear . . MARLBURUUGH- 

Union Station. Amidst Atlantic City. BLEN eRik. 

Show Places. Running | Above illustration shows but one section of 

Water, Electric Fans in | this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 

Rooms. Bath Gratis. | hoase—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 

Sam tormne Garage. Music. Am. 83, | Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 

Eur. $1.50 up. Booklet. | Ocean. ‘The environment, convenience and 

comforts of the Mariborough-Blenheim and 

AIDEW EY 14TH & L STS AWS | the invigorating climate at (one City 
- make this theidea! place for a Fall sojourn. 

nee WASHINGTOND.C. Aiwaysopen. Write for handsomely illus- 

A MODERN aaa | traced booklet. Josiah White & Sons Com- 

nT OFF pany, Proprietors & Directors.* 


3 -20 ant : a 

PROF ATLANTIC CITY, N.4. 

CN ED Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium. 
SEATTLE WASH. New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 




















“12 stories of solid com- | and attendance unsurpassed. 
Hotel Savoy. fort.” concrete, steel & em 
marble. At center of things. English ¢ srilt | Where-To-Go forms close for Nov. Mag- 


Auto Bus. Rooms $1 up. With bath #2 up. ines, Oct. Ist., and for Dec., Nov. Ist. | 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty veare: we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three -Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Fie easy—living inexp nsive. Write 
for catalogue - VOW 
ILLINOIS C OL LEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham. Illinois. 





Dickson School of Memory, 753 Auditorium Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 


_HEALTH RESORTS _ 


COME TO BATTLE CREEK 
lacie for resi een gn Neh provement fe 


TE FOR PROSPE: 
THE Gear “BATTLE CREEK. mi ‘Box109 


| MUCLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS 


FOR RHEUMATISM AAD A*RVOUS BREAK DOWNS 


RITE FORINFORMATION 
plitaGouele BOX Gert. CLENENS 


~ CHICAGO ILL. 














Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social success 
is the ability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index trom 
which you can instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces. Enables you to 
concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfuiness, address an 
audience. Easy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in developing mem- 
ories of th vusands Write today tor copy 
of my book ““Hew to Remember 
Sooveqsasee Memory Test 

also ho to obtain FREE copy of my 
book * “How to Speak in Public.’ 














Diamonds # Watchesz 


QEWon Credit Some FoR SEwELAY 


Be conse’ os new mountings. 4 





shows the 
brilliancy, set in solid 


lection o 
poctal, eplectis sort, Jewel, "Told old or’ pl 
ristmas carly y, we have cut prices almost to 7 Cy 
save money. Watch is a « 12 Size 
jewels, choice of Illinois, epaid Any | 


aa oy sb 








approval, {-* ¢ f sa Meond one-fifth of the 
payment J carers ages prepaid eight ae amounts, payable monthly. 
what you a return at our —— for 
Catateg. Over 2 


The National Credit 
Dept.f862 108 MH. State St., 
Stores i Phong he 
St. Louis;Omahs “gg 





| 
ry* 
116-Page 


oe — co 
= ——in—e [i 


> 


Ge oe a Gp 
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‘‘That coupon 


gave me my 
start’’ 


‘*It’s only a little while ago that I was just 
where you are now. My work was unpleas- 
ant; my pay was small. I had my mother to 
take care of, and it was tough sledding tryin 
to make ends meet. I hadn’t had muc 
schooling. I didn’t know enough to fill any 
better job than the one I had. 

‘One day I saw an advertisement of the 
American School. It told how other men got 
better positions and bigger salaries by taking 
their courses. I didn’t see how a correspond- 
ence school could benefit me, but as long as . 
didn’t cost anything to mark the cou 
thought it was worth investigating at ly 
I marked the coupon and sent it in on the 
next mail. 


“That was two years ago, and now I’m drawing 
more money every week than I used to get in a 
month. ’*’ 

If you want a better job, if you want more congenial 
work, if you want a salary that will put you in the clas: 
where you belong— 
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exceptional opportunity to 


Become a LAWYER 


The need for competent lawyers is greater than ever. 
There’s room for you. Law is the greatest profession 
today—Law offers more grand possibilities of prosperi- 
ty—Law can fit you for success in any line. Today 
Lawyers are earning $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Do you 
realize that you ~ yom y  enend you are—can 
master this great profession’ 


We Train You By MAIL 


at home, in spare time. Keep your present position— 
earn while you learn. The ability to read and write 
intelligently is the only requirement. The La Salle law 
text is edited in plain language by James Parker Hall, 
Dean of University of Chicago Law School and James 
DeWitt Andrews, formerly Member Faculty North- 
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as Harvard, Leland Stanford, Univ. of Cal., Univ. of 
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Brides of This Autumn 


On the eve of the great European war, some 
thirty thousand Weddi were hastily cele- 


more in Paris and London. 


How different is the lot of these European 
brides from the American girls who will be 
married this month and next. 


Here, happily removed from the incredible hard at 
ships and terrors of national war, one may plan Las 
at leisure for the pleasure of the bride. a) 4 
Let your gift to her be a gift of Gorham Silver, r\ 
ware. Then it will bear comparison with the 
gifts of other friends. 

The American bride of this autumn begins 

her new career with most ising prospects 

and conditions. Let her gifts express the 

good fortune of those who have nothing to 


fear from the great struggle taking place 
beyond their gates. ese 


Gorham Silverware, with this ¢ 
trade-mark, may be purchased » 
from jewelers of the betier class everywhere. | 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 
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The widespread use of Ivory Soap among 
the members of the theatrical profession is sig- 
nificant. Better than anything else, it shows 
how mild, pure and high grade Ivory Soap 
must be. For with the skin tender from the 
continual use of make-up, nothing but a soap 
of the highest quality and entirely free from all 


harsh ingredients can be tolerated. 
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ID you read “‘The Grouch,” “A Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment,” and ‘*‘ The Highest ’’— three of Wallace Irwin’s 


recent stories in McCLure’s? 


If you did, you are beginning 


to realize that, as a short-story writer, Wallace Irwin is doing 


the most astonishing work of his career. 
unique, original, unapproachable. 
Read “‘A Spy from Utopia”’— it 


trails in American fiction. 


is one of the best short stories 


His stories are 
They are breaking new 


ever published in the magazine 








HERE did Sallie Holbrooke pick 

up her foreigner?” inquired 

Patricia Wagstaff, casting her 
inquisitive cat’s eyes across the rose- 
embowered ball-room, populous with little 
round tables, which Mrs. H. Morse 
Frothingay was this afternoon devoting to 
a tea-dance. 

Had you followed her gaze, you would 
have beheld a slim, dark young man with 
the narrow face and high-set eyebrows 
commonly attributed to the aristocrat. He 
was what the romantic school would have 
called “faultlessly attired” in the regula- 
tion afternoon dress, correct as to number 
of buttons, shade of boutonniére, fold of 
cravat. His face, moreover, wore the none- 
too-anxious-to-please expression of polite- 
ness considered excellent form as he turned 
from the self-important dowager on his 


right and addressed a remark to the lovely 
young person who sat at his other elbow. 

“His name’s de Jastow,” said Tommy 
Gibbons, who was getting fat and hated 
the exercise of dancing. 

“De Jastow?” inquired Captain No- 
vroska of the Russian Embassy. “There 
are plenty of them in Warsaw. Prince 
Alexander de Jastow died last year.” 

“This Johnny’s poor as a crow,” com- 
mented Gibbons. 

“There are many de Jastows,” replied the 
Russian, with a shrug that he had borrowed, 
without thanks, from the Parisians. 

“1 wonder,”— the woman with the cat’s 
eyes appraised the group,—‘‘is he a count 
or a socialist?” 

“Socialists don’t wear their heads like 
that,” commented Tommy Gibbons. 
“They wear Beethoven-come-by-moon- 
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light expression, and peek through their 
This chap’s 


hair like lions through a hedge. 
on the ground.” 

“ And dear little Sallie’s heiress to Oh, 
my word! whi Mrs. Whittlesea 
permit her to pick up these things?” 

Patricia Wagstaff purred commiseration, 
then turned an explanatory chin upon the 
bearded Russian. 

“There always was a visionary streak in 
the Holbrookes. Sallie’s father was a poor 
clergyman until he accidentally inherited a 
railroad — and lucky it was for the estate 
that he died before he could give it away to 
a God-save-the-poor land colony in Ne- 
braska.”’ 

“And _ Sallie’s 
echoed Tommy Gibbons. 

“Oh — but with a difference!’”’ cooed 
Patricia Wagstaff. “Mrs. Whittlesea 
always recognizes which side of her French 
Last vear she suddenly 
turned socialist. Imagine! For why? Be- 
cause the Government insisted on dredging 
a canal through a corner of her estate, 
Craggy Acres. So she declared that such a 
government ought to be overthrown and 
slapped hastily over the knuckles. Almost 
immediately afterward we were shocked to 
hear she had joined the Little Brotherhood 
of Universal Dawn, was organizing shirt- 
waist-makers’ strikes, lending haut ton to 
child-welfare committees, sending money 
to German gentlemen in Milwaukee, and 
what not. Don’t you love it?” 

“| adore it,”’ acknowledged the Russian 
appreciatively. 

“And now I should like to know about 
that foreigner Sallie Holbrooke has in tow.” 

“I'll drag him to your side,”” said Tommy 
Gibbons, humorously rising. “I'll compel 
him, in a few brief, well chosen sentences, 
to relate to you the sad yet fascinating 
story of his hopes and fears, early strug- 
gles, and triumphant manhood 

‘You'll not!” commanded Patricia Wag- 
staff. ‘You'll come with me and dance 
the lame duck.” 

The stout young man groaned and led 
her away. 

Paul de Jastow, sitting rather stiffly be- 
tween the lovely girl and the pompous 
matron her aunt, sipped cocktails, as tem- 
perately as possible, from a tall etched 
tumbler, and surveyed the scene. On closer 
view, you would have observed that he was 
younger than you at first imagined; that 
his curiously blue-black eyes were full of 


does 


aunt’s about as _ bad,” 


pastry is glacé. 


dreams; that his mouth was too sensitive; 
and that he was not entirely comfortable in 
these surroundings. 

“How many of these,”’ he inquired, indi- 
cating the tall glass, “does one take?”’ 

“One — and slowly,” replied the girl, 
casting upon him a protecting look from 
her kind gray eyes. “And how do you 
like our Babyvlonish rites by this time?” 

“Entirely pagan,” he returned, with a 
smile of scorn. “Pagan? No! Because 
dancing, among the heathen, always had 
some religious significance. But these 
wrigglings and twistings and uncouth ca- 
vortings signify nothing but a vacant mind 
and wanton body ——”’ 

“S-s-sh!”” Mrs. Whittlesea 
with a severe tap on his elbow. 
might hear you.” 

“Ah, pardon! 
be heard.” 

He smiled coolly upon the stately lady. 

“But it mustn’t be violent, vou know, or 
loud,” Mrs. Whittlesea cautioned him. 
“You must take your time. Look around 
first ——” 

“In our world the truth must be sipped 
very slowly,” suggested Sallie Holbrooke, 
tactfully pushing away his cocktail-glass 
while his head was turned toward the dancers, 

The orchestra had swung into one of 
those sensual strains, French in treatment, 
South American in origin, which Broadway 
all-night dancing cafés have given to the 
world of leisure. Many young women, in 
tiny hats, tight-fitting basques, and exag- 
gerated collars, swayed against their 
partners in the manner approved of all 
roof-gardens. A young man of conceited 
carriage, and with the slim, dexterous 
legs of a spider-monkey, moved among the 
dancers, culling partners where he listed. 

“He is what you call a ‘society leader,’ 
that gentleman?” de Jastow scornfully in- 
quired of Mrs. Whittlesea. 

“Heavens, no!” said that important lady 
in shocked tones. “He is a professional 
dancer.” 

“We socialists must recognize the differ- 
ence,” he suggested. The point was blunted 
on Mrs. Whittlesea’s hard exterior. 

“Don’t talk. Look around!” 
Holbrooke whispered to her protégé. 

Already she was rising to join an anxious 
partner on the dancing floor. De Jastow 
obeyed her instructions and studied the 
scene for a long time with smiling lips and 
melancholy eyes. 


admonished, 
“Some one 


I thought I came here to 


Sallie 





err 
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a sort of per- 
told Mrs. 


fascination 
about it,” he 


“There's a 
fumed brutality 
Whittlesea at last. 
“Bravo!” said she, giving him that firm 
vision of her teeth which passed with her as 
a tactful smile 

She leaned 
earnestly 

‘! am interested in our new paper, the 

fact, I’ve bought the 
How vou could help me 
with the You have a remarkable 
gift of phrase-making, young man.” 

W igstaff, who 
Tommy Gibbons, swung very 
close to Whittlesea’s table just as 
the great lady was delivering this remark. 

‘| haven't seen the Grenadier so earnest 
for moons moons,’ she confided in 
Tommy's ear. ‘Now, | wonder what kind 
of a Pole that is she’s pic ked up: % 


closer and addressed him 


Conflagration mn 


majority stock 


editorials! 


Patricia was again dan- 


cing with 


Mrs 


and 


HE manner of Paul de Jastow’s “pick- 

ing up” might have satisfied, or at least 
thrilled, the gossip-bearing soul of Patricia 
Wagstaff, had she accompanied Mrs. Whit- 
tlesea’s splendid limousine, a_ fortnight 
before the above bright revels, to a certain 
dingy hall in one of the Bowery’s dim- 
mest tributaries. These sudden descents 
from a bonded heaven into a shackled hell 
had become quite habitual to the fine lady 
since first she cast her lot under the red flag. 
But to Sallie Holbrooke, too broad-minded, 
enthusiastic, and simple-hearted for the gilt 
railings of convention which surrounded 
her girlhood, these gatherings of earnest, 
prophetic zealots, speaking in the voice of 
protest, constituted a new, inspiring light 
to which something seemed to call her. Sh 
didn’t know it, but it was the soul of her 
visionary father working within, showing 
her the injustice of rags and grease and 


faces, overcoming her natural scorn 
ha 


e 


tragic 
for the evil odors of the place as s 
among the huddled audience under German 
texts promising freedom and equality to the 
burdened many. 

She occupied a chair in the front row, 
between Madame Semlin, the eager Jewess 
who had bidden them there, and her aunt. 
It was with a slight shock that Sallie heard 
Mrs. Whittlesea addressed as “comrade”’; 
but at the same moment the girl noted the 
care with which Madame Semlin took in 
the details of her imported wrap. Many 


sat 


thunderous voices spoke uncouthly, some 
in English, some in German. The girl was 
thrilled by the idea of the thing, not by the 
words of the speakers, which seemed to her, 
trained as she was in grace, mere volleys of 
abuse grotesquely delivered against the 
rich. 

“You'd think we were monstrous growths, 
absolutely without humanity,” she whis- 
pered to Madame Semlin. 

“Consider how we have suffered, 
rade,”” answered that lady. 

‘““They ought to know us better. They 
might understand then.” 

Madame Semlin favored her with an in- 
dulgent smile. A new speaker was mount- 
ing the platform, and Mrs. Whittlesea 
cocked her lorgnon. 

“Who is he, c-comrade?” she inquired of 
Madame Semlin, rather stumbling over 
the word she could never grow quite accus- 
tomed to. 

The man on the platform carried his 
shabby clothes with the bravery of a gen- 
tleman, and there was a graceful restraint 
in his voice and gestures —even though 
his words were vitriol — quite unusual in 
this quarter of New York. His earnest, 
smooth-shaven, youthful face showed a 
high-arched nose and brow, and there was 
something in the glow of his dark eyes 
which shot fire to the imagination of Sallie 
Holbrooke, just turning twenty and a fresh- 
man in Utopia. 

“His name is Paul Jastow, comrade,” 
replied Madame Semlin. ‘He is a young 
prophet,” she added, and settled hugely 
back. 

Sallie, untrained in progressive philoso- 
phy, was satisfied that this man’s English 
was unusually pure, that he wore his hair 
properly short, that he walked on the ball 
of the foot, not heel-flat, as the other ex- 
horters had done. He carried himself like 
a dancing man, she reflected, and thought 
the more of him for it. 

Gradually she came to realize what he 
was saying. She was vaguely sorry, at first, 
that so fine a thing as he should be com- 
mitted to these blood-and-thunder d 
trines. Then his words began to sting — 
to sting her personally, it seemed; for she 
could scarcely restrain a reply, and the red 
flowers of anger bloomed on her cheeks. 

“This must be my crusade and yours.” 
He was speaking without effort, in a voice 
that seemed to charge the air with little 
flashes. “Gethsemane was no garden of 


com- 


oc- 
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pleasant dreams. Blood is the salvation of 
any cause whose heart is in the uplifting of 
man. The heights must be won in the glory 
of sorrow, for the flux of progress must 
always be this: human blood falling upon 
inhuman blood. If true brotherhood shall 
ever be won for mankind, comrades, then 
the human race, the workers, must obliter- 
ate the inhuman race, the idlers. Our ideal 
commonwealth must know no war between 
two alien animals, wealth and poverty. 
Since the Egyptian bondage, the tragedy 
of mankind has been the enslavement of 
the many by the few. Humanity thus lies 
prostrate, because wealth is not human; 
Moloch is not human. His eyes are of gold, 
his heart of stone, his bowels of fire. How, 
then, comrades, shall the monster be thrown 
from his pedestal and man come to his 
estate?” 

Tragic faces were upturned, smoldering 
eyes focused on one delicate outstretched 
hand. 

“The inhuman race must be destroyed 
by the human race — methodically, thor- 


oughly, without passion, just as we burn 
the rats of pestilence with the house that 
sheltered them. This is my crusade, and | 
hope to preach it to the end. 


Let us carry 
the torch to the palaces along Fifth Avenue. 
Let us not palter with words. Let us use 
dynamite 3s 

Madame Semlin, her broad face perfectly 
white, murmured something about “de 
police.” Mrs. Whittlesea sat with a calm 
smile upon her self-satisfied features. 

“May | speak?” 

Sallie Holbrooke was on her feet and her 
voice was as penetrating as a silver reed. 
From the smoothness of her neck a cloak 
of mandarin blue had fallen away. Her fine 
gray eyes were flashing, now at the 
platform, now at the audience around 
her. Mrs. Whittlesea tugged vainly at her 
elbow. 

“Set down!” howled a guttural chorus. 
But the good-looking agitator ceased to 
harangue and stepped to the edge of the 
platform, where he commanded silence. 

“Free speech!” he called out. “Let the 
lady talk.” 

“I’m not an orator,” she began,— and 
her father had given her a voice that car- 
ried,—“‘but I think here is a chance for 
one of the inhuman race, as you call it, to 
correct an error. I come here as a friend 
of the people, although I have the misfor- 
tune of inherited wealth. In spite of this 


drawback, my heart is with your struggle 
and | want to help. But let me say this. 
You can accomplish nothing for your cause, 
for equality, for justice, so long as you over- 
look one primitive fact. There is no essen- 
tial difference between the rich and the poor. 
We are of the same blood, the same clay, 
the same vices and virtues. | often think 
—I always think —that if we could meet 
together in some way where we would under- 
stand 5 

The sentence was never finished, for an 
enormous man at her elbow bellowed: 
“How aboudt Kishinef?” There was a 
distracting roar. Chairs were overturned. 
A woman threw an orange, which missed 
Mrs. Whittlesea’s modish head by the 
shadow of an inch. 

“Must git out!” screamed Madame Sem- 
lin in Mrs. Whittlesea’s ear. But a mob 
was already crushing around them. Then 
it was that the two frightened women felt 
strong hands tugging, tugging them for- 
ward toward the empty orchestra-pit in 
front of the platform. Confusedly, Sallie 
remembered how they followed pell-mell 
down a flight of steps, how a door was 
hastily snap-locked behind them, how some- 
body conducted them along-an underground 
gallery beneath cobwebby beams, how the 
sickly gas-light of a tributary street off the 
Bowery suddenly fell upon them as another 
door opened and they stood together in the 
ill-smelling night. 

Involuntarily the women clasped hands 
under the dull street lamp. A _ policeman 
passed, and noted them without curiosity. 
The man who had guided them thus far 
stood at a polite distance, wiping perspira- 
tion from his smooth forehead. 

“May. I -call you a taxi—or have you 
your own carriage?” he inquired. “I’m 
awfully sorry — what happened. My peo- 
ple haven’t had a chance, you see, to learn 
tolerance.” 

“So we discovered,” laughed Sallie rather 
hysterically. And for the first time she 
recognized in her deliverer Paul Jastow, the 
exhorter. 

It was to a German restaurant in Four- 
teenth Street, where they had appointed to 
sup with Madame Semlin after the meeting, 
that they repaired under the guardianship 
of the young man. There Madame Semlin 
appeared, eloquent with apologies for and 
invectives against the Apaches of the cause 
who had done violence to free speech. A 
Bavarian orchestra played from “The 








eyes caught the glance of Paul de Jastow and rested there. ‘Don't you agree 
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with me, Mr. de Jastow?’ . . . It seemed to Sallie an hour before her champion spoke” 
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Delug and, appropriately, they drank 
German beer from prodigious steins. 

While Mrs. Whittlesea, forgiving to the 
last, outlined campaigns and programs with 
the good Madame, the two young people 
admired each other across the gulf of cir- 
cumstances. He marveled at her trans- 
parent loveliness, wondering how any one 
wearing the uniform of plutocracy could 
be so kind and fair-minded. She remarked 
the fine workmanship of his nose and chin, 
and was pleased to see that his teeth were 
white and his linen clean. 

“This mustn’t get in the papers,” Mrs. 
Whittlesea was cautioning the dark woman. 
There had been a plague of publicity fol- 
lowing her. 

“No, comrade,’’ Madame Semlin reassured 
her. “‘There-were no reporters.” 

‘You can’t imagine how sorry | am — 


for what occurred,” Jastow was saying to 
Sallie. ‘But it goes to illustrate my point. 


You represented wealth talking to poverty 
and you see how vou got along. Poverty 
threw oranges at you.” 

Sut what a pity! If you aim to teach 
the proletariat, as you say you do, why 
can’t vou educate them in justice?” 

“They distrust you.” 

“Why? | came there with my heart 
bleeding for their wrongs. I’m not a pluto- 
crat through anv fault of mv own. i'd 
gladly give my fortune to humanity, if I 
knew how it would do any good.” 

‘| believe you would,” replied the young 
and his eves held hers 
an instant too long. “But wealth is not 
yours to give — don’t you see? Therefore 
it must flow back to the soil where it be- 
ones." 

She saw no reason for taking issue with 
this sweeping statement. The man’s way 
of saving it was without offense. In fact, 
there was something delicate about him. 
His poise, his features, his manners were all 


socialist impulsively; 


fineness 

“You come of a good family,” she found 
herself saying with crude abruptness. 

“Good? Yes, in the worldly sense, where 
good families number a great many bad 
people. We were called ‘de Jastow,’ | 
think, in Poland. My father, who runs a 
haberdasher shop in Grand Sireet, never 
talks about that. My mother was a ser- 
vant. | am—excuse the term — illegiti- 
mate. My mother is dead.” 

“Oh.” Her eyes glanced away for an in- 


stant. ‘‘You speak perfect English.” 





“I might,” he responded quietly. “I am 
a Harvard graduate—the most obscure 
one living, | suppose. I washed dishes in 
a club of wealthy idlers at Cambridge, 
where | was humiliated for four years. 
But the time will come when the soup will 
be dished with a new ladle.” 

“What splendid phrases you make!” 
gushed Mrs. Whittlesea, momentarily di- 
verted from Madame Semlin. “You must 
write for us!” 

“It seems too bad,” Sallie persisted, as 
soon as her aunt turned awav, “that so 
much of your talk— vou socialists — is 
wasted among yourselves. You spend your 
really fine eloquence haranguing people who 
are already convinced. If you have a 
crusade , 

“| have!” he interrupted earnestly. 

“then why can’t you talk to our 
class?” 

“Who would listen?” 

“You couldn’t harangue us from the tail 
of a cart. You’d have to live as one of us 
— learn to know our ways. You couldn't 
show your colors — at least, not all at once. 
Crusades, with us, have to be preached en 
téte-a-téte. But I’d like you to know how 
human we all are, up there in the Pine Har- 
bor Colony. I want you to get over the 
notion that we're all brazen bogies and 
swollen spiders of plutocracy.”’ 

“Then I suppose I could lead you, one 
at a time, out of the wilderness?” 

His air was amusedly unconvinced; but, 
as the two elderly women reveled in 
competitive statistics, the younger people 
talked on and on. Sallie was doing most of 
the talking now, while Paul de Jastow 
ceased to smile as he listened intently, 
watching the play of her glowing eyes, alive 
with an idea. 

“Good night, Mr. Jastow,” said Mrs. 
Whittlesea sweetly, as they parted. “I 
hope next time we can teach each other 
without throwing things.” 

“T’ll try to arrange it,” he answered 
enigmatically, as he helped them into their 
limousine. 

“What were you two chatting about so 
long?” asked her aunt of Sallie, as they 
rolled uptown. 

“He’s promised to come up to Pine Har- 
bor to preach his crusade,” Sallie replied. 

“What! To hire a hail in the midst of 
the colony? Absurd, child!” 

“No. He’s coming to live with us.’ 
Sallie said it in the most casual way. 
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‘As butler, you mean?’”’ gasped the dig- 
nified matron. 

“No; as guest. I've offered him, out of 
my allowance, a sufficient fee to keep him 
in funds while he’s with us. He’s too proud 
to accept our charity, but he'll come as 
a —as a sort of professional paid observer. 
1 want him really to know us and to 
teach our world things about his. It will 
help us all.” 

“| think he’s interesting,” said the woman 
who, in every Sunday journal in America, 
had been heralded as the richest radical in 
the world. 

“| think he’s magnificent,” replied the 
girl. 

II 


. was the morning after the affair of Mrs. 

H. Morse Frothingay’s tea-dance. De 
Jastow, attired in a suit of blue flannel, 
sat facing Sallie in the attitude of a small 
boy being scolded after school. 

“Paul,” she began,—she called him 
“Paul”’ because it seemed to make frank- 
ness easier,—‘‘you will never, never, never 
get on with my people if you go everywhere 
to criticize — to ‘knock,’ as they say.” 


“| hope I didn’t behave like a boor,”’ he 


pleaded humbly. “But I never could 
understand why people want to dance when 
they might just as well be talking.” 

“That’s what you’re here to study,” she 
reminded him kindly. ‘Il want you to learn 
their ways first before you begin trying to 
reform them. No; I don’t mean by that 
that | want you to show the white feather. 
You’re too fine, courageous a prophet to do 
that. Some day some great giant of 
plutocracy will rise up and defy you here. 
Then | want you to be there with your 
sling. OrlI want you to gather facts and 
write a book about us. But get to know 
us first.” 

“But what an exhibition that was!’ 
Paul persisted. “‘A tea-dance, you call it? 
Tea composed of gin and French vermouth. 
Women wriggling like Congo eels to Congo 
music.” 

“There’s a very fine art and skill involved 
in that wriggling,” replied Sallie. 

“And every time you start to say some- 
thing, up strikes the music, and everybody 
begins making arms and legs go like this — 
umpty-tum-tum, tweedle-dee-dee!” 

He arose and, with unexpected cleverness, 
executed a caricature oi what he had seen. 


, 


“Paul,” said Sallie, rising, a look of reso- 
lution upon her young and rosy face, 
“come on!” 

“Excuse me. Where?” 
lowed her bashfully. 

“There’s a phonograph behind the piano 
in the ball-room. I’m going to teach you.” 

“Mademoiselle — my dear lady!” 

Paul de Jastow retreated one dignified 
step, but already she was leading him by a 
lapel of his coat toward the great stretch of 
oaken floor. 

“If you’re going to get within touching 
distance of anybody hereabouts, you’ve just 
And the time to learn is 


His eyes fol- 


got to dance. 
now.” 

Already she had set the machine belching 
forth the strains of “By the Sea.”” Paul de 
Jastow stood like a mannikin, offering his 
timid embrace. 

“Hold me this way,” she commanded, 
“and don’t hop on your toes. Skate! Keep 
your feet down! Foolish boy, you’re try- 
ing to polka. Go like this.” 

In solo she illustrated the a b ¢ of primi- 
tive turkey-trotting. Paul de Jastow’s face 
was a puzzle in embarrassment, admiration, 
disapproval. 

“But, Miss Sallie, | didn’t come here 
to —”’ 

“You came fo live here. This is living,” 
she cut him short. “Now wind up the 
phonograph again and follow me.” 


It was rather surprising, the way de Jas- 
tow got on. The following Thursday he 
occupied a place next Sallie at Mrs. Selden 
Bohler’s dinner-dance. Sallie breathed 
encouragement and advice as, course 
after course, he depleted the arsenal of 
strange forks, working methodicaliy from 
left to right. A great deal of wine was 
poured out into a forest of glassware, 
and the earnest young Pole’s eyes snapped 
ever more brightly as casual couples arose 
at whim from their places and began 
swaying to the music in a large open 
space cleared for dancing in the center of 
the big room. There was a great deal of 
humorous dialogue, mostly hinging on auto- 
mobiles, scandals, stock-gambling, or all 
these elements jumbled together. Patricia 
Wagstaff, straight-backed and rather hag- 
gard, sat at his left; and after she had given 
up her efforts to ‘ix his position in society, 
she galvanized Paul with the sort of anecdotes 
commonly attributed to traveling salesmen. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 140] 
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IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother and her Aunt Harriet on “ the Street,” 
persuades her mother to rent one of the rooms in 
their house to help out the family income. The 
room is taken by a rather mysterious newcomer 
to “the Street’ —a man of about thirty, who 
works as an under clerk for the gas company, but 
whose bearing and speech are those of a man of 
unmistakable breeding and authority. The ad- 
vent of the roomer— K. Le Moyne, as he is 
known — is a severe trial to young Joe Drummond, 
who has grown up with Sidney, is very much in 
love with her, and has asked her to marry him, 
but has been somewhat inconclusively refused. 
His jealousy soon takes a new direction, however. 
Sidney's Aunt Harriet, who for many years has 








borne the chief burden of the family, decides to 
strike out for herself as a city dressmaker; and 
Sidney, confronted with the necessity of sup- 
porting herself and her mother, makes up her 
mind to become a trained nurse. Through the 
family physician, Dr. Ed Wilson, whose brother 
Max is a brilliant surgeon at the hospital, 
she makes her application and is accepted. 
She becomes a frank and ardent hero-worshiper 
of Dr. Max, who, always susceptible to femi- 
nine admiration, is at the moment interested in 
a flirtation with one of his nurses, Miss Harri- 
son, and pays little heed to Sidney. Just 
before Sidney leaves home to commence’ her 
training, she and K. go on a picnic, and 
Sidney falls into the river. K. rescues her. 





The Appointment 


HE same day Doctor Max operated 
at the hospital. It was a Wilson 
day, the young surgeon having six 
cases. One of the innovations Doctor Max 
had made was to change the hour for major 


operations from early morning to mid- 
afternoon. He could do as well later in the 
day,— his nerves were steady and uncounted 


numbers of cigarettes did not make his 
hand shake,— and he hated to get up early. 

The staff had fallen into the way of at- 
tending Wilson's operations. His technique 
was good; but technique alone never gets a 
surgeon anywhere. Wilson was getting re- 
sults. Even the most jealous of that most 
jealous of professions, surgery, had to admit 
that he got results. 

Operations were over for the afternoon. 
The last case had been wheeled out of the 
elevator. The pit of the operating-room 
was in disorder — towels everywhere, tables 
of instruments, steaming sterilizers. Order- 
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lies were going about, carrving out linens, 
emptying pans. At a tabie two nurses were 


cleaning instruments and putting them 
away in their glass cases. Irrigators were 
being emptied, sponges recounted and 


checked off on written lists. 

In the midst of the confusion, Wilson stood 
giving last orders to the interne at his elbow. . 
As he talked he scoured his hands and 
arms with a small brush; bits of lather flew 
off on to the tiled floor. His speech was 
incisive, vigorous. At the hospital they 
said his nerves were iron: there was no let- 
down after the day’s work. The internes 
worshiped and feared him. He was just, 
but without mercy. To be able to work like 
that, so certainly, with so sure a touch, and 
to look like a Greek god! Wilson’s only 
rival, a gynecologist named O'Hara, got 
results, too; but he sweated and swore 
through his operations, was not too careful 
as to asepsis, and looked like a gorilla. 

The day had been a hard one. The oper- 
ating-room nurses were fagged. Two or 
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three probationers had been sent to help 
clean up, and a senior nurse. Wilson’s eyes 
caught the nurse’s eyes as she passed him. 

“Here too, Miss Harrison!” he said 
gaily. “Have they set you on my trail?” 

With the eyes of the room on her, the girl 
answered primly: 

“I’m to be in your office in the mornings, 
Doctor Wilson, and anywhere | am needed 
in the afternoons.” 

“And your vacation?” 

“| shall take it when Miss Simpson 
comes back.” 

Although he went on at once with his 
conversation with the interne, he still heard 
the click of her heels about the room. He 
had not lost the fact that she had flushed 
when he spoke to her. The mischief that 
was latent in him came to the surface. 
When he had rinsed his hands, he followed 
her, carrying the towel to where she stood 
talking to the superintendent of the training 
school. 

“Thanks very much, Miss Gregg,” he 
said. ‘Everything went off nicely.” 

“| was sorry about that catgut. We have 
no trouble with what we prepare ourselves. 
But with so many operations a 

He was in a magnanimous mood. He 
smiled at Miss Gregg, who was elderly and 
gray, but visibly his creature. 

“That’s all right. It’s the first time, and 
of course it will be the last.”’ 

“The sponge list, Doctor.” 

He glanced over it, noting accurately 
sponges prepared, used, turned in. But he 
raissed no gesture of the girl who stood 
beside Miss Gregg. 

“All right.” He returned the list. “‘ That 
was a mighty pretty probationer | brought 
you yesterday.” 

Two small frowning lines appeared be- 
tween Miss Harrison’s dark brows. He 
caught them, caught her somber eyes too, 
and was amused and rather stimulated. 

“She is very young.” 

“Prefer ‘em young,” said Doctor Max. 
“Willing to learn at that age. You'll have 
to watch her, though. You'll have all the 
internes buzzing around, neglecting busi- 
ness.” 

Miss Gregg rather fluttered. She was 
divided between her disapproval of in- 
ternes at all times and of young probation- 
ers generally, and her allegiance to the 
brilliant surgeon whose word was rapidly 
becoming law in the hospital. When an 
emergency of the cleaning up called her 








away, doubt still in her eves, Wilson was 
left alone with Miss Harrison. 

“Tired?” He adopted the gentle, almost 
tender tone that made most women his 
slaves. 

“A little. It is warm.” 

“What are you going to do this evening? 
Any lectures?” 

“Lectures are over for the summer. | 
shall go to prayers, and after that to the 
roof for air.” 

There was a note of bitterness in her 
voice. Under the eves of the other nurses, 
she was carefully contained. They might 
have been outlining the morning’s work at 
his office. 

“The hand lotion, please.” 

She brought it obediently and poured it 
into his cupped hands. The solutions of 
the operating-room played havoc with the 
skin: the surgeons, and especially Wilson, 
soaked their hands plentifully with a healing 
lotion. 

Over the bottle their eyes met again, and 
this time the girl smiled faintly. 

“Can’t you take a little ride to-night 
and cool off? I'll have the car wherever 
you say. A ride and some supper — how 
does it sound? You could get away at 
seven ——” 

“Miss Gregg is coming!” 

With an impassive face, the girl took the 
bottle away. The workers of the operating- 
room surged between them. An interne 
presented an order-book; moppers had 
come in and waited to clean the tiled 
floor. There seemed no chance for Wilson 
to speak to Miss Harrison again. 

But he was clever with the guile of the 
pursuing male. Eyes of all on him, he 
turned at the door of the wardrobe-room, 
where he would exchange his white gar- 
ments for street clothing, and spoke to her 
over the heads of a dozen nurses. 

“That patient’s address that | had for- 
gotten, Miss Harrison, is the corner of the 
Park and Ellington Avenue.” 

“Thank you.” 

She played the game well, was quite calm. 
He admired her coolness. Certainly she 
was pretty, and certainly, too, she was 
interested in him. The hurt to his pride of 
a few nights before was healed. He went 
whistling into the wardrobe-room. As he 
turned he caught the interne’s eye, and 
there passed between them a glance of 
complete comprehension. The _ interne 
grinned. 
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The room was not empty. His brother 
was there, listening to the comments of 
O'Hara, his friendly rival. 

“Good work, boy!”’ said 
clapped a hairy hand on his shoulder. 
“That last case was a wonder. I’m proud 
of vou, and your brother here is indecently 
exalted. It was the Edwardes method, 
wasn’t it? I saw it done at his clinic in 
New York.” 

“Glad vou liked it. 
a pal of mine in Berlin. 
too, poor old chap!” 

“There aren’t three men in the country 
with the nerve and the hand for it.” 

O’Hara went out, glowing with his own 
magnanimitv. Deep in his heart was a 
gnawing of envy not for himself, but for 
his work. These young fellows with no 
family ties, who could run over to Europe 
and bring back anything new that was 
worth while, they had it all over the older 
Not that he would have changed 
God forbid! 


O’Hara, and 


Yes. Edwardes was 
A great surgeon, 


men. 
things. 


Doctor Ed stood by and waited while his 
brother got into his street clothes. 


He was 
There were many times 
when he wished that their mother could 
have lived to see how he had carried 
out his promise to “make a man of Max.” 
This was one of them. Not thaf he took 
any credit for Max’s brilliant career — but 
he would have liked her to know that 
things were going well. He had a picture 
of her over his office desk. Sometimes he 
wondered what she would think of his own 
untidy methods compared with Max’s ex- 
travagant order -— of the bag, for instance, 
with the dog’s collar in it, and other things. 
always determined 


rather silent. 


On these occasions he 
to clear out the bag. 

“1 guess I’ll be getting along,” he said. 
“Will you be home to dinner?”’ 

“I think not. I'll I’m going to run 
out of town, and eat where it’s cool.” 

The Street was potoriously hot in sum- 
mer. When Doctor Max was newly home 
from Europe, and Doctor Fd was selling 
a painfully acquired bond or two to furnish 
the new offices downtown, the brothers had 
occasionally gone together, by way of the 
trolley, to the White Springs Hotel for 
supper. Those had been gala days for the 
older man. To hear names that he had 
read with awe, and mispronounced, most 
of his life, roll off Max’s tongue —- “Old 
Steinmetz” and “that ass of a Heyden- 
reich’’; to hear the medical and surgical 


gossip of the Continent, new drugs, rew 
technique, the small heartburnings of the 
clinics, student scandal — had brought into 
his drab days a touch of color. But that 
was over now. Max had new friends, new 
social obligations; his time was taken up. 
And pride would not allow the older brother 
to show how he missed the early days. 

Forty-two he was, and, what with sleep- 
less nights and twenty years of hurried food, 
he looked fifty. Fifty, then, to Max’s thirty. 

‘“There’s a roast of beef. It’s a pity to 
cook a roast for one.’ 

Wasteful, too, this cooking of food for 
two and only one to eat it. A roast of 
beef meant a visit, in Doctor Ed’s modest- 
paying clientéle. He still paid the expenses 
of the house on the Street. 

“Sorry, old man; I’ve 
arrangement.” 

They left the hospital together. Every- 
where the younger man received the homage 
of success. The elevator-man bowed and 
flung the doors open, with a smile; the phar- 
macy clerk, the doorkeeper, even the con- 
valescent patient who was polishing the great 
brass door-plate, tendered their tribute. 
Doctor Ed looked neither to right nor left. 

At the machine they separated. But 
Doctor Ed stood for a moment with his 
hand on the car. 

“| was thinking, up there this afternoon,” 
he said slowly, “that I’m not sure | want 
Sidney Page to become a nurse.” 

“Whyr” 

“There’s a good deal in life that a girl 
need not know — not, at least, until her 
husband tells her. Sidney’s been guarded, 
and it’s bound to be a shock.” 

“It’s her own choice.” 

“Exactly. A child reaches out 
fire.” 

The motor had started. For the moment 
at least, the younger Wilson had no interest 


made another 


for the 


in Sidney Page. 

“She'll manage all right. 
girls have taken the training and 
through without spoiling their zest for life.” 

Already, as the car moved off, his mind 
was on his appointment for the evening. 


Plenty of other 
come 


Sipney, after her involuntary bath in 
the river, had gone into temporary eclipse 
at the White Springs Hotel. In the oven of 
the kitchen stove sat her two small white 
shoes, stuffed with paper so that they might 
Back in a Cetached laundry, 
maid was ironing various 


dry in shape. 
a sympathetic 
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soft white garments, and singing as she 
worked. 

Sidney sat in a rocking-chair in a hot 
bedroom. She was carefully swathed in 
a sheet from neck to toes, except for her 
arms, and she was being as philosophic as 
possible. After all, it was a good chance to 
think things over. She had very little time 
to think, generally. 

She meant to give up Joe Drummond. 
She didn’t want to hurt him. Well, there 
was that to think over, and a matter of 
probation dresses to be talked over later 
with her Aunt Harriet. Also, there was a 
great deal of advice to K. Le Moyne, who 
was ridiculously extravagant, before trust- 
ing the house to him. She folded her white 
arms and prepared to think over all these 
things. As a matter of fact, she went men- 
tally, like an arrow to its mark, to the 
younger Wilson — to his straight figure in 
its white coat, to his dark eyes and heavy 
hair, to the cleft in his chin wher he smiled. 

“You know, | have always been more 
than half in love with you myself.” .. . 

Some one tapped lightly at the door. 
She was back again in the stuffy hotel 
room, clutching the sheet about her. 

“Yes?” 

“It’s Le Moyne. 

‘Perfectly. 
you!” 

“I'm doing very well. The maid will 
soon be ready. . What shall | order for 
supper?” 

“Anything. I’m starving.” 

Whatever visions K. Le Moyne may 
have had of a chill or of a feverish cold 
were dispelled by that. 

“The moon has arrived, as per specifi- 
cations. Shall we eat on the terrace?” 

‘| have never eaten on a terrace in my 
life. I'd love it.” 

“| think your shoes have shrunk.” 

“Flatterer!”” She laughed. “Go away and 
order supper. And I can see fresh lettuce. 
Shall we have a salad?” 

K. Le Moyne assured her through the 
door that he would order a salad, and pre- 
pared to descend. 

But he stood for a moment in front of the 
closed door, for the mere sound of her 
moving, beyond it. Things had gone very 
far with the Pages’ roomer that day in the 
country; not so far as they were to go, but 
far enough to let him see on the brink of 
what misery he stood. 

He could not go away. 


Are you all right?” 
How stupid it must be for 


He had promised 


her to stay: he was needed. He thought 
he could have endured seeing her marry 
Joe, had she cared for the boy. That way, 
at least, lay safety for her. The boy had 
fidelity and devotion written large over him. 
But this new complication —her romantic in- 
terest in Wilson, the surgeon’s reciprocal 
interest in her, with what he knew of the 
man — made him quail. 

From the top of the narrow staircase to 
the foot, and he had lived a year’s torment! 
At the foot, however, he was startled out of 
his reverie. Joe Drummond stood there 
waiting for him, his blue eyes recklessly 
alight. 

“You — you dog!” said Joe. 

There were people in the hotel parlor. 
Le Moyne took the frenzied boy by the 
elbow and led him past the door to 
the empty porch. 

“Now,” he said, “if you will keep your 
voice down, I'll listen to what you have 
to say.” 

“You know what I’ve got to say.” 

This failing to draw from K. Le Moyne 
anything but his steady glance, Joe jerked 
his arm free and clenched his fist. 

“What did you bring her out here for?” 

“| do not know that I owe you any 
explanation, but | am willing to give you 
one. I brought her out here for a trolley 
ride and a picnic luncheon. Incidentally 
we brought the ground squirrel out and 
set him free.” 

He was sorry for the boy. Life not 
having been all beer and skittles to him, 
he knew that Joe was suffering, and was 
marvelously. patient with him. 

“Where"s she now?” 

“She had the misfortune to fall in the 
river. She ig upstairs.” And, seeing the 
light of unbelief in Joe’s eyes: “If you care 
to make a tour of investigation, you will 
find that | am entirely truthful. In the 
laundry a maid ——” 

“She is engaged to me” — doggedly. 
“Everybody in the neighborhood knows it, 
and yet you bring her out here for a picnic! 
It’s — it’s damned rotten treatment.” 

His fist had unclenched. Before K. Le 
Moyne’s eyes his own fell. He felt suddenly 
young and futile; his just rage turned to 
blustering in his ears. 

“Now, be honest with yourself. 
really an engagement?”’ 

“Yes,” doggedly. 

“Even in that case, isn’t it rather arro- 
gant to say that — that the young lady in 


Is there 
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question can accept no ordinary friendly 
attentions from another man?’”’ 

Utter astonishment left Joe almost speech- 
less. The Street, of course, regarded an 
engagement as a setting aside of the affi- 
anced couple, an isolation of two, than 
which marriage itself was not more a soli- 
tude @ deux. After a moment: 

“1 don’t know where you came from,” 
he said, “‘but around here decent men cut 
out when a girl’s engaged.” 

“T see!” 

“What’s more, what do we know about 
you? Who are you, anyhow? I’ve looked 
you up. Even at your office they don’t 
know anything. You may be all right, 
but how do | know it? And, even if you 
are, renting a room in the Page house 
doesn’t entitle you to interfere with the 
family. You get her into trouble and I'll 
kill you!” 

It took courage, that speech, with K. Le 
Moyne towering five inches above him and 
growing a little white about the lips. 

“Are you going to say all these things 
to Sidney?” 

“Does she allow you to call her Sidney?”’ 

“Are your”’ 

“lam. And I am going to find out why 


you were upstairs just now.” 
Perhaps never in his twenty-two years 


had young Drummond been so near a 
thrashing. Fury that he was ashamed of 
shook Le Moyne. For very fear of himself, 
he thrust his hands in the pockets of his 
Norfolk coat. 

“Very well,” he said. “You go to her 
with just one of these ugly insinuations, and 
I’ll take mighty good care that you are sorry 
for it. 1 don’t care to threaten. You're 
younger than I am, and lighter. But if you 
are going to behave like a bad child you 
deserve a licking, and I’ll give it to you.” 

An overflow from the parlor poured out 
on the porch. Le Moyne had got himself 
in hand somewhat. He was still angry, but 
the look in Joe’s eyes startled him. He put 
a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“You're wrong, old man,” he said. 
“You're insulting the girl you care for by 
the things you are thinking. And, if it’s 
any comfort to you, | have no intention of 
interfering in any way. You can count me 
out. It’s between you and her. ” 

Joe picked his straw hat from a chair 
and stood turning it in his hands. 

“Even if you don’t care for her, how do 
I know she isn’t crazy about you?” 


““My word of honor, she isn’t.” 

“She sends you notes to McKees’. 

“Just to clear the air, I'll show it to you. 
It’s no breach of confidence. It’s about 
the hospitai.”’ 

Into the breast pocket of his coat he 
dived and brought up a wallet. The wallet 
had had a name on it in gilt letters that had 
been carefully scraped off. But Joe did not 
wait to see the note. 

“Oh, damn the hospital!’’ he said — and 
went swiftly down the steps and into the 
gathering twilight of the June night. 

It was only when he reached the street 
car, and sat huddled in a corner, that he 
remembered something. 

Only about the hospital — but Le Moyne 
had kept the note, treasured it! Joe was 
not subtle, not even clever; but he was a 
lover, and he knew the ways of love. The 
Pages’ roomer was in love with Sidney, 
whether he knew it or not. 


” 


The Most Dangerous of Toys 


ARLOTTA HARRISON pleaded a 
headache, and was excused from the 
operating-room and from prayers. 

“I’m sorry about the vacation,” Miss 
Gregg said kindly, “‘but in a day or two I can 
let you off. Go out now and get a little air.” 

The girl managed to dissemble the tri- 
umph in her eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said languidly, and 
turned away. Then: “About the vacation, 
I am not ina hurry. If Miss Simpson needs 
a few days to straighten things out, | can 
stay on with Doctor Wilson.” 

Young women on the eve of a vacation 
were not usually so reasonable. Miss Gregg 
was grateful. 

“She will probably need a week. Thank 
you. I wish more of the girls were as 
thoughtful, with the house full and opera- 
tions all day and every day.” 

Outside the door of the anesthetizing- 
room Miss Harrison’s languor vanished. 
She sped along corridors and up the stairs, 
not waiting for the deliberate elevator. 
Inside of her room, she closed and bolted 
the door, and, standing before her mirror, 
gazed long at her dark eyes and bright hair. 
Then she proceeded briskly with her 
dressing. 

Carlotta Harrison was not a_ child. 
Though she was only three years older 
than Sidney, her experience of life was 
as of three to Sidney’s one. The product 
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of a curious marriage,—when Tommy 
Harrison of Harrison’s Minstrels, touring 
Spain with his troupe, had met the pretty 
daughter of a Spanish shopkeeper and 
eloped with her,— she had certain qualities 
of both, a Yankee shrewdness and capacity 
that made her a capable nurse, complicated 
by occasional outcroppings of southern 
Europe, furious bursts of temper, slow and 
smoldering vindictiveness. A passionate 
creature, in reality, smothered under heredi- 
tary Massachusetts caution. 

She was well aware of the risks of the 
evening’s adventure. The only dread she 
had was of the discovery of her escapade by 
the hospital authorities. Lines were sharply 
drawn. Nurses were forbidden more than 
the exchange of professional conversation 
with the staff. In that world of her choos- 
ing, of hard work and little play, of service 
and self-denial and vigorous rules of con- 
duct, discovery meant dismissal. 

She put on a soft black dress, open at the 
throat, and with a wide white collar and 
cuffs of some sheer material. Her yellow 
hair was drawn high under her low black 
hat. From her Spanish mother she had 
learned to please the man, not herself. She 
guessed that Doctor Max would wish her to 
be inconspicuous, and she dressed accord- 
ingly. Then, being a cautious person, she 
disarranged her bed slightly and thumped 
a hollow into her pillow. The nurses’ rooms 
were subject to inspection, and she had 
pleaded a headache. 

She was exactly on time. Doctor Max, 
driving up to the corner five minutes late, 
found her there, quite matter-of-fact but 
exceedingly handsome, and acknowledged 
the evening’s adventure much to his taste. 

‘A little air first, and then supper — 
how’s that?” 

“Air first, please. I’m very tired.” 

He turned the car toward the suburbs, 
and then, bending toward her, smiled into 
her eves. 

“Well, this is life!” 

“I’m cool for the first time to-day.” 

After that they spoke very little. Even 
Wilson’s superb nerves had felt the strain 
of the afternoon, and under the girl’s dark 
eyes were purplish shadows. She leaned 
back, weary but luxuriously content. 

Once he turned and looked down at her. 

“Not uneasy, are your” 

“Not particularly. 1I’m too comfortable. 
But | hope we're not seen.” 

“Even if we are, why not? You are going 


with me to a case. I’ve driven Miss Simp- 
son about a lot.” 

It was almost eight when he turned the 
car into the drive of the’ White Springs 
Hotel.. The six-to-eight supper was almost 
over. One or two motor parties were pre- 
paring for the moonlight drive back to the 
city. All around was virgin country, sweet 
with early summer odors of new-cut grass, 
of blossoming trees and warm earth. On 
the grass terrace over the valley, where ran 
Sidney’s unlucky river, was a magnolia full 
of creamy blossoms among waxed leaves. 
Its silhouette against the sky was quaintly 
heart-shaped. 

Under her mask of languor, Carlotta’s 
heart was beating wildly. What an adven- 
ture! What a night! Let him lose his head 
a little; she could keep hers. If she were 
skilful and played things right, who could 
tell? To marry him, to leave behind the 
drudgery of the hospital, to feel safe as she 
had not felt for years, that was a stroke to 
play for! 

The magnolia was just beside her. She 
reached up and, breaking off one of the 
heavy-scented flowers, placed it in the 
bosom of her black dress. 


Sipney and K. Le Moyne were dining 
together. The novelty of the experience 
had made her eyes shine like stars. She 
saw only the magnolia tree shaped like a 
heart, the terrace edged with low shrub- 
bery, and beyond the faint gleam that was 
the river. For her the dish-washing clatter 
of the kitchen was stilled, the noises from 
the bar were lost in the ripple of the river; 
the scent of the grass killed the odor of 
stale beer that wafted out through the open 
windows. The unshaded glare of the lights 
behind her in the house was eclipsed by the 
crescent edge of the rising moon. Dinner 
was over. Sidney was experiencing the rare 
treat of after-dinner coffee. 

Le Moyne, grave and contained, sat 
across from her. To give so much pleasure, 
and so easily! How young she was, and 
radiant! No wonder the boy was mad 
about her. She fairly held out her arms 
to life. 

Ah, that was too bad! Another table was 
being brought; they were not to be alone. 
But what roused in him violent resentment 
only appealed to Sidney’s curiosity. 

“Two places!” she commented. “Lovers, 
of course. Or perhaps honeymooners.” 

K. tried to fall into her mood. 
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“A box of candy against a good cigar, 
they are a stolid married couple.” 

“How shall we know?”’ 

“That’s easy. If they loll back and 
watch the kitchen door, | win. If they lean 
forward elbows on the table, and talk, you 
get the candy.” 

Sidney, who had been leaning forward, 
talking eagerly over the table, suddenly 
straightened and flushed. 

Carlotta Harrison. came out alone. Al- 
though the tapping of her heels was dulled 
by the grass, although she had exchanged 
her cap for the black hat, Sidney knew her 


at once. A sort of thrill ran over her. It 


was the pretty nurse from Doctor Wilson’s 


office. Was it possible — but of course not! 
The book of rules stated explicitly that 
such things were forbidden. 

“Don’t turn around,” she said swiftly. 
“It is the Miss Harrison | told you about. 
She is looking at us.” 

Carlotta’s eyes were blinded for a moment 
by the glare of the house lights. She dropped 
into her chair, with a flash of resentment at 
the proximity of the other table. She lan- 
guidly surveyed its two occupants. Then 
she sat up, her eyes on Le Moyne’s grave 
profile turned toward the valley. 

Lucky for her that Wilson had stopped 
in the bar, that Sidney’s instinctive good 
manners forbade her staring, that only the 
edge of the summer moon shone through the 
trees. She went white and clutched the 
edge of the table, with her eyes closed. 
That gave her quick brain a chance. It 
was madness, June madness. She was al- 
ways seeing him, even in her dreams. This 
man much older. She looked 
again. 

She had not been mistaken. _ Here, and 
after all these months! K. Le Moyne, quite 
unconscious of her presence, looked down 
into the valley. 

Wilson appeared on the wooden porch 
above the terrace, and stood, his eyes search- 
ing the half light for her. df he came down 
to her, the man at the next table might turn, 
would see her —— 

She rose and went swiftly back toward 
the hotel. All the gaiety was gone out of 
the evening for her, but she forced a light- 
ness she did not feel: 

“It is so dark and depressing out there — 
it makes me sad.’ 

“Surety you do not want to dime in the 
house?” 

“Do you mind?” 


was older, 


“Just as you wish. This is your evening.” 

But he was not pleased. The prospect 
of the glaring lights and soiled linen of the 
dining-room jarred on his esthetic sense. 
He wanted a setting for himself, for the girl. 
Environment was vital to him. But when, 
in the full light of the moon, he saw the 
purplish shadows under her eyes, he forgot 
his resentment. She had had a hard day. 
She was tired. His easy sympathies were 
roused. He leaned over and ran his hand 
caressingly along her bare fore-arm. 

“Your wish is my law — to-night,” he 
said softly. 

After all, the evening was a disappoint- 
ment to him. The spontaneity had gone out 
of it, for some reason. The girl who had 
thrilled to his glance those two mornings 
in his office, whose somber eyes had met his, 
fire for fire, across the operating-room, was 
not playing up. She sat back in her chair, 
eating little, starting at every step. Her 
eyes, which by every rule of the game 
should have been gazing into his, were fixed 
on the oilcloth-covered passage outside 
the door. 

“I think, after all, you are frightened!” 

“Terribly.” 

“A little danger adds to the zest of things. 
You know what Nietzsche says about that.” 

“I. am not fond of Nietzsche.” Then, 
with an effort: “‘What does he say?” 

“*Two things are wanted by the true man 
—danger and play. Therefore he seeketh 
woman as the most dangerous of toys.’” 

“Women are dangerous only when you 
think of them as toys. When a man finds 
that a woman can reason,—do anything 
but feel—he regards her as a menace. 
But the reasoning woman is really 
dangerous than the other sort.” 

This was more like the real thing. To 
talk careful abstractions like this, with 
beneath each abstraction its concealed per- 
sonal application, to talk of woman and look 
in her eyes, to discuss new philosophies with 
their freedoms, to discard old creeds and old 
moralities — that was his game. Wilson 
became content, interested again. The girl 
was nimble-minded. She challenged his 
philosophy and gave him a chance to defend 
it. With the conviction, as their meal went 
on, that Le Moyne and his companion must 
surely have gone, she gained ease. 

It was only by wild driving that she got 
back to the hospital by ten o'clock. 

Wilson left her at the corner, well content 
with himself. He had had the rest he 
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needed in congenial company. The girl 
stimulated his interest. She was mental, 
but not too mental. And he approved of his 
own attitude. He had been discreet. Even 
if she talked, there was nothing to tell. But 
he felt confident that she would not talk. 

As he drove up the Street, he glanced 
across at the Page house. Sidney was there 
on the door-step, talking to a tall man who 
stood below and looked up at her. Wilson 
settled his tie, in the darkness. Sidney was 
a mighty pretty girl. The June night was 
in his blood. He was sorry he had not 
kissed Carlotta good night. He rather 
thought, now he looked back, she had 
expected it. 

As he got out of his car at the curb, a 
young man who had been standing in the 
shadow of the tree-box moved quickly away. 

Wilson smiled after him in the darkness. 

“That you, Joe?” he called. 

But the boy went on. 


On a Balcony 


IDNEY entered the hospital as a pro- 

bationer early in August. Christine 
was to be married in September to Palmer 
Howe, and, with Harriet and K. in the 
house, she felt that she could safely leave 
her mother. 

The balcony outside the parlor was «!- 
ready under way. ~On the night before 
she went away, Sidney took chairs out there 
and sat with her mother until the dew drove 
Anna to the lamp in the sewing-room and 
her “Daily Thoughts” reading. 

Sidney sat alone and viewed her world 
from this new and pleasant angle. She 
could see the garden and the whitewashed 
fence with its morning-glories, and at the 
same time, by turning her head, view the 
Wilson house across the Street. She looked 
mostly at the Wilson house. 

K. Le Moyne was upstairs in his room. 
She could hear him tramping up and down, 
and catch, occasionally, the bitter-sweet 
odor of his old briar pipe. 

All the small loose ends of her life were 
gathered up — except Joe. She would have 
liked to get that clear, too. She wanted him 
to know how she felt about it all: that she 
liked him as much as ever, that she did not 
want to hurt him. But she wanted to make 
it clear, too, that she knew now that she 
would never marry him. She thought she 
would never marry; but, if she did, it would 


be to a man doing a man’s work in the 
world. Her eyes turned wistfully to the 
house across the Street. 

K.’s lamp still burned overhead, but his 
restless tramping about had ceased. He 
must be reading —he read a great deal. 
She really ought to go to bed. A neighbor- 
hood cat came stealthily across the Street, 
and stared up at the little balcony with 
green-glowing eyes. 

“Come on, Bill Taft,” she said. “ Regi- 
nald is gone, so you are welcome. Come on.” 

Joe Drummond, passing the house for the 
fourth time that evening, heard her voice, 
and hesitated uncertainly on the pavement. 

“That you, Sid?” he called softly. 

“Joe! Come in.” 

“It’s late; I’d better get home.” 
misery in his voice hurt her. 
“Tl not keep you long. 

to you.” 

He came slowly toward her. 

“Well?” he said hoarsely. 

“You're not very kind to me, Joe.” 

“My God!” said poor Joe. “ Kind to you! 
Isn’t the kindest thing | can do to keep 
out of your way?” 

“Not if you are hating me all the time. 

“1 don’t hate you.” 


The 


I want to talk 


“Then why haven’t you been to see me? 


Her voice 
outraged 


If | have done anything — 
was a-tingle with virtue 
friendship. 

“You haven’t done 
show me where | get off.” 

He sat down on the edge of the balcony 
and stared out blankly. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it —— 

“I’m not blaming you. I was a fool to 
think you’d ever care about me. |! don’t 
know that I feel so bad — about the thing. 
I’ve been around seeing some other girls, 
and I notice they’re glad to see me, and 
treat me right, too.” There was bovish 
bravado in his voice. “But what makes me 
sick is to have every one saying you've 
jilted me.” 

“Good gracious! 
promised.” 

“Well, we look at it in different ways; 
that’s all. 1 took it for a promise.” 

Then suddenly all his carefully conserved 
indifference fled. He bent forward quickly 
and, catching her hand, held it against 
his lips. 

“I’m crazy about you, Sidney. 
the truth. | wish | could die!” 


and 


anything but — 


Why, Joe, I never 


That’s 
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MONG the big, smoldering issues in the United States 
has been the question of government ownership and man- 
agement of telephone lines. Now and again this issue 
flares into prominence, and some discussion of it must almost 
inevitably follow the opening, this fall, of transcontinental com- 
munication between New York and San Francisco. It ts there- 
fore important, as this great final step in telephone development 
1s taken, to consider the history of what Arnold Bennett has 
termed ‘‘the most poetical achievement of the American people.” 
McCLURE’S presents here an account of the extension of the 
telephone from the time, thirty-eight years ago, when conversa- 
tion from one room to another was regarded as a miracle. 





NQUESTIONABLY, the telephone is 
the greatest industrial and commercial 
achievement of the American people. 


almost insignificant compared with what we 
have done with the telephone. Even from 
the standpoint of commercial morality, the 
We can 


Our accomplishments in railroads, steel, oil, 
agriculture, and general manufacture loom 
large in our imagination; these, however, 
when measured by originality, daring, re- 
sourcefulness, energy, and courage, are 


telephone is a credit to America. 
not point to a single “‘swollen”’ fortune that 
the telephone has made. Congressman 
Lewis, the leader in the fight for govern- 
ment ownership, and a severe critic of the 
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OSTESSES ARE MORE 
AND MORE FALLING 
INTO THE HABIT OF 
TELEPHONING 


INVITATIONS FOR DINNER 





Bell Company, freely acknowledges that 
that corporation has no watered stock. 

According to Arnold Bennett, the tele- 
phone expresses the American spirit more 
completely than any other material thing. 
“What strikes and frightens the backward 
European in the United States,” he writes, 
“is the efficiency and fearful universality 
of the telephone. .. . For me it was the 
proudest achievement § and __ essentially 
the most poetical achievement of the 
American people.” : 

The American telephone system is not 
only the greatest of our industrial accom- 
plishments: it is also the most modern. In 
any real comprehensive sense, its usefulness 
dates from the vear 1900. Until that time 
the telephone was a luxury — the privilege 
of a social and commercial aristocracy. 
About 1900, however, the Bell Company 
started a campaign, unparalleled in its 
energy, persistence, and success, to democ- 
ratize this instrument — to make it part of 
the daily life of every man, woman, and child. 
Statistics prove how this campaign has 
succeeded. In 1900 there were only 650,000 


telephones in the United States. There are 
now 10,000,000. We put in more new tele- 
phones every year now than we had in the 
whole country fourteen years ago. More 
than any other fact, these figures emblazon 
the progress the American people have 
made in material prosperity, enlighten- 
ment, and in all the social virtues. 


No Telephone in the Bank of England 


Nothing so distinguishes the every-day 
American from the every-day European as 
his use of this convenience. Statisticians 
commonly arrange their telephone figures in 
two classes: the United States and — the 
rest of the world. This country contains 
nearly all of the telephones in existence; 
to be exact, about seventy per cent. We 
have, as already said, 10,000,000 tele- 
phones; Canada, Central America, South 
America, Great Britain, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa all combined have only about 4,000,- 
ooo. In order to make an impressive show- 
ing, however, we need not include the back- 
ward peoples; a comparison with the mosi 
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enlightened nations emphasizes the same 
point. Thus New York City has more tele- 
phones than six European countries taken 
together — Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
Chicago, with a population of 2,000,000, 
has more telephones than the whole of 
France, with a population of 40,000,000. 
Philadelphia, with 1,500,000 people, has 
more than the Russian Empire with 166,000,- 
Boston has more telephones than 
Austria-Hungary; Los Angeles more than 
the Netherlands; and Kansas City more 
than Belgium. Several office buildings and 
hotels in New York City have more instru- 
ments than the Kingdom of Greece or Bul- 
garia. The whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland has about 650,000 telephones 
about 200,000 more than the City of New 
York. This modern necessity has not yet 
penetrated some of its most venerable 
institutions. There is not a solitary tele- 
phone in the Bank of England! Only a 
few English hotels have instruments in all 
the rooms; one still pushes buttons for 
water, valets, and maids. 


000. 


Natural conditions largely explain the 
fact that the United States has a greater 
railroad mileage than European countries; 
they do not explain our greater number of 
telephones. The countries with the densest 
populations should naturally have the great- 
est telephone equipment, for this is the 
ideal method of communication over short 
distances. On all natural grounds, therefore, 
Europe should have more telephones than we. 


Wretched Telephone Service of Europe 


Mere numbers, however, tell only half the 
story. It is when we compare service that 
American superiority stands most manifest. 
We need not depend upon the spread-eagle 
tendencies of American travelers for our 
facts; Europeans, whatever their opinion of 
most things American, constantly praise our 
telephone service. Take up almost any 
London newspaper at the present moment; 
it is filled with complaints of the wretched 
English service. The London Times, which, 
when the telephone was first introduced, 
denounced it as “the latest American hum- 
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bug,” and said that it was far inferior to 
“the well established system of speaking- 
tubes,” is now conducting a crusade for 
the introduction of American telephone 
methods. It daily publishes letters abusing 
and ridiculing the English system. These 
communications give a striking picture of 
telephone inefficiency. If they describe 
things accurately, there is apparently no 
telephone vexation that the Englishman 
does not have to endure. Delays in getting 
connections are apparently chronic. The 
operators constantly make mistakes — give 
wrong numbers, cut off, and make evasive 
excuses. At times it seems impossible to 
get connections at all, especially from four 
to five in the afternoon — when the opera- 
tors are taking tea. Suburban connections, 
which in New York take about ninety 
seconds, average half an hour in London. 
Many of the smaller cities have no night 
service. The badness of the telephone 
service, indeed, has become a_ national 
scandal. At the moment these lines are 
written, a lively debate is taking place 
in Parliament on the English telephone sys- 


tem. It is chiefly useful, one speaker de- 
clares, “‘as a source of profitable revenue to 
the nerve specialist.” The burden of all the 
speeches is the splendid service in the United 
States. The newspapers have recently given 
considerable space to Lloyd-George’s attempt 
to get atrunk connection. After waiting an 
hour, he gave it up in despair and disgust. 

An American thinks nothing of putting 
in a telephone; he notifies his company and 
in a few days the instrument is installed. 
We take a thing like this for granted. 
But there are places where a mere tele- 
phone subscription, the privilege of having 
an instrument installed, is a property right 
of considerable value, where the telephone 
service has a “waiting list,” like an exclusive 
club. In Japan, for instance, 40,000 people 
are at present clamoring for telephones and 
can not get them; about 3,000 are added to 
the list every month. One can sell a tele- 
phone privilege at a good price; its value is 
daily quoted on the stock exchange. In_ 
France the installation of a telephone, while 
not so long drawn out, is a rather harrowing 
proceeding. The subscriber has to buy his 
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own instrument — taking his pick from a 
variegated assortment, some specimens re- 
sembling the affair Alexander Bell exhibited 
in Philadelphia in 1876. He pays in ad- 
vance for calls and telegrams, since the 
French government, which controls the sys- 
tem, never encourages trade by extending 
credit. When, after six or eight weeks, the 
connection is finally made, the subscriber’s 
troubles have only begun. 

Chambers of Commerce in several French 
cities have investigated conditions and aired 
their grievances in lengthy reports. In many 
places the exchanges close for lunch at the 
noon hour. In case of fire or sudden illness 
at night, the telephone is no resource; it is 
usually silent after seven o'clock; an all- 
night service is unknown. In order to get 
such a night service, the merchants of 
Limoges recently had to pass the hat and 
pay for it themselves. In particular, the 
French complain of the long-distance ser- 
vice. Calling up a friend seventy-five or 
a hundred miles away is apparently a cere- 
monious proceeding. The subscriber has 
to notify the exchange a considerable time 


The operator puts down the 
name at the foot of a list, and makes an 
appointment usually several hours ahead 
— sometimes for the succeeding day. Par- 
ticularly energetic Frenchmen, planning a 
long-distance call, get up bright and early 
in the morning, so as to obtain a favored 
position, much as we get in line early for 
opera tickets. When he gets his “party,” 
he can talk for only three minutes. This 
rule is inexorable. When the three minutes 
have expired, the operator cuts him off 
in the middle of a sentence. If he wishes 
to continue the conversation, he takes 
his place once more at the foot of the 
line and waits his turn. Efficient 
Germany complains of similar short- 
comings. I could quote from the reports of 
many Chambers of Commerce specifying 
conditions that have no counterpart here. 


in advance. 


The Englishman Writes — the American 
Telephones 


Americans, however, by constantly using 
the telephone, have developed what may be 
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called a sixth sense. They can project their 
personalities over an almost unlimited 
area. In the United States the telephone 
has become the one all-prevailing method 
of communication. The European writes or 
telegraphs; the American more frequently 
telephones. In this country the telephone 
penetrates to places which even the mails 
never reach. The Rural Free Delivery and 
other forms of the mail service extend 
to 58,000 communities; our 10,000,000 
telephones encompass 70,000 communities. 
We use this instrument for all the varied 
experiences of life, domestic, social, com- 
mercial. There are residences in New York 
City that have private branch exchanges, 
like a bank or a newspaper office. Hostesses 
are more and more falling into the habit 
of telephoning invitations for dinner and 
other diversions; the practice has one 
tremendous advantage: acceptances or 
regrets can usually be obtained instantane- 
ously. Indeed, nearly all the invitations 
to the latest White House wedding were 
sent via telephone. 

rhis unobtrusive instrument is making all 


kinds of changes in commercial life. Some 
one once told Edward H. Harriman that he 
was a slave to the telephone. ‘Not at all,” 
he answered; “it is a slave to me.”’ 


A Railroad Saved from Bankruptcy by 
Telephone 


If his history could be written, telephonic 
conversations would unquestionably furnish 
most of the material. Mr. Harriman once 
dramatically saved the Erie Railroad from 
bankruptcy by timely use of a _ bedside 
telephone. 

Many people find telephone conversa- 
tions more convenient than personal inter- 
views; it is every day displacing the stenog- 
rapher and the traveling salesman. It is 
sometimes a simple thing to get a man’s 
ear at the telephone, when a business card, 
sent in obsequiously, is ignored. A Chicago 
man tells the story of taking the train to 
New York in order to give a certain business 
transaction his “personal attention.” Ar- 
riving at the Grand Central Station, he 
called up to make an appointment. His 
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friend at once plunged into a discussion of 
the matter at hand, and in a few seconds 
everything was settled. The trip from Chi- 
cago had been wasted. Another Chicagoan 
tells of coming to New York on a similar 
errand. The man he sought was so busy, 
however, that he could not see him. He 
returned to Chicago, called him up by tele- 
phone, and transacted his business in a few 
minutes. The use of the telephone as a sell- 
ing agent is increasing every day. Practi- 
cally all big stores have a telephone order 
department. Some have salesmen who prac- 
tically never see their customers — they 
call them up and offer goods over the wire. 
These salesmen have a list of “telephone 
prospects.”’ As soon as new stock arrives, 
they examine it, decide what particular 
customers it will appeal to, call these cus- 
tomers up, and discuss the matter in detail. 

Things like these are commonplaces; 
what is not so generally understood is the 
extent to which the American telephone has 
penetrated to the farm. In Europe rural 
telephones are almost unknown; here they 
are found everywhere. In the United 


States one third of all our telephone sta- 
tions are in country districts. The farmer 
does not depend upon the mails; like the 
city man, he telephones. This instrument 
is thus the greatest civilizing force that we 
have; for civilization is very largely a mat- 
ter of intercommunication. Indeed, the tel- 
ephone and other similar agencies, such as 
the parcel post, the rural free delivery, bet- 
ter roads and the automobile, are rapidly 
transforming rural life in this country. In 
several regions, especially in the Mississippi 
Valley, a farmer who has no telephone is in 
a class by himself, like one who has no 
mowing-machine or reaper. Thus the last 
returns from lowa, taken by the census,-as 
far back as 1907, showed that seventy-three 
per cent of all the farms — 160,000 out of 
220,000 — had telephones; the proportion 
is unquestionably greater now. 


Abolishing the Loneliness of American 
Farms 


The telephone has removed half the 
terrors and isolation of rural life. Many 
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HAS RUSHED TO THE 
TELEPHONE AND CALLED 


UP THE NEIGHBORS 





a lonely farmer’s wife or daughter, on 
the approach of a_ suspicious-looking 
character, has rushed to the telephone 
and called up the neighbors; so that now 
tramps notoriously avoid houses that 
shelter the protecting wires. In remote 
sections, insanity, especially among women, 
is frequently the result of loneliness. The 
telephone is doing much to mitigate this. 
Its social usefulness shows to particular ad- 
vantage in the country. Women pay calls 
in this way. ‘‘ Hogging the wire,” a common 
enough vice on party lines in the city, is a 
crying scandal on the farms. Eavesdrop- 
ping is so common that it arouses practi- 
cally no resentment. Some farmers’ wives 
sit with their ears glued to the receiver all 
the long, dreary afternoon, taking in all 
their neighbors’ secrets. In some places it 
is commonly remarked that one must do his 
talking quickly if he wishes to do it at all. 
If the conversation is prolonged, the voices 
become feebler and feebler, as one after 
another of the neighbors takes down his 
receiver. In this way the telephone 


communities become unified in a 
literal sense. 

In connection with the parcel post, the 
telephone makes the rural family practically 
a part of the city. The farmer’s wife can 
now call up the nearest town, order hats, 
dress goods, and other articles of mer- 
chandise, and have them arrive the next 
morning by mail. 


very 


Farmers Now Sell Their Products by 
Telephone 


Most important, perhaps, is the part that 
the telephone plays in the business of the 
farm. It is making the agriculturist more 
independent every day. It is protecting 
him against that great object of his de- 
testation, the middleman. For example: 
this obnoxious character made his appear- 
ance the other day at an apple orchard in 
Vermont. After the usual preliminary skir- 
mish, he offered the farmer $1.50 a barrel. 
The latter, excusing himself, called up the 
nearest market, and found that his apples 
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N REMOTE SECTIONS, 


INSANITY, ESPECIALLY 


AMONG WOMEN, IS 


FREQUENTLY THE RESULT OF 


LONELINESS. THE 


TELEPHONE IS DOING 


MUCH TO MITIGATE THIS 


bh w.P 





were bringing two dollars. As he had five 
hundred barrels, this one telephone conver- 
sation netted him.$250. This sort of thing 
1S taking place all over the United States. 
Most farmers now sell their products by 
telephone. 

In the old days the Kansas farmer used 
to carry his grain into market by wagon. 
He would usually hang about all day, 
dickering with middlemen. These agile gen- 
tlemen always had him at a disadvantage. 
Unless he disposed of his load that day, he 
either had to carry it back to the farm, or 
stay in town, sometimes for several days, 
until he had disposed of it. Now he sells his 
product by wire, and carts it to market only 
when sold. 

In certain farming communities, at a pre- 
arranged signal — say, three rings — every- 
body on the line takes down his receiver. 
The man at Central reads the latest news. 
In one section of Idaho, a year or two 
ago, Central, on such an occasion as this, 
gave a few hours’ warning of an approach- 
ing frost. The area covered was used for 


growing prunes. The farmers immediately 
rushed out, lighted their smudge-pots, and 
thus saved their whole crop from freezing. 

Whatever attitude one may have toward 
corporations, here at least is an astounding 
fact: that there is one telephone in the 
United States to every nine persons; that 
every other farm-house from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific contains at least one instru- 
ment. As a masterpiece of engineering, 
inventive skill, and corporate management, 
the world has nothing comparable with 
this achievement. 

Everywhere, twenty years 
crudest methods of telephone construction 
prevailed. Like the telegraph, the 
phone economically used only one wire 
the circuit was completed by the ground. 
This “grounded circuit’’ produced madden- 
ing complications. It picked up not only 
the human voice, but all the murmurs, 
squeaks, and rumblings that go on in the 
earth. Now there are two separate wires in 
every circuit, and all the extraneous noises 
have disappeared. 


ago, the 


tele- 
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The switchboard then would scarcely 
know its successor of to-day. For nearly 
thirty years the Bell Company has been 
scrapping switchboards. The engineers 
have designed improvements in such rapid 
succession that one contrivance seemed to 
follow another into oblivion almost before 
the varnish was dry. The present contriv- 
ance, which enables the operator to put a 
subscriber in touch with 9,600 circuits with- 
out leaving her seat, seems almost the final 
word; the Bell Company has invested 
$20,000,000 in it. 


A Penniless Serb Who Became a Great 
Telephone Inventor 


One other invention has done almost as 
much as the switchboard in extending the 
telephone. ‘This has had as romantic a life 
as its discoverer. The newspapers to-day 
are filled with the fiery excoriations of a dis- 
tinguished Servian patriot — Michael I. 
Pupin. Most newspaper readers know this 
man only as the Honorary Consul of Servia 
at New York, as the supposed instigator of 
plots against the Hapsburg dynasty, as one 
of the numerous exiles whose appearance on 
Austrian soil would unquestionably mean 
his immediate arrest. Probably most people 
wonder why the Austrian government treats 
Mr. Pupin with such respect, why the Aus- 
trian ambassador finds it necessary to reply 
to almost every Pupin interview. The rea- 
son is this: Mr. Pupin, a professor at Colum- 
bia University, is one of the greatest of 
American scientists and inventors. He is 
the man chiefly responsible for the recent 
growth of the long-distance telephone. 
Without his work the New York-Denver 
and the New York-San Francisco line could 
never have been built. A single Pupin in- 
vention has made possible our modern long- 
distance service. And Michael Idvorsky 
Pupin splendidly illustrates what American 
opportunities can do for a European immi- 
grant. As a boy, he arrived at Castle Gar- 
den merely a friendless member of the 
“horde” then beginning to pour in from 
southeastern Europe. He was a Serb of 
Hungary — a scion of a “backward and in- 
ferior race’’»—a_ representative of those 
Slavic peoples which, we have been told, 
can add nothing to American civilization. 
In his early days, according to tradition, 
Mr. Pupin obtained employment as a rub- 
ber in a Turkish bath. But the American 


educational system transformed him. He 





was graduated from Columbia in 1883, and 
afterward studied extensively in Germany. 

The new subject of electro-mechanics ab- 
sorbed him. In particular, he became inter- 
ested in a telephone problem that had botk- 
ered the greatest experts for years. One 
thing had prevented the extension of the 
telephone; that was, the size of the wire. 
Long-distance lines, up to 1900, demanded 
wire about an eighth of an inch thick — as 
thick as a fair-sized lead-pencil. The New 
York-Chicago line, built in 1893, consumed 
870,000 pounds of copper wire of this size. 
The enormous expense stood in the way 
of any extended development. The same 
thickness also interfered with cable exten- 
sion. Wires placed under the ground lose 
an enormous amount of their energy; the 
same wire strung overhead will carry about 
a hundred miles to one mile if placed under- 
ground. In the early cables, therefore, the 
underground wires had to be very thick. 
Only about a hundred wires could be 
squeezed into one cable, against the eighteen 
hundred now compressed in the same area. 

About 1900 telephone progress was mark- 
ing time, awaiting the arrival of a thin wire 
that would do the work of a thick one. The 
importance of the problem is shown by the 
fact that one fourth of all the capital in- 
vested in the telephone has been spent in 
copper. Professor Pupin, by solving this 
problem in his quiet laboratory at Columbia 
University, won the greatest prize in modern 
telephonic art. His researches resulted in 
the famous “Pupin coil,” in the expedient 
now known as “‘loading.”” When the sci- 
entists attempt to explain this, they have to 
use all kinds of mathematical formulas and 
curves — in fact, they usually get to quar- 
reling among themselves over the points in- 
volved. What Professor Pupin has appar- 
ently done has been to free the wire from 
those miscellaneous disturbances known as 
“induction.” All kinds of influences are 
warring upon the electric current to deprive 
it of its strength. Under his system, coils, 
placed at regular intervals along the wires, 
absorb this induction, and leave the wire 
free to do its work. A piece of copper a 
sixteenth of an inch thick, therefore, does 
as much as the monster that was formerly 
required. This invention has resulted in 
economies that amount to tens of millions 
of dollars. Among its other advantages, it 
has made Pupin a millionaire and given him 
plenty of leisure to devote to his favorite pur- 
suit — exposing the iniquities of Austrian rule. 
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Millions Spent on Acvance Equipment 


These and other engineering triumphs 
largely explain the widespread use of the 
telephone in the United States. Even more, 
perhaps, does the policy of the Bell Com- 
pany account for it. This corporation has 
always been militant, aggressive. It has its 
salesmen everywhere, pushing its business 
in all the large cities and in the country dis- 
tricts. While, in Europe, there seems to be 
an almost conscious attempt to discourage 
telephone users, the Bell Company spends 
millions every year advertising its wares. 
In one respect, the corporation has an 
unparalleled history; that is in the way it 
prepares for the future. Our railroads are 
usually behind in equipment; an enormous 
increase in crops and business commonly 
finds them seriously handicapped for han- 
dling it. But the telephone company is 
building years ahead. Its engineers are al- 
ways anticipating future demand. At the 


present time, for example, the telephone 
business takes about 400,000 new poles a 
year. Ithas no particular difficulty in getting 
this material now; twenty or thirty years 
hence, however, the supply may be exhausted. 


Already, in anticipation of a possible famine, 
the engineers are experimenting with con- 
crete and other substitutes. 

Again, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company this year has opened a new 
underground line extending from Boston to 
Washington. This represents an investment 
of $5,000,000; but it can not possibly yield 
any return for several years. There was 
already excellent overhead communication 
between these two points. Once in five or 
six years, however, a blizzard destroys the 
overhead line and shuts off New York from 
Washington. The new Washington cable 
protects these points from isolation at any 
time. Commercially, the great expense 
of building it has no justification; it 
represents merely an attempt at perfecting 
service. 

Similarly, no one pretends that the New 
York-San Francisco line will immediately 
“pay.” Very few people, under present 
conditions, could talk between these two 
distant points. But here again, as always, 
the telephone service precedes the actual 
use. Inevitably these new facilities will 
stimulate the demand. The public will have 
to acquire the habit of talking trans- 
continentally, just™vas it had to learn to 
use the telephone at all. 


Half the cable ducts in New York, Chi- 
cago, and other large cities are at present 
empty. They are lying there fallow, wait- 
ing for new customers. These cities, and 
virtually all the rest of the country, are 
telephonically equipped for new business 
nearly twenty years ahead. The Bell cor- 
porations spend about $60,000,000 a year 
anticipating their future — at least half of 
it from current revenue. 


Predicting Population Twenty Years 
Ahead 


Perhaps the most interesting telephone 
department is that which concerns itself 
with “fundamental studies.” It employs a 
staff of statisticians and engineers whose 
business it is to survey the field and de- 
termine the probable telephone demand 
through a series of vears. This staff con- 
siders everything: the records of traffic 
already handled, its annual increase, the 
growth in population, its character, wealth, 
and soon. Take, for example, the hardest 
telephone problem of all — the city of New 
York. The “fundamental studies” depart- 
ment has gone over New York and the 
surrounding country in the minutest detail. 
It examines the birth rate, death rate, 
immigration statistics, and other details; 
and so appraises in general -the population 
of 1930. It must also determine in what 
direction this population will grow: what 
will be the large residential, tenement, and 
business districts; where will be located the 
great hotels, apartment-houses, and office 
buildings. According to these Bell “funda- 
mental studies,” New York will have a 
population of 8,000,000 in 1930. It will 
need 2,142,000 telephone stations — nearly 
four times what it has now — and 109 cen- 
tral offices. Moreover, the statisticians have 
decided, within the limits of human fallibil- 
ity, where they will have these stations. 
They have selected the sites for the new 
central offices, plotted the new subways 
and cables, and have even estimated the 
size of the proposed switchboards. 

The company constructs for the future, 
year by year, according to these forecasts. 
it has tens of millions invested in equip- 
ment laid down in anticipation of the 
demand and immense capital apparently — 
but only apparently — lying unused. This 
explains why American facilities, unlike 
those of other countries, are always “‘ready 
to serve.” 
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Can you afford not to marry? 


Another side of the question is, can you afford to? 


Read this newest Webster story and see 





THE ABSURDITY IS—JUST 
THAT IT SHOULD BE ABSURD 


By 


HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


HERE was no very logical reason 

why she should feel annoyed at the 

young man’s taking the vacant seat 
beside her in the car. So far as she could 
see, there was nowhere else for him to sit. 
He was a perfectly presentable young man 
— slender, straight, intelligent-loocking, per- 
fectly well dressed without being a bit 
“dressed up,” and, from her point of view, 
just the right age to make him interesting 
— three or four years older than she was, 
for a guess, which would make him twenty- 
three or -four years old. 

His manner, too, would have satisfied the 
strictest martinet among the teachers at the 
extremely fastidious finishing school which, 
last June, had guaranteed her to be a fin- 
ished product. He made her a very slight 
bow,— obviously an entirely impersonal 
concession to civility,— and then, taking no 
more room than was absolutely necessary, 
sat down and paid no further attention to 
her. 

That was not why she was annoyed, how- 
ever. Heaven knew, the last thing she 
wanted, this morning, was a silly quasi- 
flirtation with a good-looking stranger who 
might, conceivably, have tried to begin with 
a show of somewhat warmer concern over 
having to disturb her, and then, by lowering 
the window or adjusting the blind for her, 
pave the way for the beginning of a conver- 
sation. It was lucky for the young man that 
these had not been his tactics. 

50 


But the notion that stuck in her mind 
with such burr-like and irritating persist- 
ency was that six months ago, or three, or 
perhaps even one, she would have been silly 
enough to like that sort of thing and to hope 
that it might happen. Nothing like it ever 
had happened; but she was perfectly aware 
that, up to not very long ago, she had kept 
a decorously adventurous eye open for just 
such an encounter. 

It was in an indignant and rather exas- 
perated protest against this memory that 
she drew herself up a trifle straighter and 
sat as tight as she could against the side 
of the car. 

But the memory, once awake, would show 
her no mercy. She couldn’t stop recalling 
how she had used to regard the world as 
merely a vast treasure-house of romance, 
rapturous and heart-suffocating thrills, and 
mysteriously half understood possibilities 
—a treasure-house she was denied the key 
to only by school regulations, chaperons, 
grown-up authority generally. When she 
herself should be grown up 

What a lot of lies they had told her, to be 
sure, those representatives of authority! 
Her whole education had been a sort of pious 
fraud. Ever since she could remember, she 
had been learning little lessons, practising 
little accomplishments, upon the tacit 
understanding that the world was simply a 
Christmas tree, and that if you were obedi- 
ent and “nice” (it helped — though this 
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was still more tacit —if you were pretty) 
your present would be handed down to you 
in good time, a really splendid sugar-plum 
by way of a reward. Like Gentle Jane in 
“Patience”: 

Gentle Jane was as good as gold; 

She always did as she was told; 

And when she grew up she was given in 

marriage ; 
lo a first-class Earl who keeps his carriage 


Everything she had read, excluding, of 
course, text-books such as algebra and 
Julius Caesar and “The Ancient Mariner”’ 
and Latin prose —all the carefully super- 
vised fiction she had read had supported 
this Christmas-tree theory. 

There was, as a rule, some little difficulty 
about getting the present — just enough to 
make things interesting. It might not be 
recognized, for example, by the familiar 
blind companions of your youth that you 
were really pretty. You might be scorned 
and jeered at, like Cinderella or the Ugly 
Duckling. But eventually, under more 
benign influences, your true beauty of per- 
son and of soul would appear — and then 
you'd go back and show them. 

Or perhaps — this had been rather a fa- 
vorite plot of hers — you were so beautiful 
and so clever that you were considered 
heartless. You fell in love with a very 
noble and serious young man, who at first 
believed you to be only a frivolous-minded 
society girl. But at last, when by chance 
he found out how kind you were to the 
poor, ne passionately begged your for- 
giveness for having so cruelly wronged 
you. You did forgive him, of course. And 
lived happily ever after. 

She could see now that her belief in the 
Christmas tree had begun to get shaky a 
good while ago. But it had needed last 
night’s storm to blow it down. The storm 
had raged for two hours in her father’s 
library, beginning, naturally enough, with 
the question of her allowance. Her allow- 
ance was ten dollars a month — just pin- 
money, of course. All her clothes and 
hats and things went indistinguishably into 
the monthly bills. But ihe ten dollars 
had proved painfully inadequate even as a 
lubricant. She had got further and further 
behind, drawing upon him or her mother, 
whichever had seemed more promising, to 
make up her deficiency. 

Now, out of a clear sky, her father had 
taxed her with gross extravagance. Any 


sort of rebuke from him would have cut 
deep enough; the thing was so unprece- 
dented as to be almost paralyzing. But to 
be accused of extravagance, when she all 
the while had been pluming herself upon 
the nobility of a hundred little economical 
sacrifices, was more than she could bear. 
She didn’t begin to keep up her end with 
other girls —her former school friends. 
Why, one little matinée party, or a down- 
town luncheon for three or four of them, 
would take a whole month’s allowance. She 
was a victim, a hitherto uncomplaining vic- 
tim, of her father’s parsimony! 

Naturally, he hadn’t liked that. He kad 
whipped a sheaf of bills out of a pigeonhole 
in his desk, and come down to cases in a 
staggering, really a horrifying, way. 

He told her what his income was,— she 
had never known that before,— and showed 
her what a disproportionate amount of it 
she had been spending. He reminded her 
that he was sending one of her brothers 
through college, and that the younger one 
would be ready for that expensive process 
presertly. He had cheerfully undergone the 
burden of sending her to one of the best and 
most expensive schools in the country. But, 
now that her education was finished, he had 


hoped she was ready to cease being a burden 


and begin being a help. Not financially, of 
course; but in other ways. 

The scene between them had not gone in 
this orderly, rational fashion. It had been 
in a high degree acrimonious and recrimina- 
tory. They both had said, no doubt, rather 
more than they had meant. She knew she 
had. But the upshot of it lay in a question 
which, out of the depths of woe, she had 
asked and he had had to leave unanswered. 
What was she to do? 

She had passionately renounced all the 
pleasures of life, all her friendships, all her 
allowance. She’d never spend another 
cent, if she could help it, so long as he felt 
like that. (His answer to this had been to 
lay out a fresh ten-dollar bill, her October 
allowance, as the symbol of a clean slate; 
and she had loftily ignored it.) But what 
was she to do? Her suggestion of a depart- 
ment store or an office he had denounced 
as nonsense. She might be a real help to 
her mother, he thought. 

But her mother was an admirable house- 
keeper — she didn’t want any help; and the 
last cook had left as a direct result of her 
culinary experiments in the line of desserts. 
She could count the laundry, but that was 
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only twice a week. They could dismiss the 
second maid, of course, and let her sweep 
and wash dishes — things like that. 

This suggestion, too, had been vetoed — 
brushed aside as something not to be con- 
sidered. But, with her final iteration of the 
question: “Well, then, what can | do?”— 
she had seen a look in her father’s face that 
made her forget her anger against him: a 
sudden, almost tragic misgiving. A train 
despatcher who realized that he had sent a 
train out on the wrong track might look 
like that. 

That look, somehow, lifted the thing out 
of the plane of a personal quarrel. She had 
got up, and thanked him for the ten-dollzr 
bill, and kissed him good night, and gone to 
a miserable, sleepless bed. 

What had happened this morning, though 
regrettable, had been natural enough. She 
had got off to sleep just before daylight, and 
had come down very late and very hollow- 
eyed to breakfast. And, at an ill-judged 
joke by her irreverent kid brother about her 
grand lady ways, she had gone upstairs 
again, breakfastless, for a change into street 
clothes. Then, with the ten-dollar bill 
wadded inside her glove, she had gone storm- 
ing out of the house, determined not to 
come back until, somehow or other, she had 
managed to solve the problem with which 
she had posed her father the night before. 
The sight of the inter-urban station, as she 
hurried along, suggested the notion that 
somewhere along the unsettled part of the 
Lake Shore would be a good place in which 
to do her thinking. With no more definite 
idea than that, she had taken the first train. 

And then, when the only possible pur- 
pose it could serve was the exasperating 
one of reminding her what a silly, romantic 
little fool she had been, this perfectly satis- 
factory young man came down the aisle and 
took the vacant seat beside her, just as she 
had, long ago, planned that he should. 

Well, she could ignore him, of course. By 
way of doing it thoroughly, she turned a 
little and began looking out of the window 
— looked out with her right shoulder as 
well as with her face at the singularly 
uninteresting landscape the _ inter-urban, 
just as it was leaving town, traversed. 

The trouble was that he didn’t seem to 
mind being ignored. She couldn’t even be 
sure that he knew she was doing it. He sat 
quite rigidly still, staring straight ahead, 
his lips a little compressed, his eyes appar- 
ently nowhere. 





The process of ignoring him actively, vig- 
orously, like that, left her no leisure for 
thinking about her problem. Even when 
some people across the aisle got off pres- 
ently at a station, and the young man 
moved over to the vacant seat, it didn’t 
help much. There he went on sitting, just 
as he had sat beside her, perfectly upright, 
staring straight ahead, without even a 
glance out of the window or at the other 
passengers. He was posing, that was what 
he was doing! Why didn’t he open up his 
newspaper and read it? Why didn’t he 
(she could see the bulge of a pipe in his 
pocket) go up forward and smoke? 

The situation got more unpleasant and 
artificial and preposterous as the passengers, 
stopping the car every little way and getting 
off, thinned out. If it got down to the point 
where they two were left absolutely stark 
alone there, sitting across the aisle from 
each other like a pair of images, shed — 
well, she’d be about ready to scream. 

She could get off the car, though. That 
was an idea that hadn’t occurred to her. 
Of course, it was awfully lonely hereabouts. 
Well, wasn’t loneliness what she wanted? 
She got up and signaled the conductor 
to stop the car. 

Overhead it was as fine a day as October 
knows how to produce. But part of the 
sparkling brilliancy of the sky, and the 
frost-stained !eaves, and the yellow golden- 
rod that banked the sides of the road, was 
due to a heavy rain that had fallen the 
night before. And what she found herself 
standing in, after the car had rolled away, 
was just a deeply rutted track across the 
clayey loam — a fiat road, whose only sanc- 
tion for existence was the decree of the 
county survevor. 

As you have been told, when she dashed 
upstairs without her breakfast she had 
changed from her house negligée to street 
clothes. But, not having foreseen an ex- 
cursion into the country, the shoes she had 


put on were just a pair of walking-pumps. - 


They were very pretty on the Boulevard, 
but distinctly not fitted to cope with the 
tenacity of wet clay. 

She took one step as cautiously as she 
could; but when she picked up her foot for 
the next one, the pump stayed behind. 

Intrinsically, it was not the sort of calam- 
ity for a grown-up girl to cry about; but, as 
the last taunt of a mocking world, it proved 
too much for her. She stood there for a 
minute on one leg, like a ridiculous stork, 
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“*OH, PLEASE don't stop!’ she cried. 


‘ Get the shoe ! a 
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the tears of helpless exasperation dribbling 
down her flushed cheeks. Should she 
scramble across to the other side of the 
tracks and take the next car back? 

No, she wouldn’t. She’d go on anyway. 
If she could get over the ditch and up the 
bank where the massed goldenrod and the 
tall grasses were, she could walk without 
sticking in the mud. She'd get wet to the 
knees, of course, and spoil. the looks of her 
smartly tailored skirt perhaps irretrievably, 
and she’d probably take a dreadful cold. 
But who cared if she did? 

Her family had cared once, she took a 
melancholy pleasure in reflecting, after she 
had put the plan into execution and begun 
wading along toward the lake, turning her 
slim ankles over hidden humps and hol- 
lows, getting tripped and scratched by 
treacherous rain-laden growing things. 

They had all treated her exactly, now 
she came to think of it, as she, for a week 
or two, had always treated her new Christ- 
mas doll. They had listened wonderingly 
when she said “da-da” or “‘ma-ma,” and 
had watched with rapture the way she 
closed her eyes when they laid her down. 
And now, naturally, they had just got tired 
of her — flung her into a corner and gone 
off about their regular affairs. 

But, arrived at the lake, she wiped her 
eyes, laughed at herself, and started along 
the beach. Pretty soon, as soon as she’d 
quieted down a little, she’d begin the serious 
business of the day — what she had, tem- 
per aside, left home for: namely, deciding 
what she was going to do about it — making 
the plan which, when carried out, would 
enable her to return home again in triumph. 

A big smooth boulder, dry and warm- 
looking in the sun and under the lee of a 
break-water, looked like a good place to 
think in. So she settled herself there, spread 
out her skirt to dry, and took off her soggy 
shoes. Then she leaned back slackly against 
the wave-worn planks of the break-water, 
and drew a long breath. She had the whole 
world to herself now. She was ready. 

But just then — just about exactly then 
—— she heard the thump of feet above her, 
saw something dark and sprawling between 
her and the sky, and there, having nar- 
rowly missed coming down fairly on top of 
her when he vaulted off the break-water, 
stood the young man again—the young 
man who had been the passive and uncon- 
scious cause of so much of her annoyance 
on the car. 


“| — I beg your pardon,” he said. 

She pulled her feet up under the shelter 
of her skirt. 

He backed away awkwardly, and stum- 
bled over one of her shoes. 

All her former exasperation against him 
came back threefold. Giving her a start 
like that just as she was comfortably set- 
tled, leaping before he looked! And then, 
surprising her in that grotesquely awkward 
attitude, her stockinged feet stuck straight 
up in front of her! 

She didn’t say anything, but she could 
feel the blood flaming in her cheeks. 

“TI hope you'll believe,” he said, with a 
ceremonious tone and air in themselves 
subtly infuriating —‘“‘I hope you will be- 
lieve that my coming upon you like this is 
not the result of precalculation on my part.” 

She hadn’t thought of that — hadn’t had 
time. But it was true that the encounter 
might almost have been calculated upon 
by one who had stopped the car at the next 
cross-road, gone to the beach, and turned 
south, which was evidently what he had done. 

“TI can’t imagine its being of the smallest 
importance to you,” she said, “whether | 
believe it or not.” 

She knew it was a snippy school-girl sort 
of thing to sav, but it expressed perfectly 
the feeling of the moment. 

“That is as you wish, of course,” he said. 

He bowed, took another step back, and 
stumbled again over the same shoe. 

“Damn!” he said in concentrated fury, 
and kicked the thing into the water. Then 
he looked at her, aghast. 

“| — 1,” he stammered —“‘I don’t know 
how in the world I a 

“Oh, please don’t stop for that!” she 
cried. ‘Get the shoe!” 

There it was, floating away, ridiculously 
right side up, like one of the Columbus 
caravels. 

He had to go out rather more than knee- 
deep to get it, and he came dripping back 
with it, in a state of utterly abject contrition. 

He emptied the water out of the shoe, 
then took out a handkerchief and began 
trying to dry it with that. He wasn’t look- 
ing at her, which gave her an opportunity 
to look at him pretty closely. He seemed a 
little dazed, somehow, or at least like a man 
coming slowly out of such a state. 

“If there’s anything in the world I can 
do —” he began. 

He wasn’t accomplishing much with the 
handkerchief, that was plain. A look into 
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her face might have cheered him somewhat, 
if it had been quick enough to trap her 
smile. But he didn’t try it. 

“If you will let me build a little fire,” he 
began again, “perhaps | can dry it out.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said. “It’s 
not much wetter than I am.” 

But the friendlier note in her voice caught 
his ear, and now he looked at her. 

“Well, the fire would dry you out, too,” 
he said. And then, in a sort of outburst, he 
went on: “‘|—TI simply can’t account for 
it at all. It was a horrible thing todo. But 
—well, | got up this morning in a per- 
fectly vile temper, and, as long as I had a 
holiday, | thought I’d go off in the country 
somewhere by myself and try to work it 
off and — and think. And seeing you there 
on the car, somehow, made me all the mad- 
der r 

She gasped out a little “Oh!” which 
demoralized him still further. 

“] don’t mean you personally,” he hur- 
ried on, in an agonized attempt to set things 
right. “‘Just any awfully — pretty girl — 
oh, please don’t mind! Thinking what a 
cinch it must be to be like that.” 

She said “Oh!” again, but by now he 
was beyond interruption. 

“I didn’t want to see anybody, you see; 
anybody I knew or who — looked as if | 
wished I knew them. And then, when | 
came stumbling over you here, and | knew 
you must think I’d followed you and done 
it on purpose, why — And when i fell over 
your shoe the second time, | just burst.” 

After a rather breathless pause, he looked 
at her. She was staring meditatively at 
her other shoe, and he saw her draw a long 
breath and then let it go. 

“That’s funny,” she mused. “It’s aw- 
fully funny — really.” 

However he may have expected his 
apology to be taken, it was evident he 
hadn’t expected it to be taken like this. 

“It isn’t so awfully funny to me,” he 
said rather blankly. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean what you did,” she 
explained; but she broke off with the air of 
deferring the elucidation of what she did 
mean till a more favorable occasion. “| 
think it would be awfully nice if you did 
build that fire,” she concluded, looking up 
at him with an air unreservedly friendly. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. And, 
with no more than a rather ceremonious 
inclination of the head, which she liked, he 
went away and set about it. 





She sat up, her unshod feet still tucked 
away under her wet skirt, and watched him, 
a little surprised at the capable, efficient 
way in which he worked. He collected the 
sticks from the drift about the beach, whit- 
tled three or four of them into a brush of 
easily combustible slivers, and presently, 
with a single match, had a cheerful little 
blaze started under the lee of the rock she 
was sitting on. She could feel the pleasant 
warmth of it without moving at all. 

“There!” he said tentatively, when the 
job was, beyond disguise, done. 

She hesitated, too, for a minute. Then 
she said: 

“Won’t you sit down and—dry out 
too? | —I mean, if you want to.” 

“Thank you,” he said. But he didn’t 
immediately do it. “I don’t see,” he went 
on, ““why — why you should be so nice and 
— friendly about it — after I’d made such 
a holy show of myself!”’ 

“Well, it was a good show,” she said 
good-humoredly; “and, of course, if you — 
blow up sometimes yourself, it’s — well — 
satisfactory to see somebody else do it too.” 

He smiled rather ruefully over her can- 
dor. But, apparently, it did away with the 
last of his scruples about sharing the fire 
with her. 

He sat down on the edge of the boulder, 
where he could keep his eye on it. He set 
up her shoes where they’d get the drying 
effect of the blaze, and, after noting that 
the shoe that had not gone on a sea-voyage 
was about as wet as the one that had, he 
suggested, rather brusquely, that she’d get 
dry quicker if she stuck her feet out. 

She looked at him curiously. Now that 
he had atoned for his own outrageous part 
of the performance, he seemed very little 
concerned about hers. He sat there, where 
he couldn’t see her at all without twisting 
clear around, and, with no sign of resist- 
ance, let his former mood, which his kick- 
ing of her shoe into the lake had roused 
him out of, envelop him again. 

On the whole, she was rather glad he did. 
If he had taken her invitation as he might 
well have done — begun showing a ten- 
derly masculine solicitude about how wet 
she was and an ardent masculine apprecia- 
tion of how pretty she was (he had observed 
that she was pretty, you will remember) — 
he might have made things uncomfortable. 

As it was, she was safe in smiling a little 
over the way he had advised her to stick 
her feet out if she wanted to get dry. Her 
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younger brother would have made the sug- 
gestion in much the same terms. 

“| should think,” she said at last, “that 
a holiday was a funny day to choose for 
going off and feeling like that. Unless you 
have so many of them 

“Many!” His accent was derisiv2. 
“Fourth of July, Christmas —the fewest 
the law allows, you can be sure.” 

“Well, but to-day?” 

“To-day is Charles Porterfield’s funeral.” 

“Oh,” she said, rather mystified. ‘He 
was a great man, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, | suppose so. Yes, of course. But, 
you see, | worked for him —I and about 
fifteen thousand other people. I never saw 
him — never knew anything about him, 
except what I| read in the papers. His name 
—the Porterfield Electric Company — was 
on our pay-checks and on our stationery. 
If he’d lived twenty years more, and I’d 
gone on that long working for him, | might 
never have seen him. 

“And so, to get a holiday just because 
he happens to have died and this is the day 
of his funeral, the — the swagger of stop- 
ping every wheel in every one of those big 
plants all over the country makes you feel” 
— he twisted round now for a look at her — 
“as if he’d owned you. Does it sound silly? 
In the old days, when a big chief died, they 
used to kill and bury a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of slaves with him — just to 
show they didn’t mind the expense. Weil, 
of course they didn’t kill any of us. Gave 
us a holiday instead.” 

She might have got his idea more 
clearly, though it was perhaps a little fanci- 
ful, if her attention had not got focused 
on something else he said — that he might 
have gone on working for Charles Porter- 
field twenty years longer without ever 
seeing him. 

“Why,” she said, “I thought people 
worked up and got to be presidents them- 
selves in twenty years.” 

The odd coincidence that was in his 
answer startled her again. 

“They do in story books. ‘Work hard,’ 
they tell you. ‘Work your fool head off, 
and you will come out ahead of everybody 
else.’ They tell it to everybody. But an 
eight-year-old school-boy could see what a 
lie it was, if he stopped to think. There 
aren't fifty really good executive jobs in 
the whole business; and there’s fifteen 
thousand of us. Figure the chances for 
yourself.” 








“Yes,” she protested; “but that fifteen 
thousand takes in — the workmen, doesn’t 
it? You're not * 

“No, worse luck!” he said, with a short 
laugh. ‘I’m not a workman. I’m an elec- 
trical engineer with an expensive technical 
education.” 

He jumped to his feet and faced the 
girl. He wasn’t consciously talking to 
her—to her as a person, that is. For 
the moment she was just a pair of -ears 
— something alive that would listen to 
him. 

“| have worked there for three years — 
worked like a dog. I began at less pay than 
a laborer gets — ten hours’ work at a dollar 
and a half a day. Now I’m getting up in 
the world; I make four fifths as much in a 
day as a good carpenter. A carpenter gets 
five dollars for an eight-hour day. I get 
twelve hundred dollars a year, which means 
four dollars a day. And I am supposed to 
be in luck. 

“And I am in luck, too. There are thou- 
sands of men just as well equipped as | am, 
older and more experienced, lots of them, 
who'd grab my job in a minute, if they 
could get it. And all I have to do is to 
make two or three bad breaks, and one 
of them will get it.” 

He pulled up there with an abruptness 
that made her look up at him. From the 
expression she saw in his face, she thought 
he was going to swear again. But he apolo- 
gized instead. 

“This is my Jonah day, all right. If I 
don’t make a fool of myself one way, | do in 
another. I beg your pardon.” 

She asked what for, but not entirely in 
good faith. She knew what he meant well 
enough. 

“Oh, for the lecture,” he said. “For tak- 
ing an innocent stranger who couldn’t get 
away till her shoes got dry, and inflicting 
my biography on her.” 

“Tl hoped you would,” she said. “That’s 
why | asked you to stay and dry out at the 
fire. I wanted to find out what somebody 
else had to be blue about. And it’s — sort 
of cheered me up.” 

“You!” he said; and then, not very tact- 
fully, he laughed. 

She flushed. 

“Of course,” she said, “it’s such a— 
cinch to be a girl.” 

He looked at her closely for a moment, 
then came round and sat down on the 
boulder again. , 
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“| didn’t mean to be rude,” he said. 
“And of course | didn’t mean that a girl’s 
necessarily happy just because she’s a girl. 
If you’re blue too, I’m sorry. All I meant 
was that being an awfully — pretty, well- 
bred girl, with a father and mother and 
home and all that, looked easier to me than 
being what | am. 

“1 don’t see much of girls any more. You 
see, | have to live up here at Porterfield where 
the plant is. On Saturday nights, when I’m 
not going to work Sunday, | go home to 
town. Sometimes | go to call on a girl and 
take her to a dance or the theater. And it 
always seemed to me that they had a pretty 
soft thing. Most of the ones | know have 
been off to the mountains or the sea-shore 
for the summer; and the rest of the year, 
from what they talk about, dancing’s about 
the hardest thing they do.” 

Evidently he perceived something ominous 
in the way she stratghtened up at that, and 
in the way the lines of her brows and lips 
grew firm; for he hurriedly hedged a little: 

“I’ve had a sort of grudge against girls — 
nice girls, you know — lately, and perhaps | 
haven’t been quite fair.” 

She looked at him quickly at that, and as 
quickly looked away again. And he, inter- 
preting the surmise that was in her face,— 
indeed, why should one have a grudge 
against nice girls unless one of them had 
treated him badly? — drew in his breath 
for a disclaimer. But the question that was 
neither asked nor answered, during the in- 
stant it occupied the consciousness of both, 
made a sudden change in their attitude. 
They became, all at once, personal to each 
other. Though, for a while, the only way 
you could have told it was in the inflection 
and the timbre. of their lowered voices. 

“If you were like that,” she asked, “‘do 
you think you’d like it? If dancing were 
the hardest thing you did, simply because 
there was nothing else you could do? If it 
were your job to dance and dress well, and 
have nice manners, and never do anything 
— adventurous or indiscreet, and you had 
no other job at all? Do you think you’d 
like that?” 

“There must be a lot of things, though,” 
he objected, “that a girl can find to do.” 

She pounced almost angrily on the phrase. 
“*Find todo’! Noend of things. She gets 
terribly busy, flies from one thing to another 
like mad. And then she gets worn out and 
nervous, and they call in the doctor, and he 
says ‘absolute rest.’ And she stops — and 


it doesn’t make a bit of difference to any- 
body. She might better never have started, 
and saved the doctors, for anything she has 
really done.” 

That held him thoughtfully silent for a 
full minute. 

“Of course, there are real jobs for women,” 
he observed at last. 

“Yes — for women who are trained to 
them. But suppose — suppose | went in 
town to-day and started looking for a job, 
answering advertisements, going to the 
stores. What could I get? If I found any- 
thing at all, it wouldn’t be even your dollar 
and a half a day. Just because | am not 
worth it!” 

“That’s preposterous, of course,” he said a 
little uneasily, but with so little conviction 
that she didn’t even bother to contradict. 

“They take no end of pains with a girl,” 
she said bitterly. “They begin being care- 
ful whom you play with, and about your 
speech and manners, when you're ever so 
little. And when you’re old enough, they 
send you to the most expensive school they 
can possibly afford, so that you will get to 
know the nicest girls. And when you come 
home at last, they’re terribly proud of you. 
You walk so nicely and dress so well, you’ve 
got such a bright little lot of parlor con- 
versation, they think it’s perfectly great. 
You’re as proud of yourself as they are. 

“And then — well, everybody else goes 
to work, and you’ve got nothing to do. 
You’re about as much good to anybody as 
a—as a marble bust on an onyx pedestal. 
You have cost a lot of money, and you’ve 
got to be handled carefully or you’ll break.” 

She tried a laugh there, by way of bright- 
ening things up a little. But it was not 
successful. She went on with sudden passion: 

“And it isn’t your fault! You didn’t 
know that everything was going to just — 
stop. That’s what happens. You're just 
given a number and told to wait. Dress 
nicely, and dance well, and not do any- 
thing to— spoil yourself until somebedy 
comes along who wants you to ——’” 

Her voice, which had been drawing tighter 
and tighter in its concentration of disgust 
and anger and utterly helpless revolt, broke 
there in good earnest — broke and stranded 
itself on a dry sob that this time couldn’t be 
disguised as a laugh. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, in an embarrassed, 
inadequate sort of way. “I’m most aw- 
fully sorry.” 

And then something happened to him 
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that he didn’t understand. The realiza- 
tion of the futility of his words was the de- 
tonating-cap, perhaps, that fired the mine. 

“It’s a rotten world!” he said furiously, 
with an ineffectual gesture at the -broad 
loveliness of the lake and the serenely 
smiling sky. “You and | could make a 
better one with a basin of mud and a few 
sticks.” 

The girl had her face buried in her hands. 
She wasn’t making any noise, but she was 
shuddering. 

He reached out and gripped her shoulder. 
“Don’t!” he said sharply. “Don’t!” 

And then, without knowing how it had 
happened, he found himself holding her 
tight in the grip of both arms. Once 
more, feeling how her relaxed body was 
quivering, he cried out almost savagely: 

“Don’t!” 

She drew in a long, shaky breath, and 
at that he let go of her and drew himself 
back against the wall of the break-water, 
so that he wasn’t touching her at all. 

Very slowly she straightened up, dried 
her eyes, and sat at last staring out blankly 
toward the horizon. 

“You misunderstood one thing | said,” 
he began, when he thought his voice would 
work properly. “About my having a grudge 
against nice girls. I suppose you thought | 
meant on account of one girl. It wasn’t 
that. I have never known any girl wel.. 
That was what the grudge was about, really. 
They always seemed to be waiting, as you 
said, for somebody to come along. But 
somebody not like me. They used me to — 
fill in with; but what they were looking for 
was, naturally, a man who could support 
them as well and give them as good a home 
as their fathers did — with a twenty-five or 
thirty years’ start on me. I knew, myself, 
I couldn’t ask a girl to marry me — there 
wasn’t any special one | wanted to ask, to 
be sure — on twelve hundred a year. 

“My grudge wasn’t so very reasonable, 
you see, because I knew it was no more their 
fault than mine. Only it seemed that all 
the — burden, you know, of waiting fell on 
me — all the back-breaking work and the 
disappointment. On me, I mean, and the 
hundreds and thousands of other men who 
were in my fix; while the girls just danced 
with us, and went to the theaters with us, and 
had a good time, waiting to see which of us 
came through. I never saw their side of it.” 

He had been talking along, not at all sure 
that she was paying any attention to him, 





on the instinct that silence just now would 
be unbearable. That unforeseen, flaming 
moment while he had held her in his arms 
mustn’t be looked at yet — not until it had 
got farther away. 

“I guess my shoes must be nearly dry by 
this time,”’ she said presently. 

It wasn’t much of a contribution to the 
soul-racking problem they had been discuss- 
ing. But it told him a good deal — told 
him that she wasn’t angry or afraid. 

He got up briskly from the boulder and 
made an examination. 

“Yes,” he said, “they are.” And he 
handed them to her, and walked down to 
the water’s edge and skipped flat stones for 
a minute or two. And presently he found 
her standing beside him. That meant more 
than that she wasn’t angry or afraid. 

He turned and faced her. 

“1 don’t know that we’ve changed the 
world much,” he said, and it surprised him 
to find that he had to clench his teeth tight 
to keep them from chattering. His voice 
sounded queer, too —to his own ears, at 
least. ‘‘But it’s been good to get it talked 
out and understood. Hasn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“And it makes us — friends, doesn’t it?” 
he went on. 

Once more a nod was all her answer. And, 
somehow, the fact that she didn’t even 
faintly smile, nor hold out a hand to ratify 
the treaty, added to rather than lessened 
the significance of it. 

She turned and looked out over the lake. 
“Do you suppose it would be possible,” 
she asked, “‘to get a drink of that? I’m 
terribly thirsty.” 

“That’s not safe to drink,” he told her. 
“You mustn’t think of it.” 

There was a proprietary quality in his 
curt speech that made her smile. He saw 
the smile and understood it, and colored a 
little; and at that she flushed up, too. 

It didn’t matter much, you see, what 
they said or did. The thing that had 
caught them used it for its own purposes. 
As yet, they hadn’t begun to be afraid. 

“You must get me a drink somehow,” 
she said. 

He laughed and said, “Come along,” and 
held out a hand to her. “There must be a 
cottage of some sort up there in the woods 
where they’ll do that much for us — even 
in a rotten world like this.” 

Both of them laughed at that. It didn’t 
need pointing out that in the last few 
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minutes the world had improved enormously 
as a place of habitation. 

Getting up the steep bank was a good 
deal of a scramble. Indeed, if one consid- 
ered how inappropriately the girl was 
dressed for that sort of exercise, it might 
be regarded as a feat. She lost each of her 
shoes, at one time or another. Could she 
be the same girl who had cried over that 
same calamity earlier this morning? They 
both felt rather riotous by the time they 
had reached the top. 

The discouragement and rebellion of half 
an hour ago was not forgotten by either of 
them. It was a part, indeed, of their pres- 
ent mood. But it was as if the cold light 
of a badly adjusted economic world had 
become, by some agency they didn’t under- 
stand, refracted into a spectrum. The 
bands of blue and indigo were there, of 
course; but, just for the moment, they 
were looking at the gold and rose. 

They floundered along through the rain- 
laden undergrowth, the girl so often en- 
tangled and in need of a helping hand 
that it was hardly worth while letting go 
between-times. And, when they emerged at 
last into a sort of lane drifted deep in fallen 
leaves, this manner of progress had become 
the normal one. Neither of them was quite 
unconscious about it. But so long as each 
could manage to believe that the other 
was —— 

“This must lead somewhere,” the boy 
said. 

“To something or from something,” the 
girl said. “‘The question is, which?” 

It didn’t matter much, they decided, and 
they turned to the right. 

Perhaps, in the long run, it didn’t mat- 
ter. But you may be inclined to think, 
when | have finished telling you about it, 
that it mattered enormously: that unless 
they had gone the way they did and found 
exactly what they found —— 

At any rate, they did find, after follow- 
ing the lane a quarter mile perhaps, a little 
house almost buried in bushes and low- 
hanging trees. And, after a careful recon- 
naissance with reference to a possible dog, 
they walked up bravely and knocked at 
the back door, that being the direction 
from which they had approached it. 

“It sounds empty,” said the boy; “but 
let’s go around in front.” 

From the front also it looked empty. 
-The tattered blinds drawn down over the 
uncurtained windows, the drift of leaves 


on the little veranda, the gaps in the board 
walk ieading up to the steps where loose 
planks had been taken away, probably for 
fire-wood, gave it a pathetic air of desolation. 
It wasn’t such a bad little house, either. 

“Well,” said the girl, but without mov- 
ing away, “‘we’ll have to go somewhere else 
to get my drink.” 

The boy caught her arm and pointed to 
a wind-battered sign-board that was nailed 
up on a tree. 

“For sale or rent,” it read in letters obvi- 
ously home-made and now half effaced. 
“For sale or rent. Apply within.” 

“Shall we?” he asked. “Apply within, 
you knowr” 

“But we can’t! It’s locked!” 

“T guess one of my keys would open 
something,” he said. “Or even a hair-pin.” 

Her eyes widened a little. ‘‘ That’s against 
the law, isn’t it? Burglary or something?” 

He admitted that it might be so, techni- 
cally. ‘But that doesn’t matter. If we 
wanted to buy it or rent it,”—he wasn’t 
looking at her now,—‘‘if we were a young 
married coyple out house-hunting * 

The inflection he had tried to give his 
voice was a miserable failure. He shouldn’t 
have let it tremble like that over a light- 
hearted little joke. 

There was a silence which lasted quite a 
while. 

“Perhaps we can get a.drink, anyway,” 
she said at last. 

She hoped it had sounded to him like the 
casual remark she had tried for. 

He walked swiftly around to the back of 
the house, and, making good his prophecy 
that it wouldn’t be hard to get into, in 
another minute opened the front door for her. 

“Come in,” he said. 

She stopped in the doorway with an 
almost voiceless “Oh!” Then, very de- 
liberately and gently, but not at all as if 
she were hesitating, she stepped inside and 
carefully closed the door after her. 

“It’s a real little house,” the boy was say- 
ing. ‘You see, this one room is the whole 
cottage, except the little kitchen at the back. 
That’s a jolly fireplace, isn’t it? He must 
have brought those cobble-stones up from 
the beach. The whole place looks as if the 
chap had built it himself —the same one 
who lettered that sign outside. I wonder 
if this was all the furniture he had, or just 
what he left behind when he went away.” 

All that the word “furniture” seemed 





applicable to was a rickety deal table, a 
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couple of wooden kitchen chairs, and a 
decrepit rocker. Over in the corner was 
what looked like an immense shallow 
packing-case without the lid. The boy 
went curiously over to see what it might be. 

“This must have been his bed,” he an- 
nounced. “It’s corded across the bottom, 
the way they used to do for springs, and 
there’s an empty ticking here. I suppose 
he ripped the straw out for packing when 
he moved away —if he had anything to 
pack. The thing’—he hesitated, and 
walked back to the fireplace and stood 
staring at it, his back to her when he went 
on —‘‘the thing’s practically complete, you 
see, for living in. Because there are some 
old pots and pans in the kitchen; and a 
pump and a sink, and a rusty little stove 
on three legs.” 

He broke off there, realizing that, save for 
that one breathless “Oh!” as she stood in 
the doorway, she had not yet spoken a word. 

She stood by one of the windows, look- 
ing out through its dusty panes at a blaze 
of scarlet sumac just outside. For a mo- 
ment the boy stood looking at her face. 
Then, abruptly, he turned away and went 
out into the kitchen. Presently she heard 
the pump going, and then the creak of the 
back door. 

When he came back into the room three 
or four minutes later, with a battered tin 
tea-kettle in one hand and some sticks 
that would serve for fire-wood in the other, 
he found her just as he had left her. 

She spoke to him in the voice of one half 
out of a dream: 

“What are you going to do with those?” 

“Build a fire and boil the water for you 
to drink,” he said. “I’m not sure the 
kitchen stove will draw, so I’m going to 
build it here. And, besides ——” 

By now she was far enough out of her 
dream to smile. 

“That’s perfectly silly,’ 
me drink it as it is.” 

“| wouldn’t think of it,” he said curtly. 
“Heaven knows what may be in it. But 
it will be safe enough boiled.” 

She made no further protest — stood 
there watching him in a sort of smiling 
reverie for a minute, then roused herself 
and crossed the room to him. 

“Let me help,” she demanded. 
me how to build a fire.” 

He got the empty ticking and spread it 
down in front of the hearth, so that the 
dusty planks of the floor shouldn’t soil her 


she said. “Let 
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skirt. Then he showed her how to build 
the fire, and they put the kettle on, and sat 
down, side by side, to watch it. 

“1 wonder,” she said at last, ““how long 
it will be before the three bears come home 
and drive us away.” 

Leaning suddenly forward, staring in- 
tently into the blaze, he clasped his hands 
tight around one knee. 

“Shall I tell you a fairy story?” he 
asked. “One you haven’t heard? It’s wild, 
of course, but— Shall I tell it to you?” 

The girl leaned forward, too. 

“Yes,” she said shakily; “tell it.” 

“There was a young man, once, who 
spent a great many years getting a very 
expensive education. When he had got it, 
they told him it wasn’t any good without 
experience. He could work for them for 
next to nothing while he was getting it. 
By the time he was forty, perhaps, he’d be 


_able to afford a good house and servants 


and an automobile, and could begin look- 
ing for some girl to marry him. He told 
them by that time he probably wouldn’t 
care so much about getting married, and 
that the girl he asked would probably re- 
fuse him because she liked somebody 
younger better, or else she’d take him 
because of the automobile and the servants 
and the rest. 

“But they told him if he didn’t like the 
bargain there were plenty more who did, 
so he took it. 

“But he met a girl, one day, who had 
had an expensive education, too; only it 
hadn’t educated her to do anything. And 
they had told her she might wait around 
until some man or other, who had got to 
be forty —— 

“Well, they met each other, these two. 
They happened to meet one morning, and 
they found a little empty house that the 
man’s little salary was enough for, and they 
decided they wouldn’t wait. And they got 
married then and thére, and settled down 
in the little house. And before the man 
went off to his work every morning, which 
wasn’t but four or five’ miles away, he 
chopped: fire-wood, and maybe milked the 
cow, and worked in the garden, or shoveled 
the snow. And every night, when his work 
was over, instead of going to a boarding- 
house with a lot of other men who 
didn’t know what to do with themselves, 
he came back to his own little house and 
fireplace and table, and found his own — 
wife there waiting for him. 
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“She had been working all day, too, 
doing the sort of things her grandmother 
used to do—cooking and sewing and 
mending, and feeding the chickens, and 
scrubbing and cleaning — hard things that 
spoiled her hands and made her back ache. 
But she liked it better than wearing pretty 
clothes and — waiting, and feeling in the 
way. Because she knew she was necessary 
to somebody; that there was one man it 
made all the difference in the world to 
whether she was there or not — knew she 
was what he worked for and hoped for and 
lived for, just as she was working and liv- 
ing and hoping for him. 

“And what they had, ever after, was a 
sort of happiness, though there was lots of 
pain in it, and discouragement, and some- 
times fear. And whether the man ever got 
rich enough or not for the automobile and 
the big house and the servants, and the 
rest of it, they knew they had really lived, 
those two, together. And maybe that’s 
the best kind of happiness there is.” 

At the end of a long minute of silence: 

“And didn’t the three bears ever come 
back and try to drive them out?” asked 
the girl softly. 

“They came back, sure enough,” he 
said. “Did you ever hear what their 
names are? Respectabilify and Conform- 
ity and Conventionality; all one family, 
you see. And the young people in the 
little house said they cared nothing what- 
ever about any of them. And the bears 
were scandalized, and went back to the 
Zoo in town where they really belonged. 
They were only dangerous to people who 
were afraid of them.” 

The girl sat there beside him, curiously 
still, curiously quiet, breathing softly be- 
tween parted lips. The silence that had 
followed the telling of the fairy tale did 
not distress her at all. 

But its effect upon the boy was differ- 
ent. He stirred restlessly, looked at the 
girl, and looked away. And, finally, it was 
he again who spoke. 

“Well, did you like the story?” he asked 
in a voice plainly out of control. “It’s — 
frantically impossible, of course. Just a 
piece of wild, romantic absurdity. And 
yet, the real absurdity is that it should be 
absurd. What does the fool world think 
it’s trying to do? The results it wants are 
what those two people got. But it puts 
such a lot of barriers in its own way, and 
wastes so many good lives trying to get 


around them, that what they did —the 
ones in that story — looks crazy.” 

His wave of vehemence left him. He 
was trembling all over, and he clasped his 
arms around his drawn-up knees. 

“But then, p-probability isn’t what you 
ask in a fairy tale. If it just seems 
w-wonderful enough E 

“Is that all you meant it for?” asked 
the girl quietly. ‘For a fairy story to 
pass the time — and then be forgotten?” 

He caught his breath in a gasp, and stared 
at her with widening eyes. 

“You don’t mean—?” he said slowly, 
for it was with difficulty that his trembling 
lips could frame the words at all. “You 
can’t possibly mean ——’” 

“T asked what you meant,” said the girl. 

She looked pale, even with the firelight 
on her face. But her voice was steady and 
her eyes were resolute. “I asked if it was 
a story you wished were true — wished 
could come true. Do—do you want it to 
be true?” 

He got unsteadily to his feet and stood 
there before her, clutching the dusty wooden 
mantel-shelf with both hands. 

“| want it to be true so much,” he said 
almost voicelessly, “that I daren’t think 
of it — except as a — dream.” 

“But if. two people have the same 
dream ——” 

She had begun speaking in the same 
steady, resolute voice that had before con- 
trasted so sharply with his. But on the 
word “dream” it died. She sat most 
tensely still, as white, there in the firelight, 
as a lily in the flush of a pink dawn. And 
then she bent and broke, and buried her 
face in her folded arms, trembling. But 
when she felt his arms tighten around her 
she drew a long breath of content. 

They stood, presently, facing each other, 
flushed and wondering. 

“Are you sure you know what it means?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. 
guess more than half.” 

Then he asked her if she weren’t afraid, 
and she nodded. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid too?” she asked. 

And when, very soberly, he admitted it, 
she reached out and caught him in her arms. 

“Then we must be quick,” she said. 
“Is there time —time for us to be mar- 
ried to-day? And to get back here to our 
little house to-night? Before the three 
bears ——” 
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200,000 francs ($40,000). 
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THIS IS THE FAMOUS crown of Saitapbarnes which the Louvre bought as an antique for 
It proved to be a forgery made by an Odessa goldsmith, Roucho- 
Rouchomowski was brought to Paris, locked in a room, and made to produce part of the 
crown from memory. He succeeded so admirably that the crown was removed from the Louvre 
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of Philadelphia purchased, for a price 
said to have been $250,000, a matchless 
piece of armor known as the “Helmet of 
the Morosinis,”” which once belonged to Vin- 
cenzo Morosini, one of the most celebrated 
Venetian patricians of the sixteenth century. 


T° the spring of 1914 Mr. P. A. B. Widener 


t 
In 1909 Henry J. Duveen paid $16,500 for 
two postage stamps—one-penny and two- 
penny philatelic rarities of Mauritius, 
which were engraved by a Port Louis 
watchmaker in 1847 and which every stamp 
collector has dreamed of owning. At the 
Hoe sale, which took place in New York 
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THE RENOWNED forged 
marble bust of Lucrezia 
Donati, by Giovanni Basti- 
anini, the great Italian art 
forger. Bastianini was one 
of the ablest sculptors of the 
nineteenth century, and so 
dazzled contemporary artists 
that they accepted bis terra 
cottas and marbles as gen- 
uine Renaissance produc- 
tions. This bust decetve 

the keenest experts for years 
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City three and a half years ago, a Guten- 
berg Bible was knocked down to Henry 
Huntington for $50,000. 

These are record prices, to be sure. But 
every year, at Sotheby’s and Christie’s in 
London and at the Hédtel des Ventes in 
Paris, staggering sums are received for 
antique pictures, jewelry, statuary, books 
and engravings, from open-handed million- 
aires who have turned their attention from 
the collection of dollars to the collection of 
Dutch masters or Chinese pottery. Is it 
any wonder that many a deft but unscrupu- 
lous artist and craftsman should tugn crim- 
inal and become a forger of the antique? 

It is so much safer than highway robbery, 
so much more lucrative than safe-blowing, 
so much more respectable than coining 
false money, so considerately ignored by 
the district attorney and the police that 
the forgery of old art objects has been all 
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but degraded from a kind of specious art 
in itself to a factory industry. In the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, Louis Quatorze fur- 
niture and tapestries are produced about 
as regularly as a Detroit automobile plant 
turns out motor cars; in Egypt the making 
of scarabs and statuettes is a household in- 
dustry; in Siena, the production of early 
Italian masters is so well established that 
“‘worm-eaten” panels, on which saints are to 
be painted in the sixteenth-century manner 
by atwentieth century hand, are shamelessly 
placed before the dealers’ shops so that the 
gold backgrounds may dry. 

There are exposures enough when the 
manufactured “antique”’ is unusually crude. 
But few are the art criminals who have 
ever been prosecuted and sentenced to 
prison terms — partly because the trans- 
action between dealer and purchaser is very 
much like horse-trading, which means that 
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A BUST of Savonarola by 
Bastianini, now displayed 
as a forgery in the British 
Museum. Lord Frederick 
Leighton put a photograph 
of it over bis bed and spoke 
of it as a “sacred image.” 
The Grand Duchess Marie 
of Russia intended to build 
a spectal temple to house it. 
An Italian expert proved 
the work to be a fake 














the buyer must be on his guard and must 
assume all the risk, and partly because a 
millionaire who would never make a con- 
tract without consulting a lawyer, and who 
would even turn up a box of strawberries to 
see that he is not misled by a seductive top 
layer, has no burning desire to pose in the 
newspapers as having bought an artistic gold 
brick. The game of fooling the millionaire 
collector is so easily played that the makers 
of fraudulent antiques trade even upon 
the names of living artists. Corot, Henner, 
Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin were all 
dishonestly and successfully mimicked in 
their lifetime. T. Sidney Cooper once ex- 
amined two hundred and eighty-six works 
attributed to him, and pronounced two 
hundred and fifty-five to be spurious. 

When huge sums are paid for the work 
of famous masters, the collector usually 
engages an expert on whose opinion he 


relies absolutely. There are savants, like 
the late Professor Adolf Furtwangler, who 
can tell from the mere curling of the hair 
on a marble bust whether it is genuine 
Roman work of the best period or a skilful 
modern counterfeit; there are archaeolo- 
gists whose knowledge of ancient manu- 
scripts is such that they know the exact 
changes of Greek letters in every century; 
there are antiquarians who, from the mere 
marks of a tool, can determine whether a 
chair was made in the twentieth or the 
seventeenth century. But they are not 
many, these all-wise, all-knowing connois- 
seurs; not more, perhaps, than a score or 
two in the whole world. And even they 
can be deceived. 

A whole committee of them were hood- 
winked so completely that on their advice 
the Louvre lost a small fortune. That 
happened when Schapschelle Hochmann, a 
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Russian, appeared in Paris and offered for 
sale a magnificent ceremonial head-piece of 
pure beaten gold, bearing an inscription to 
the effect that it was given to the Scyth- 
ian king Saitapharnes by the Greek colony 
of Olbia in 200 B.c. The Louvre paid 
Hochmann 200,000 francs ($40,000) after 
its own committee of experts had vouched 
for the tiara. Hochmann left Paris in 
twenty-four hours. 

That the tiara was beautiful no one could 
deny. Such was its workmanship that it 
totally eclipsed anything that could be 
expected of a modern goldsmith — so it was 
declared. Benvenuto Cellini might have 
made such a crown, averred André Falize 
and Maitre Lalique, but no mere nine- 
teenth-century craftsman. 

One day, some years after its purchase, a 
letter from Lifschitz, a jeweler, appeared in 
a Parisian newspaper, a letter in which 
Lifschitz stated that he had actually seen 
the tiara of Saitapharnes made in Odessa 
by a certain Rouchomowski, who had 
received a paltry 2,000 rubles ($1,000) for his 
trouble. Immediately two camps sprang 
up —the tiarists and the anti-tiarists. 
They waged a bitter epistolary war in the 
columns of the press. 

Finally an enterprising Parisian editor 
brought Rouchomowski on from Odessa. 
The French Senate asked Professor Cler- 
mont-Ganneau to make an investigation. 
Clermont -Ganneau gave Rouchomowski 
some gold, told him to reproduce parts of 
the tiara from memory, and then locked him 
up. Rouchomowski performed his task 
with much the same accuracy as an auto- 
matic piano reels off a Bach fugue over and 
over again. Clermont-Ganneau was satis- 
fied; so was the Louvre; so was Paris. 
The tiara was forthwith transferred to the 
Conservatoire des Arts Decoratifs. Why? 
Because it had ceased to be beautiful? Or 
was it because it must never be admitted 
that a stupid Russian is the artistic peer of 
a Cellini? 


Emperor William and the ‘‘Flora’’ Bust 


Only a few years elapsed after the 
Louvre’s sad experience, when the art 
world was again shaken by a blunder, made 
this time by Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Germany’s 
foremost authority on Italian art. As the 
curator of the Emperor Frederick Museum 
in Berlin, Bode purchased for $40,000 a 
waxen bust so exquisite in modeling and 


style that he decided it must be the work 
of Leonardo da Vinci or one of that school. 
Other connoisseurs were not so cock-sure 
and gave expression to their doubts in no 
uncertain terms. 

To settle this nice point in art, Emperor 
William visited the museum in person and 
inspected the “Flora” bust, as it had be- 
come known. The Emperor, as all the world 
is aware, has a happy gift of settling once 
and for all matters that puzzle engineers, 
generals, admirals, artists, and musicians. 
Has he not himself painted pictures? Has 
he not designed battleships? Has he not 
composed operas? Has he not adorned the 
Siegesallée of Berlin with a phalanx of 
statues famous for their hideous medi- 
ocrity? Is he not, therefore, the one com- 
petent person to decide whether or not the 
“Flora” bust is a work by Leonardo or not? 
One penetrating glance from the imperial eye, 
and the question was immediately settled. 
“The bust is genuine,” decreed the Emperor. 

After that, only some graceless enemy 
of Germany, some feeble-minded, malicious 
foreigner, would continue to reflect on 
“Flora’s”’ authenticity and Bode’s scholar- 
ship. He turned up in the person of an 
Englishman named Lucas, who maintained 
that the bust was the work of his father, a 
gifted but unappreciated artist in his Vic- 
torian day, and that as a boy he had 
watched his parent at work upon it. 

When an expert has once decided how 
and when a canvas has been painted or a 
statue modeled, the testimony of a mere 
eye-witness is not taken too seriously. 
Lucas had some difficulty in proving his 
case. Bits of the waistcoat of Richard 
Cockle Lucas, old newspapers, and sper- 
maceti forming part of the bust’s composi- 
tion convinced the art world that Leonardo 
had not made the “Flora’’ bust. 

In justice to the forgotten sculptor 
Lucas, it must be said that he had never 
dreamed oi making a counterfeit Leonardo. 
He had molded his bust from a painting in 
the possession of the Morrison family, and 
his work eventually found its way into the 
hands of dealers in art objects. That he 
should have hit upon the manner of Leo- 
nardo and his school was largely accidental. 

It was otherwise with Bastianini, who was 
assuredly one of the ablest sculptors of the 
nineteenth century, and who so dazzled 
contemporary artists that they readily ac- 
cepted his terra cottas and marbles as gen- 
uine Renaissance productions. 
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Long before he attracted attention, 
Bastianini was employed as the salaried 
forger of Giovanni Freppa, a Florentine 
art broker, for whom he turned out early 
Renaissance fireplaces-and a Holy Family 
in bas-relief, so fine that it was sold as a 
genuine Verocchio. Fame came to Basti- 
anini when he made a statue of the poet 
Benivieni. Freppa, his employer, paid 350 
lire ($70) for this bust, and later foisted it 
on de Nolivos, who supplied many collectors 
and museums with antiques. Nolivos in turn 
sold the bust to Count de Nieuwerkerque, 
general director of the Louvre, for 14,600 
francs ($2,900). Bastianini’s forgery found 
a merited place in the Louvre beside the 
works of Michelangelo and Cellini. 

From Italy came the rumor that the bust 
was a fraud. Nieuwerkerque declared him- 
self quite willing to pay 15,000 francs 
($3,000) to any sculptor who could duplicate 
the work, whereupon Bastianini promptly 
claimed the money in a letter to the 
Diriito. The usual controversy was waged in 
newspapers and in pamphlets, which ended 
when irrefutable documents were received 
from Italy: Freppa’s confession of his part 
in the swindle; the affidavits of several 
tobacco factory hands to the effect that 
their fellow worker, Bonajuti, had posed for 
Bastianini; and declarations of reputable 
artists who had seen the bust in Basti- 
anini’s studio. Thereupon the Louvre turned 
the bust over to the Musée Sauvageot. 

Bastianini made dozens of wonderfully 
artistic reliefs and statues which deceived 
the foremost experts and artists of Europe. 
He is the author of the “Florentine Singer,”’ 
an exquisitely modeled figure that has be- 
come known through engravings. His bust 
of Savonarola easily passed as a contem- 
porary sculpture. Lord Frederick Leighton 
kept a photograph of it “like a sacred image” 
at the head of his bed, and the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia wanted to build a 
special structure in which it might be worth- 
ily housed. Dr. Foresi finally succeeded in 
unmasking its pretensions. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, there has 
even grown up a business of forging for- 
geries. Albrecht Diirer in his lifetime suf- 
fered much from the activities of a certain 
Marc Antonio, by whom Italy was flooded 
with good copies of Diirer engravings signed 
with the great German’s initials. In des- 
peration, Diirer went to Venice and through 
the courts sought to restrain Marc Antonio. 
The court decided-that it could not prevent 


Marc Antonio from copying, but that it 
could and would restrain him from using 
Diirer’s name. Marc Antonios are still 
sold as genuine Diirers. What is more, 
they have acquired a certain value as in- 
teresting forgeries, with the result that 
they are in turn forged. 


Dozens of “‘Genuine Portraits’’ 
of Shakespeare 


If a collector acquires a forgery solely 
for its intrinsic merit,— a forgery by Bas- 
tianini or Marc Antonio, for example,— 
he may readily be forgiven. He is not even 
a dupe. But what fitting epithet can be 
hurled at a man who buys, on the flimsiest 
evidence of authenticity, a picture for 
which all the world has been seeking through 
two centuries and more, and which must 
fulfil certain long established requirements? 
Over and over again that epithet could be 
applied to those who claim to possess the 
only true portraits of William Shakespeare. 

Every one knows that the only likenesses 
of Shakespeare that deserve serious con- 
sideration are the bust at Stratford-on- 
Avon and the Droeshout engraving in the 
First Folio edition, and that neither of 
these was made from life. But M. H. Spiel- 
mann, an English art critic who has scoured 
every corner of this nook in art, finds that 
there are at least two dozen paintings of 
Shakespeare and dozens of miniatures that 
were trustingly bought as genuine by their 
present owners. 

Two unscrupulous restorers, Holder and 
Zincke, are responsible for several of these 
Shakespeare paintings; they even supplied 
verses ingeniously ascribed to Ben Jonson 
in order to envelop their impositions in an 
Elizabethan atmosphere. If you find a 
seventeenth-century picture of a_ high- 
browed, thoughtful man, with soulful eyes, 
wired ruff, and a goatee, you have only 
to supply it with a date (‘1603,” “1605,” 
or “‘1609’’) and to hint that it mav be 
Shakespeare in order to command a good 
price. That, at least, seems to be the history 
of some alleged Shakespeare portraits, such 
as the “Ely Palace’”’ portrait, the “Felton” 
portrait, the “Ashbourne” portrait, and 
others. It is hard to convince the possessor 
of a Shakespeare likeness, thus acquired, that 
it is not to be worshiped on bended knees. 

With Sheraton furniture it is the same. 
Of Thomas Sheraton’s actual manufacture, 
only one piece is known with certainty — 
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a glass-fronted bookcase stamped “T. S.” 
on the inside of a drawer. Sheraton could 
never have made the shiploads of chairs, 
tables, sideboards, and secretaries that 
bear his name; for he never possessed any- 
thing more than a small shop, and had a 
grievously hard time making two very 
inelastic ends meet. 

The delight of unearthing for oneself an 
antique relic that seems to be priceless 
blinds even the professional buyers for 
museums. For more than two decades 
Michel Kaufman, a cunning German mason, 
thus made sport of the leading scholars of 
his country. He did his work so well that 
occasionally it is still asserted that his 
frauds are what they purport to be. 

In the presence of Jakob von Hefner- 
Alteneck, director of the Bavarian National 
Museum and an authority in his day on 
Roman art, Kaufman permitted his skil- 
ful fabrications to be “discovered.”” The 
first find was a Roman oven. It may 
have been genuine — at least, von Hefner- 
Alteneck thought so. Year after year more 
ovens were dug up, until finally Kaufman 
had one hundred and seventeen to his 
credit. As he progressed he grew bolder. 
His later ovens contained finished and half 
finished pots, prepared clay, and bowls. 

“These are the finest examples of the 
Roman potter's art. thus far discovered,” 
von Hefner-Alteneck asserted. 

All the discoveries were eagerly bought by 
the museums of Speier, Luxemburg, Paris, 
and Munich, as well as by private collec- 
tors. The suspicions of the Minister of 
State were finally aroused. Von Hefner- 
Alteneck was sent to investigate; he brought 
back reassurances. Kaufman became bolder. 
He dug up a relief portrait of the Emperor 
“‘Antcaosus,”’ mounted on a plumed charger, 
clutching the imperial sword of state and 
adorned with a Louis XIV periwig. That 
too much even for an innocent, be- 
spectacled archaeologist. Kaufman was 
promptly exposed, but he died unpunished. 

The scientific consequences of such frauds 
are often far-reaching. An entire new cast 
may be given to history and the painstaking 
work of earnest students all but undone. 
A pertinent instance of the error into 
which the scientific world may fall because 
of some knavery is the deception to which 
Alphonse de Candolle and Count Stern- 
berg were subjected. Both men were bot- 
anists of reputation. Both independently 
determined to investigate the germinating 


was 


power of seeds; both determined to ex- 
periment with seeds found in Egyptian 
tombs; and both applied, curiously enough, 
to the same scholar to supply their needs — 
a Cairo student who in turn obtained what 
was wanted from a dealer. 

Elaborate treatises were published by 
de Candolle and Sternberg on the tenacity 
of life displayed by wheat and barley seeds 
thousands of vears old; for both succeeded 
in raising excellent grain from the seeds 
sent on from Egypt. The results of their 
researches appeared in popularized form in 
the daily press, in histories, and in school 
books. Scientific conclusions of impor- 
tance were based on their work. Finally 
Edmond Gain and Maspero proved that 
de Candolle and Sternberg had been tricked. 
The Cairo dealer had simply bought last 
year’s seed and sold it, at an advanced price, 
as a specimen obtained from an old tomb. 


The Most Cultured Criminal in the World 


The historical and technical knowledge 
demanded in the preparation of art coun- 
terfeits must equal that of the average 
university professor or museum curator 
who may be called in as an expert. If the 
cultured “gentleman” criminal is to be 
found anywhere outside of the pages of 
detective stories, he is certainly to be seen 
among sellers of pseudo-antiquities. He 
must combine all the graces of a polished 
man of the world with a bespectacled acad- 
emician’s knowledge of the past. He must 
deal with business men as a business man 
in transactions that may run into many 
thousands of dollars, and he must match his 
intellect against the intellects of the best 
universities in Europe. No wonder that 
the game has its fascination. 

The technical processes of preparing art 
objects are. as well understood among 
the manufacturers ecoy antiques as the 
Stratagems of sharpers among 
cheating gamblers. “A. gold necklace or 
bracelet, shaken up with broken eggs from 
time to time, will acquire a beautiful old 
patina in three months. Is an _ ivory 
carving to be aged? The piece is cracked 
by dipping it in hot water and drying it 
over a hot fire. Are yeu lookihg for a 
medieval chair or table? Old wedden joists 
are ingeniously pieced togethef with real 
antique nails. The piece is €arved and 
painted, but the paint is rubbed down with 
potash, se that only faimt tracés may be 
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THE FAMOUS CROUCHING THE LOUVRI 


{s it mow stands, the statue would seem ruined enough to please any taste in antiqu 


Yet most of it has-been restored. The stump of an arm (not visible), large portions of the torso, 


4 


the legs, the feet, the pile of rocks upon which Venus is sitting, and even the plinth, are modern 
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here and there. Musi the chair be 
worm-eaten? Maceration in acid ora ju- 
dicious use of the gimlet will give you all 
the worm-holes your heart desires. If you 
are wise you will test the holes with a knit- 
ting-needle. Even the worms of. old were 
no more given to biting straight channels 
in furniture than are modern wood-borers. 

Step into a Parisian antique picture fac- 
tory and you will find that the aging of a 
canvas is as much an art as is the wielding 
of a brush. The canvas must be old. 
Fortunately, the peasants of Austria and 
southeastern Europe still weave canvas as 
it was woven three centuries ago. If such 
canvas can not be obtained, genuine but 
cheap old paintings are bought; the paint 
is dissolved off with lve; and the old surface is 
re-prepared to ensnare its future purchaser. 

The painting must be cracked to con- 
vince you that it is old? The twentieth- 
century Renaissance artist bakes it in an 
oven, like so much bread, until the paint 
cracks and even peels. The paint is too 
bright? That defect can be cured by boil- 
ing the canvas in licorice or tobacco juice. 
Milk, fine ashes, aad lampblack rubbed in 
with the hand will produce that rich golden 
tone that vou admire so fervently. Must 
you have dirt? The back of the canvas 
is sprinkled with powdered rosin and floor 
sweepings rubbed in with the hand. You 
insist on mildew? A brushing with lime- 
water and a month in a humid cellar will 
raise a green crop that will surely satisfy vou. 
Bring on your expert now, and let him dare 
say that this is not a genuine work of the 
sixteenth century. 

But the painting itself, after all, is the 
thing. How is the style and handling of 
the Italian Renaissance so admirably mim- 

It requires a great technician who 
wields a sure brush. A hand ts copied from 
this master, a smile from that, a drapery 
from a third, a pose from a fourth, parts of 
a background from a fifth, sixth, and 
seventh. The finished product is a mosaic, 
to be sure, but a mosaic that can be de- 
tected only if too few originals have been 
plagiarized. 

As, m the battle waged bv safe-makers 
and burglars, by armorplate-makers and 
gunsmiths, much is learned by both sides, 
so collectors and tricksters have educated 
each other. It no longer pays to age paper 
by fuming it or by dipping it in coffce. The 
paper must bear the watermark of a past 
century. Hence all Europe has been 


seen 


i ke Ir 


scoured for old registers, Bibles, legal docu- 
ments, and deeds. Upon the fly-leaves of 
old books, upon documents bought or pur- 
loined from parish registers, impressions 
from “old” blocks are taken or drawings 
made with ink diluted to give it the faded 
aspect of lapsed generations. 

In the effort to disarm suspicion a de- 
liberate modern touch may turn the tide 
in the forger’s favor. Just as a false tooth 
may be given the appearance of an honest 
but damaged incisor by ‘providing it with 
an unnecessary gold filling, so a manufac- 
tured archaic painting will plead its age 
with the aid of “repairs.” It was made 
yesterday; but the damage that it has sus- 
tained in the course of centuries of abuse 
has rendered it necessary to restore it in 
places. The wooden panel on which it has 
been painted (planed from an old parquet 
floor or wainscot) has been repaired with a 
piece of obviously modern wood or cement. 
Thus is the corrosion of time travestied. 

Perhaps your eve has detected signs of 
an older painting beneath a later surface. 
You turn the thing over to a renovator, 
who brings to light the hidden beauty of a 
masterpiece that had escaped the imbecile 
dealer who sold the picture. You are 
proud of your astuteness. So is the dealer 
of his — for he had two pictures painted on 
the same panel. 


Detecting Forged Paintings by X-Rays 


The time is near when these snares, cun- 
ning as they may be, will fail to attract. 
Within the last two years scientific men 
have brought their processes and imple- 
ments to bear, so that trustworthy tests 
of authenticity are gradually being de- 
veloped. Thus, Dr. Alexander Faber of 
Weimar has worked out an _ ingenious 
method of studying paintings with the 
aid of X-rays, a method which, while it is 
still so new that it has not as yet been 
widely applied, will unquestionably prove 
a valuable aid in determining whether a 
picture is an original, a restoration, or a 
falsification. 

When a questioned canvas is photo- 
graphed with the X-rays, a more or less 
distinct outline becomes visible, which 
seems like a fantastic sketch of the paint- 
ing. Such a photograph bears only a gen- 
eral resemblance to the original. The rela- 
tive brightness of the colors is changed; 
the contours are not always the same; and 
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THIS 1S the famous “ Flora” bust, 
a beautiful wax sculpture which com- 
pletely deceived Dr. Bode, the foremost 
German authority on antiques and the 
man upon whom the Berlin Gallery 
relies almost entirely for expert advice 
Bode contended that this work was by 
Leonardo da Vinci. It turned out to 
be the work of an English sculptor, 
Lucas, who had made it about 1850 

















ugly spots or stripes mar the artistic effect 
of the whole. This curious transformation 
is due to the different densities of the pig- 
ments employed. Certain pigments are very 
transparent to X-rays, for which reason 
some concealed parts of a painting are more 
easily penetrated and photographed with 
the rays than others. Heavy, moderately 
heavy, and light colors, such as lead and 
mercury, zinc and iron, and aluminium, 
affect the photographic plates differently 
under the action of the X-rays. 


Hence Dr. Faber has been able to com- 
pile a scale of penetrability which, when 
compared with a color scale obtained by 
ordinary photography, enables him to 
determine with accuracy what pigments 
underlie the surface of a painting. Just as 
a bone appears distinctly in an X-ray pho- 
tograph, despite its covering of flesh, so a 
heavy pigment appears distinctly beneath 
a light pigment. An ordinary photograph 
presents only the surface of the painting; 
an X-ray photograph all the layers of color, 
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so that it may be regarded, in effect, as a 
kind of cross-section of the painting. 

Changes made by the artist himself, as 
well as subsequent restorations, are at once 
revealed by the X-rays. The painting out 
of a white drapery and the substitution of 
a dark form, the correction of a badly drawn 
hand, the addition of a new figure to en- 
hance the effect of a composition, are dis- 
closed so unmistakably that one can almost 
see the artist or his restorers at work. Con- 
cealed shapes creep out, as it were, from 
beneath a curtain. Even a work that has 
been tampered with by later brushes shows 
how a great artist constantly seeks to im- 
prove his work. 

A mere copyist’s reproduction would 
hardly disclose these evidences of conscien- 
tiousness; for a copyist has only to follow 
the thing before him and not to interpret. 
Hence it becomes an easy matter to deter- 
mine whether or not certain famous paint- 
ings in European galleries which have been 
in dispute are really originals or not. An 
X-ray picture of a genuine old Dutch master 
and a forgery attributed to that master will 
expose the real nature of both canvases at 
a glance; for the forger can not possibly 
mimic all the many corrections that the 
master, in his effort to translate his subject 
as he saw it, felt it necessary to make. 

Professor A. P. Laurie of Edinburgh 
approaches the problem in another and 
equally effective way. He has devised a 
scientific method of examining pigments and 
brush-work which, when it becomes more 
generally known, will make it easier to 
detect fraudulent old masters. He found 
that because illuminated manuscripts can 
be dated with great accuracy, because no 
forger has had the courage to reproduce 
them from end to end, because they have 
been rarely restored, because in their chro- 
matic decoration the pigments were laid 
on pure and with little medium, they 
were a veritable mime of chemical infor- 
mation. He analyzed the pigments on 
missals as old as the seventh century and 
on documents as recent as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. After that he 
framed a chemical table of pigments which 
exactly what colors were available 
for eleven centuries. Woe betide the 
counterfeiter who uses Prussian blue to pro- 
duce a sixteenth-century portrait! Professor 
Laurie has only to remove from the canvas 
a speck of paint no bigger than a pin-head 
to discover the anachronism. 


shows 


The study of brush-work Professor Laurie 
carries out photographically. He uses a 
‘“‘micro-camera,” an instrument which is a 
hybrid camera and microscope, and which 
makes photographic enlargements of se- 
lected portions of a disputed painting. 
Connoisseurs have used the lens for many 
years, it must be admitted; but the lens is 
an imperfect weapon, because the memory 
of brush-work must be carried from picture 
to picture. A set 0; micre-photographs 
forgets nothing. 

A practical test of the method came when 
Professor Laurie was asked to pass on the 
authenticity of a Teniers in a private collec- 
tion. His first step was to make enlarge- 
ments of a genuine Teniers in the National 
Gallery of Edinburgh and of one in the Na- 
tional Gallery of London. He found that 
Teniers used short, broad, straight strokes 
in painting faces, with the addition of very 
fine lines, slightly curved, for reproducing 
the hair of a beard. The head in the pri- 
vately owned picture under examination 
was modeled up by a totally different 
method. At once Professor Laurie knew 
that the picture was not a genuine Teniers, 
although it bore that master’s name. 

More scientific work like that of Dr, Faber 
and Professor Laurie is needed to place 
the appreciation of art works on a more 
substantial footing than it now possesses. 
The art connoisseur, however learned he may 
be, is subconsciously swayed by emotional 
interest, prepossession, and unadmitted 
personal bias. He tries hard to be objec- 
tive; but, since his chief tool is his instinct, 
his sense of the fitness of things,—in a 
word, his good taste,— he must of neces- 
sity make costly and ridiculous mistakes. 
At best his judgment is a higher kind of 
guessing or intuition. A scientist, charged 
with establishing the period at which a 
landscape was painted or a chair fashioned, 
may not know the difference between a 
Botticelli and a Correggio or an Adam and 
a Chippendale — may, indeed, be totally 
devoid of artistic taste; but, in a laboratory 
equipped with all the delicate appliances 
of modern chemistry ard microscopy, he 
can perform his allotted task by handling 
the object as if it were a mysterious solution 
or compound, the true nature of which is 
to be fathomed. There will always be art 
forgers, but their number will be few and 
their difficulties many when the scientist 
with his X-rays and, his chemicals sup- 
plants the guessing of the connoisseur. 
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The paint is ioo bright? 
That defect can be cured 
by botling the canvas in 
licorice or tobacco juice 
Milk, ashes, and lamp- 
black rubbed in with the 
hand will produce that 
rich golden tone that you 
admire. The back of the 
canvas 1s sprinkled with 


powdered rosin and floor 


scrapings rubbed in with 
the band. Bronzes are 
aged by burying them for 
a few months in the earth 
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find that the aging 
of canvas is as much 
an art as 1s tbe 
wielding of a brush 
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cracked to convince 
you that it is eld? 
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THE LAST CHRISTIAN 


By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Who Wrote ‘‘Memories of a Doctor” 





N orphan, Calvin Morgan grows up in a 

small New England village at a period when 
the whole community is enveloped in a wave of 
intense religious feeling. One institution and one 
man dominate the place—the White Church 
and its pastor, Mr. Griswold, a minister of the old 
school, rugged, indomitable, high-minded, stand- 
ing like a rock for the traditional orthodox faith. 
The boy joins the church at the same time as his 
playmate, Celeste Griswold, the minister's daugh- 
ter,*and the experience makes a profound and 
lasting impression on him. But already strange 
new forces are beginning to troubie and unsettle 
the older members of the community. Darwin- 
ism — historical criticism of the Bible — the 
growing power and fascination of the physical 
sciences, and a corresponding indifference to 
speculative interests, have begun to sap the re- 


ligious enthusiasm of ¢he community. New creeds 
spring up: Christian Science takes from the 
White Church some of its oldest members. The 
boy goes away to college. His reading and think- 
ing lead him away from his old religicus teaching; 
until finally he comes to the realization that he 
has lost belief in a personal God. With each one 
of his succeeding visits to the village, he marks 
some new stage in the dissolution of the White 
Church. The old minister retires, as pastor 
emeritus, and is succeeded by a young seminary 
graduate; a revivalist is brought in to spur up 
the membership; Browning lectures are given; but 
attendance and subscriptions continue to fall off, 
and when young Morgan returns from Germany 
after a year of scientific study, it is to find old 
Mr. Griswold and his daughter Celeste on the 
verge of destitution, and the White Church doomed. 





. was Celeste who brought the news to 
her father. 
“I was so glad I heard it first,’’ she 
said, when she told me of it. 

She found him in his library. It was 
curious — when he was active, writing 
sermons, he had done most of his work 
away from his library, upstairs. But now 
he sat there most of the day, surrounded 
by his books. 

He looked up at her when she came into 
the room. 

“Father,” she said, as casually as she 
could, “would it surprise you if they had 
to close the church, after all?” 

He looked at her in silence. 

“What time do they propose to close it?” 
he asked after a few minutes. 

“Pretty soon, I’m afraid, 
Celeste. 

“When do they have the corporation 
meeting?” he asked her. “When do they 
act on it?” 

“Next week; 
said Celeste. 

Then there was silence between them. 

“They have had a chance to sell the build- 
ing,” said Celeste. 

He did not ask her to whom — unusual 
as the proceeding was; she did not have the 

8o 


said 


dear,” 


next Monday evening,” 


heart to tell him. She sank down by him 
and took his hand, and held it for a long 
time, neither of them speaking. Then he 
said: 

“Little daughter, 
alone.” 

So she went out and left him. 

“He didn’t speak of it again, or scarcely 
at all,” she said when she told me. 

“‘| wish you would go in and see him, and 
talk with him,” she added. 

So I went in—alone. He sat there in 
his big chair by the window,— a big figure, 
a little crumpled, but still suggestive of 
the strength that was, bone and sinew and 
gristle,— looking out the window toward 
the Street. 

He did not speak of what had happened, 
and | did not. | tried to broach the sale of 
his library; but he didn’t care to speak of it. 

“Another time; another time,” he said. 

Then we talked on other matters, verv 
calmly and very pleasantly. 

He spoke of my grandfather several 
times. “I see a look in you like him,” he 
said, examining my face. “But more like 
your father; more like your father! Your 
mind is like his. A restless mind — pretty 
restless, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” | said; “I suppose it is.”’ 


I would ‘like to be 
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“SHE CAME into my arms — dry-eyed, silent. Her 
body shuddered lightly against mine-—and lay still” 
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“| am very glad you came,” he said, when 
I left him — and turned and looked out of 
the window again. 

“He’s that way a good deal now,” said 
Celeste, when | told her of his talk. “His 
mind goes back. He speaks of mother 
quite a little. How does he look to you?” 
she asked. 

“He seems very quiet,” I said, “and 
unexcited.”’ 

“| don’t like it. I'd rather he’d be some 
other way. He ought to let me read to 
him more; he ought to let me do something 
for him.” 

| smiled. “Ought” was a favorite word 
with Celeste — used both for herself and 
others. She didn’t notice me. She sighed. 

“Do you think he ought to go to that 
meeting?” she asked. 

“He'll go anyway, won’t he?” I answered. 

“| suppose so,” said Celeste. 

So Mr. Griswold was there, at the 
society meeting, that Monday night. | 
was there myself, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Tubbs — but legitimately enough, too. 
Strictly speaking, | still had an interest in 
the business of the church, as a permanent 
pew-holder in it. 

We met in the vestry. There were nine 
of us, when we were all there. We greeted 
each other in a rather subdued way, and 
sat down in the round-backed yellow wooden 
chairs. 

I looked around the little place, dim under 
the light of its few bracket lamps — at the 
worn cheap carpet, the battered hymn- 
books, the low ceiling. 

“Pretty seedy,” said Mr. Tubbs, who sat 
beside me. “It will take quite a lot to fix 
it up so it’s right.” He was already, as 
a leading Odd Fellow, assuming an air of 
proprietorship. 

The meeting organized, with Mr. Doty 
in the chair. The clerk of the corporation 
sat beside him —the druggist of the vil- 
lage: a thin, sandy man, always with a 
quill toothpick in his mouth. 

Mr. Griswold came in last of all. He 
sat a row ahead of me, at the end of a 
line of empty chairs. 

The situation was explained by Mr. 
Doty; in fact, the whole meeting was con- 
ducted by him — excellently, | thought — 
in a clear-cut, businesslike way. 

The matter was very simple, as he showed. 
There would be much regret, he began, at 
the closing of the dearly beloved church. 
But, after all, might it not be God’s lead- 


ing? The congregation would be welcomed 
in Dr. Spurdle’s church. Dr. Spurdle was 
now here, at Mr. Doty’s invitation, to give 
the welcome. 

There was more than could be said of the 
sadness of the time. But much, too, on 
the other side as well. He spoke of the 
waste in overhead charges for two churches, 
where one would do. He did not think 
that waste, any waste, was acceptable or 
praiseworthy in God’s eyes, more than in 
man’s. And then Mr. Doty passed directly 
into the meeting’s business. 

He spoke concisely and clearly of the 
financial impossibility of the situation. 
The fact was that the church could not 
have gone further. It had not the money 
to pay its bills. He showed some of them 
—in particular, a bill for last winter’s coal. 
How could they pay it? They could not. 

It had seemed that the church must be 
closed anyway. And then, suddenly,— 
by luck some might call it, but he felt that 
it was much more like the work of Provi- 
dence,— there was this opportunity to sell; 
an unexpected, an unusual chance, which 
he called upon Mr. Tubbs to explain. 

Mr. Tubbs explained, somewhat clumsily, 
the hopes and aspirations of the Odd Fel- 
lows, whom he represented, for a permanent 
home. There was a great lack, he said, of 
a good hall in the village. Other organiza- 
tions, the Red Men in particular, had been 
approached, and had been found to have 
a desire to coéperate; to take a hall on 
other nights, if one could be found. And 
so it had just happened that at this time 
they were in the market for a building. He 
knew — everybody knew—that the old 
church was hard up, and was probably 
going to close anyway. It was only a 
few minutes from the village, on the 
trolley line. It might do. Others thought 
so; and so he had spoken to Mr. Doty. 
That was all. 

Mr. Griswold did not move or look up 
as Mr. Tubbs spoke. He sat there, with 
his hand on his cane, staring down — mo- 
tionless as a graven image. 

Mr. Doty continued the business of the 
meeting. He said that there was another 
side of the subject: the matter of the mort- 
gage, and the men who had taken it. They 
had come forward and assumed the burden 
manfully. They must certainly be consid- 
ered. And this offer would take their 
burden from them — yes, and pay, perhaps, 
some of the other debts besides. 
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They were there, the holders of the mort- 
gage —all of them. Mr. Doty, of course, 
was one; and the clerk of the meeting, the 
druggist. The third was the provision 
man who drove his cart about the Street 
a pleasant, rosy-faced, quiet man, who 
could scarcely afford to lose his money. 

It was a foregone conclusion from the 
first. The provision man said a few words 
hesitatingly. Dr. Spurdle gave his fluent 
invitation. There was ample room in the 
Brick Church, he declared — still ampler 
room in the hearts and memories of 
its people for the reception of the sons 
and daughters of its own mother, the 
ancient church of the valley. The occa- 
sion was sad in many ways — parting was 
always sad. Yet we must remember that 
it was not brick or clapboards that made 
the temple of God; it was spirit. He 
spoke, in closing, of his delight in some fine 
sentiments in “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 

Mr. Griswold, so far, had said nothing. 
He still sat motionless, his eves focused now, 
apparently, on a coarse brown wall map of 
Palestine behind the platform. 

“Can’t we hear from some one 
asked Mr. Doty. ‘“Can’t we hear a word 
from him to whom our love and reverence 
goes out particularly at this time — from 
our dear old pastor, Mr. Griswold?” 

But the old man shook his head. 

There was nothing to be said, really; it 
was already settled. The only voice that 
could be said to sound a note of questioning 
or reluctance was that of the bearded man 
who prayed, who spoke last of all, rising, 
as always, with his Bible in his hand. He 
was just a little doubtful. They had been 
richly blessed there, he felt; the Spirit had 
descended upon them in full measure. He 
had hoped that the old church might be 
snatched, even now, a brand from the burn- 
ing. But he finally acknowledged the fuller 
wisdom of the other men — these men of 
affairs. They had plumbed the problem 
more deeply than he. He could only trust 
their greater judgment and accept. No 
doubt they would continue to be richly 
blessed there, as here, in their new Bethel, 
their new church home. 

And so the vote was taken and passed. 

The old church was formally ended. And 
still Mr. Griswold sat without speaking. 

We all sat for a moment, waiting. It 
was very quiet. The nervous clerk chewed 
at his toothpick. The old, old man, the 
octogenarian who attended Mr. Griswold’s 


else?” 


prayer meetings, sat with his chin down on 
his cane. You could hear his difficult 
breathing in the silence. 

It was the man who prayed who finally 
called Mr. Griswold to his feet. 

“Before we go,” he pleaded, “before we 
go, will not our dear leader, our shepherd 
of long years, speak? Will he not tell us 
what is on his heart?” 

The old man shook his head again, at 
first. Then, rousing himself, he struggled 
slowly to his feet. It was very still. His 
cane, which he had placed against the chair 
before him, fell loudly to the floor. 

‘| am awkward,” he said in apology, and 
stood there, looking down at the handful of 
men in his old gathering-place for prayer. 

Mr. Tubbs, sitting beside me, yawned 
and moved his feet. 

“To what end?”’ said the old man heavily. 
“To what will it lead? Who will listen when 
I speak?” 

“All, every one of us in this place!” said 
Mr. Doty warmly. And still the old man 
hesitated. 

“Thirty years I have shown you — | have 
cried aloud to you,” he said finally. His 
voice had risen a little. “‘To what purpose?” 

He paused again; went on: 

“Now this has come. At last it is upon 
us — what we feared, what we saw coming 
for so long. 

“For this is 


not new. I saw it. 


You 


saw it,” he said, extending his long finger 


toward Mr. Doty. “And vou!” he said 
to the old, old man —“‘long years ago!” 

Mr. Tubbs nudged me significantly with 
his elbow. 

“So now it is here. To-morrow we strip 
this sanctuary. And it becomes a play-house 
—a house for grown men in child’s play.” 

Mr. Tubbs sat up, stiffened with resent- 
ment. Mr. Griswold, half facing me, looked 
up now. I saw the momentary flash of his 
eager eyes under their ragged brows. 

“But this is a little thirg,”’ he said more 
loudly —‘“‘a very little thing to what is 
coming close behind it! To what I see and 
what you see — exactly as you saw before 
in this one church — is rushing down upon 
us. It is almost here. You will see it if 
you will only look.” 

He had held, by one shaky hand, to the 
seat before him. 

His voice had not been quite steady; but 
now it steadied and grew louder. 

“Let us be men. Let us look at it before 
it overwhelms us,” he called, and stopped. 
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They sat uneasily, the little congregation, 
arms on hymn-books, looking down, waiting. 
Mr. Tubbs shuffled his feet a little; Mr. Doty 
looked down doubtfully under his eyebrows. 

The speaker stood a moment; his deep- 
set, melancholy eves turned about the nar- 
row confines of the little room. 

“You remember this church, the place 
of worship, when it was the House of God.” 
He addressed himself seemingly to the octo- 
genarian, who nodded slightly, his chin 
upon his cane. “The temple of a living 
God — full, full of worshipers. You re- 
member it — and vou, and you,” he said, 
pointing. ‘“‘The Heuse of God — an ever- 
present God — a living God. 

“Now this — now this handful! 

“Strange, you will say. Why? Who did 
this thing? I will tell you; I will tell you,” 
he said, leaning forward. “The foes in 
our own household —- the whisperers!” 

He paused. 

“The whisperers, the traitors 6f whom 
Paul speaks — the whisperers; those which 
creep into houses!” 

A strange and eerie earnestness had come 
into his voice and manner. | saw Mr. 
Tubbs turn toward me a furtive and sug- 
gestive glance. 

“Digging, digging, digging — sapping at 
the foundations of our faith,” the speaker 
went along in a constrained, mysterious 
voice. “‘Where did we hear them first? 
What were they whispering of when we 
heard their voices thirty years ago? The 
Creation, was it not?” 

The octogenarian, appealed to, nodded 
once again. 


“Just a breath. Just 


Just a whisper. 
the lisping of a spring night wind in the 


maple leaves! Softly, lightly! Was it 
possible, was it possible, they whispered, 
that we had misunderstood, had misin- 
terpreted that first, most distant period 
of revelation —the inspired narrative of 
Moses of the Creation? 

“* There it is,” we said, ‘in black and white 

in God’s Book.’ 

ea they whispered. ‘But it 
may be, it might be, we have misconceived 
God’s meaning. Might it not be an alle- 
gory —a _ lesson— not meant as history?’ 
Oh, they were humble then; very reverent!” 

he bearded man nodded now. His 
eyes were brightening. 

“Where did we find them next?” demanded 
the old speaker —“‘creeping, creeping, creep- 
ing on? You know. You remember. At 


ae 
ves, 


God’s punishment — the entire scheme of 
Divine Justice.” 

The octogenarian nodded — deeply now. 

“Probation — probation — might not Di- 
vine Love overcome Divine Justice? 

“*But there it is,’ we said, ‘in black and 
white in the Bible. What are you doing? 
What are you trying to do — destroy the 
Book of God — destroy all revelation?’ 

“*No, no,’ they answered. ‘Never! We 
speak with greatest reverence of God's 
Book — of revelation.’ But still their whis- 
perings grew.” 

He paused. “Off —’way off,” remarked 
Mr. Tubbs, leaning over toward me. He 
touched his knuckles to his forehead. 

“Then what?” asked Mr. Griswold. The 
man who prayed sat upright. 

“They were moving, moving, moving,” 
said Mr. Griswold, in a strange and stealthy 
voice, “bolder now, a little bolder — where, 
at what? Against the Miracles. Against 
revelation itself! 

“*The Miracles are in the Bible,’ we 
said; ‘in its very fabric —woven in and 
in. They are revelation — its signs and seals. 
The very Scripture itself!’ 

“*Sit still; sit still,’ they said. ‘The 
Bible is something more than that — some- 
thing higher; something more satisfying.’ 

“*What?’ we asked them. ‘What? 
Show us! How can a book of fairy tales 
be satisfying to man’s immortal soul?’ 

“*Wait,’ they said. ‘Sit still. Wait, 
we will show you.’ 

“ And still we heard the whisperings grow 
— among the immature, among our enemies, 
in our churches themselves.” 

“Right; you are right!” interpolated the 
man who prayed. His eyes were kindled 
now with an anxious fire. 

A greater flame was in Mr. Griswold’s 
eyes. His worn old figure shook with a 
nervous tension too strong for him. 

“And then — then — where do we find 
them?” he called. “Where? At our 
citadel — at the very Resurrection itself! 
‘Was there a Resurrection?’ they were 
whispering. ‘Is there an immortal soul? 
Was there really, then, a Saviour? 
Was there — was there? We only ask. We 
just suggest!’ 

“But now their whisperings rose. They 
ran around the world, a hissing —and a 
great reproach! On every lip — caught up 
by boys and children! That whisper, that 
awful whisper, they began! It filled the 
earth! It never ceased upon our ears! 
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“*What have you done?’ we asked these 
men — these whisperers. ‘What have you 
left? Are you destroying faith? Are you 
killing Christianity?’ 

“They answered with high looks and 
twisted lip: ‘Hush, hush; be still. You are 
belated. You are old, old; you are very 
old. Your vision has grown dim. Can 
you not We have something nobler, 
something better. Breadth of vision; higher 
interpretation’— long, mysterious words — 
cold and unsatisfying as big mouthfuls of 
north wind. 

“*No, no!’ we said. ‘This has gone too 
far. Be specific. What is it you see? 
What do you bring us in your hands?’ 

“*Very well,’ they said; ‘we will show 
you. We will unfold our scheme. We will 
show you the new Christianity!’” 

He stopped. The resonance of his voice 
grew. He stared before him, a bright 
glitter in his eye. 

“The new Christianity! What was it? 
Was it new? No, not one word —all picked 
out from the Bible —from the Book they 
left in ruins under them. Rags, and shags, 
and tatters they had picked out from the 
wreck they made — like gleaners in a ruined 
city. This was their new Christianity, the 
thing they gave us back, a few selections, a 
few verses from the Bible — taken at the 
pleasure of Smith and Jones — of Tom and 
Dick and Harry. A Christianity without a 
Creator, without a Judge, without a Bible! 
A Christianity without a Resurrection, with- 
out an immortality, without a Christ! 

“And now they sit inside the doors of 
their emptying churches, and cry aloud, 
and wonder why the people pass by them — 
laughing. 

“*Come in,’ they call. ‘Come in!’ 

“*There is no God — no living God!’ these 
call back to them as they pass. ‘There is no 
Christ! You have told us so yourselves.’ 

“*Ah, but listen to His words,’ they say; 
‘His words.’ 

“*His words?’ they answer back again. 
‘Can myths speak anything but myths?’ 

““Ah, but listen. Come! The higher 
ethics —the fuller interpretation — the 
broader vision of the Bible.’ 

“*Why not call us to the worship of the 
statute-books of Massachusetts?’ the people 
cry back to them. ‘We know, at least, no 
one has called these fairy tales.’ 

“And so they shake their heads and pass 
along — to their own desires and devices — 
and destruction. 


seer 


“In vain your revivals —in vain your 
gospel circus shows — your stereopticon lec- 
tures on Alaska! Your Browning readings 
— your pretty poetry—and your first 
lessons in politics! The people pass you by. 

“*A living God!’ they cry. ‘A living 
God — Him only will we worship!’ 

“Where are they? Where are the people 
gone?” demanded the old speaker. “Are 
they in your churches Sundays? Are they 
worshipers of God? Let us be men. Let 
us no longer palter, and cast down our eye- 
lids like school-girls. Let us look tiis thing 
boldly as it comes. 

“Look about — at the closed and vacant 
sanctuaries upon these hills; the emptying 
temples of the great cities. Is this a peo- 
ple of worshipers? Is this a Christian 
nation now? Hardly.” 

“Crazy!” whispered Mr. Tubbs, leaning 
toward me again. “Crazy!” 

“Hardly — now!” The speaker was pass- 
ing on. “And what of three generations 
from now — what of the time just before us 
in the future — just that little length of time 
which eyes in this room have looked back 
into the past? What if this tide sweeps on?” 
he asked, and answered his own question. 

“A pagan nation — heathen —a nation 
lost in darkness — without hope, without 
a light, without a Christ! 

“Let us not mince phrases. You know 
it; I know it. The day of Christianity is 
dying in this nation — unless this nation 
turns itself!” 

He stopped. The man who prayed sat 
on the edge of his chair, his Bible in his 
hand, ready to spring upon his feet. 

“Crazy,” said Mr. Tubbs again, leaning 
over. “Crazy as a bat!” 

“Turn, turn — return!” the voice of the 
speaker ran through the dimly lighted room. 
The handful of listeners heard him, heads 
down, arms upon their hymn-books. 

“Turn back!” cried Mr. Griswold. “Let 
us turn back to the living God! To a living 
Christ that was crucified. Let us show 
Him forth. Let us sweep away these doubts, 
this gathering of darkness! Hush these 
whispers — silence them! Bring back to 
mankind its hope! 

“Hope! Hope!” he cried. 
killed man’s hope!” 

He stood a moment, speechless. 

“| warn you,” he went on, speaking a 
little less fiercely. “‘I warn you! As I have 
warned you now for thirty years. You 
must turn back to God — to the one living 


“They have 
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God, and to his living Son. One God — 
one only Son—one Holy Spirit. One 
only triune God. For, as surely as you do 
not turn again, so surely is this nation lost. 
As Tyre and Sidon; as Nineveh and 
Babylon. Lost, paid the penalty! Smoke 
and ashes! Gone — gone forever — slipped 
down forever into the Great Pit.” 

He stopped again, swayed a little, and 
stood there for a few seconds more. He 
seemed bewildered. 

“| have said what I| wish to say,” he said 
at last, wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, and sat down. 

We sat silent there, looking down — all 
but the bearded man who prayed. He had 
been waiting. He was on his feet at once, 
trembling, on fire to exhort. 

“We have heard it!” hecried. ‘“‘Wehave 
heard it! We have heard the word. We 
must act. We must organize!” His eve 
passed from one figure to another. He 
opened his Bible to read. 

I looked at Mr. Griswold. He was rising 
slowly, taking up his hat. He stopped 
and looked about the room once —a little 
dazed, he seemed, still. His lips moved. 

““A voice crying in the wilderness,’’ he 
said, talking to himself. 

And then he walked heavily to the door. 
Several looked up, but no one thought to 
follow him. 

We sat there after he had left, with down- 
cast eves, until the exhorter had finished his 
outpouring. Then we adjourned. I myself 
walked toward home with Mr. Tubbs. 
Just before us, going out, were the octoge- 
narian and the man who prayed, walking 
very slowly, passing down the steps. 

‘“‘A powerful discourse,”’ said the octoge- 
narian, leaning heavily upon his cane. “A 
powerful discourse. It stirred us!” 

“Wei'must act. We must organize!” 
said the bearded figure. ‘“‘We must spread 
the News.”’ 

But the old, old man did not answer him. 
He was busy with his walking. 


The Darkened Shrine 


WAS with Mr. Tubbs upon his piazza. 

He was explaining to me, in more detail 
than I had heard before, the plans for the 
new uses of the old church. I! was getting 
restive, when | saw the figure of a woman 
coming across the lawn. 
she asked. 


— of Celeste 
“Have you seen Father?” 
“No,” I answered. 


“Will you come with me, please?”’ she 
asked me. 

Mr. Tubbs got up, hesitated, sat down 
again. The request was very clearly di- 
rected to me alone. 

“I’m anxious,” she said, as we went away 
together. 

“We'll find him somewhere,” | told her. 

“I’m afraid he may be in the church,” 
she said. 

“Upstairs?” 

“Yes. He was there once before.” 

Every one was gone; the place was closed 
and locked. But Celeste had a key to the 
side entrance. It was dark, but there was 
light enough from the electric lamps on the 
streets, so that we could pick our way 
through the place. 

We went upstairs. I felt again, in the 
dark, that suspense, that little gasp of ap- 
prehension, which always, since | was a 
child, I have sensed in the entry of a church, 
before finally passing in through the closed 
doors of the house of God. We moved 
quietly. Celeste pushed back without a 
sound the swinging door that led into the 
side aisle. She motioned for greater silence. 
And we stood together inside. 

She gripped my arm then. 
that her father was there. | could barely 
see him. On the platform, a little back 
and to one side of the pulpit, we could 
distinguisha figure. 

\ small round spot of electric light that 
came in the window, through a little opening 
in the foliage of the elm trees outside, fell 
upon his white beard. There were other 
smaller spots — upon his forehead, upon a 
hand which lay upon the great Bible, lving 
open on the pulpit. The rest of him — the 
figure in black broadcloth — was almost invis- 
ible, swallowed up in the deep background. 

| waited for what Celeste would do. Her 
hand was on my arm, governing me. She 
did not move. We waited there seconds 

minutes, possibly. The black figure 
upon the platform stood erect, motionless 
—so still, it seemed like nothing living. 

It stirred then - 

“Oh, Hope of Israel!” 
“Thou *: 

He was 


And | 


saw 


: spoke. 
it called softly. 
God — 
praying. He stopped, stood 
motionless. 
“Thou one — triune 
How long? How long?” 
He stopped; stood motionless once more. 
“Arise! Arise!’’ he started suddenly, 
‘Arise with healing in Thy wings.” 


— and only God! 
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Again he stopped in sudden silence — a 
dim and motionless gray priest, behind 
a silent shrine. The solemn place seemed 
choked with the imminence of some ancient 
winged Asian deity. 

“How long?” asked the old voice again. 
“How long?” 

Far, far away there rose the hollow call 
of a locomotive the cry of. the moving 
machine which year after year now grows 
to disturb our nights. 

The light and shadow moved just per- 
ceptibly upon the unmoving face. A little 
wind was stirring. 

“Where art Thou?”’ demanded the voice 
again. “Why hidest Thou Thy face in 
darkness?” 

| felt Celeste’s light, firm hand upon my 
arm. My thoughts went back again to 
that other time we three had stood there 

that day we two children had joined 
the old White Church together — the 
day the preacher called out his discourse 
upon Elijah and his triumph over the 
priests of Baal. 

“Thy people die. Thy people perish! 
Lost —- lost — lost! Darkness covers all 
the earth, and gross darkness the people.” 

The wind was freshening; a flicker of 
light through the shifting foliage touched 
his eye. 

“Arise, shine!” he said quickly. “Lift 
up the light of Thy countenance upon us! 
Lift it up.” 

He stopped — listening, apparently. In 
the distance toward the village, we heard 
the hourly trolley car as it came into the 
Street. 

“Thou that ridest upon the heavens,” said 
the voice — and stopped again, listening. 

The sound approached; the jar and 
thunder of it filled the silent, empty place. 

“Thou that spake on Horeb! Thou that 
thunderest on Sinai!” said the voice in 
broken intervals. “Speak!” 

Che car had passed the door. 

“Speak, speak! Send us a sign!” called 
the old, wild voice. “If Thou wouldst, 
Thou couldst send signs and wonders!” 

The noise of the trolley died away. 

“No!” the voice said dully. “‘No!” 

I looked at Celeste questioningly. 

“ Not yet, dear,” she whispered. “ Not yet!” 

The wind outside was rising. It tossed 
and lifted the light branches of the elm trees. 
The light of the electric street lamp fell upon 
his eyes — for longer now. | saw the glitter 
of his eyeballs from where we stood. 


He moved, and shook his head. It seemed 
to annoy him. But the same suggestion 
came to him again. 

“Arise, shine!”’ he said — and was silent 
for a long time. 

We heard the freshening wind in the elm 
trees. The circuit in the street light was 
disturbed. We heard the electricity hiss 
and stammer on its carbons; its blue light 
flickered through the place. But still we 
did not move; for still Celeste’s hand was 
restraining me. And still the speaker did 
not call again, until the light shone once 
again full into his eyes. 

“A light,” be said then, absently. “‘A 
light that shir eth in darkness.” He paused. 
It came again. 

“Shineth — until the day dawn — until 
the day dawn!” 

His voice grew heavier now, less vibrant. 
“Dearly beloved — until the day dawn!” 

I knew a change was coming in him. Ce- 
leste’s fingers were tightening on my arm. 

“Dearly beloved,” he said again —“‘until 
the day dawn!” 

“‘He’s going back,” Celeste whispered, mov- 
ing for the first time. “He’s remembering!” 

He roused himself a little. A miracle 
had come, in fact, with his praying — the 
sign and wonder that he had desired. He 
was back again, talking to his dead people 
of the hopes of thirty years before. 

“It is coming, dearly beloved,” he was 
telling them. ‘‘Do we not see it? It has 
dawned for us. It is dawning now for all 
mankind. It comes; it comes! It moves 
across the mountains — the islands of the 
sea! It is on us — it is here! 

“In this new century — this nineteenth 
century — this century of wonders and new 
light — it is upon us! Who knows what 
eyes now here will see of its coming? Who 
knows what this century will not disclose 
to us, the followers of the Christ?” 

He stopped. The wind was falling. The 
light passed from his eyes; came again. 

“What changes — what changes eyes that 
are here will see! Will they wait until! the 
dawn — wait until the day dawns — and 
the day star—” His voice was growing 
slow — slower — dragged down to silence. 

The flurry of wind was gone; the long 
branches of the elm trees drooped; the 
shadows moved no longer on the high win- 
dows, or on his face. 

For a long time he was silent. Beside 
me, at my shoulder, | could feel the body of 
Celeste grow tenser and more tense. Then, 
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all at once, another voice came from the 
pulpit platform — a changed voice. 

“It is dark here,” it said fretfully, like 
a wakened child. 

“Father!” Celeste Griswold whispered 
quickly. But there was no answer. 

“This is strange —urusual,” said Mr. 
Griswold’s voice at last. 

She called him again; 
hear her. 

“| do not understand this,” he said. 
“They are gone. They are gone, it seems. 
All gone. Strange!” 

“Father!”’ Celeste called once again, and 
now moved toward him. 

The suggestion of her voice had reached 
him at last. 

“My daughter,” 
must find my daughter. 
gone ” 


but he did not 


he was saying —‘l 
She can’t have 
- without me! 

She had come quite near him now, walk- 
ing softly up the dim aisle. 

“No. No! She hasn’t, dear,” she said to 
him. 

“Celeste!” he said quickly. 
I was afraid that you had gone!” 

“Oh, no, dear,” she told him —and 
laughed a little. “What made you think 
that?” 

“So many have,” 
“So many have.” 

“Oh, no; I’m here, father,” 
in her most cheery voice. 

She was on the platform now — | fol- 
lowing her. 

She took his arm lightly to guide him. 

“It’s dark here,” he complained again. 
“We seem to be here in the dark.” 

His mind was clearing, but was still not 
very clear. 

“We're in the church — are not?”’ 
he asked her, coming down the stairs. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered. “Of course 
we are.” 


Celeste! 


answered wearily. 


he 


said Celeste 


we 


“T see,” he said, a little wonderingly; 
but did not question further. 

“Yes, dear,” his daughter told him. 
it’s time to go.” 

“Yes,” he said, like a sleepy child. “I 
know. It’s time to go, little daughter. 
It’s time to go.” 

He was perfectly tractable. 
home without the slightest trouble. But, 
when he was there, it came — the final 
stroke. We had scarcely got him to his 
bedroom when it came upon him, and | was 
rushing for the Doctor. 


“But 


We took him 


(THE 


| stayed below, waiting, after the Doctor 
came. He came down from upstairs at 
last — for a moment, with an order for 
something | could do. 

“They've got him this time,” he said 
crisply. “They’ve broken him at last.”’ 

He hurried back again. And I waited. 
Once or twice he was down, alert, busy with 
his work. 

1 asked him if I could be of any use up- 
stairs. 

“No, no,” he said. “Why should you 
be there? No; stay away. Why should 
any one, but we who have to, see it?”’ 

But Celeste, of course, he could not move 
away from where she was, and stayed. 

1 waited there, in the old library, among 
the dead Doctors of Divinity, those intoler- 
able, dragging hours of listening and sus- 
pense. | heard the little movements in 
the room above — the silences. I sat, and 
rose; and opened pages of the old man’s 
books; and closed them and put them back 
upon their shelves again. But all the time 
my frightened mind dwelt in imagination 
in the room above: with the dying man, 
the woman — the one woman, that one 
figure, dearest in the world to me. 

It was five o'clock when it came. The 
lower stars were fading in the high translu- 
cence of the dawn. And the sons of men 
were waking, across the barren hills of old 
New England; across the land of my own 
people. Among the fields, among the gaunt 
stacks of its factories, within its misty cities 
on the sea, they woke again into another 
day. And, as | watched it coming, from 
the old library window, he was gone — my 
dear old friend. Gone; and with him went, 
for me, a generation—a _ generation of 
strong and honest men. There was a stir 
in the room above — a muffled cry. | knew 
that he was gone. I stood below, rigid, 
listening — waiting 


SHE came to me at last — down the old 
The Doctor made her come 
away — sent her to me. 

I stood waiting in the door. 

“Celeste!” I said. 

She came into my arms — dry-eyed, silent. 
Her body shuddered lightly against mine — 
and lay still. 

“I’m so tired, dear,”’ she whispered. 
tired — so tired!”’ 

Across her white face fell the light — the 
first warm sunlight of another day. 

END] 
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‘ALL YOU have to do is 
erase that word. Hurryup!’” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE senior partner of Bigelow & 
Judkins raged back and forth across 
his private and fulminated 

his troubles to Jones, the confidential clerk: 

“If anything ever was hoodooed, it’s that 
Blackwell-Harkridge Pasteurizer. Talk about 
manufacturing ‘bugs’— it’s full of *em!” 

“It certainly has been exasperating,” the 
old clerk commiserated. 

“Exasperating!”’ snorted Bigelow. “It’s 
plain hell!” He kickeda chair out of his way. 

“And now, just when we're getting our 
own shop troubles whipped, the Die-Castings 


Company ties us up on heating-plates 
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He snatched out his watch. 

“Twelve twenty-three, and no telegram 
yet from Judkins! I wonder what that 
partner of mine thinks he went to Cleve- 
land for! He knows I’ve got to file our bid 
on the Universal Dairy job at one o'clock.” 

“T think we'll get the contract anyway, 
even if we can’t guarantee better than 
ninety days’ delivery,” declared Jones opti- 
mistically. “The 4cme Company couldn’t 
turn it out under four months.” 

“Why can’t they?” bellowed Bigelow. 
“They’re nothing but assemblers. They can 
put that junk of theirs together in a barn.” 
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“But won't the Universal Dairy Sup- 
plies Company be willing to wait a little 
longer and get our new B-H machines?” 
suggested the infatuated clerk. ‘‘ They're 
so much better than the Acme.” 

Bigelow’s wrath was mollified a little by 
the employee’s ardent loyalty to the firm. 
He condescended to explain the situation: 

“On any ordinary job the Universal 
would wait. But their big fire put the 
Chicago creamery out of business. They’ve 
got to rebuild and start running again in a 
hurry. Sixty days is all they'll allow for 
installing the pasteurizers. Probably we 
could make it. We're safe now on every- 
thing except the die-castings. I’d take a 
chance on them —those Cleveland fel- 
lows never have failed us yet. 

“But Judkins won’t stand for a gamble. 
There’s a penalty clause in the contract 
— five hundred dollars a day after the time- 
limit. If the first lot of castirys comes 
right, we can finish the job in sixty days 
like falling off a log. If I changed our guar- 


anty to less than ninety, though, as Jud- 
kins and | agreed, and then we fell down 
on delivery, I’d have to lose the five hun- 
dred a day out of my own pocket. 
His persistent hope- 


” 


Jones stood dumb. 
fulness was crushed. 

Bigelow, bedeviled by his thougits, 
charged back and forth over the rug. 
Suddenly he jerked to a halt and vented 
some of his spleen on the old clerk: 

“There’s no use your waiting round. 
Go get your lunch, so you can be back in 
time to meet those fellows that are coming 
over on the Milwaukee Avenue job. I’ve 
got to leave in twenty minutes to get to 
the Universal office by one o'clock, and | 
sha’n’t be back here till two.” 

Having driven Jones out, Bigelow dropped 
into his desk-chair. He glowered at the 
loose typewritten sheets of the firm’s bid 
lying on the blotter. He had half a mind to 
change that “ninety” days on the last 
page to “sixty,”’ in defiance of fate and 
Judkins. But Nemesis had persistently 
followed the new B-H Pasteurizer from its 
birth. The senior partner was afraid of 
the hoodoo. 

Rain had either drizzled or poured down 
on Chicago for half a week. This day, 
however, was bright. Within thirty min- 
utes after tweive the warm-lipped July 
sun had sucked the outer office dry of all 
the employees except Daisy Cole. It was 
as if the inside of a big russet orange had 


been drawn out through a puncture in one 
end. Left in the hollow peeling were but 
one small seed and the pithy center. The 
little seed was Daisy; the fibrous, acrid 
core, the senior member of the firm. : 

Duty enthralled Daisy at the telephone 
switchboard. It happened to be her turn 
that noon to take the lunch-hour trick at 
the information desk. She had worked 
for Bigelow & Judkins only a week. Her 
inglorious regular part in_ the _ firm’s 
business was the typing of form letters. 
Her noon hour at the switchboard and 
information desk that day was the first 
heavy responsibility of her incumbency of 
a five-dollars-a-week niche. 

Daisy was a timid, not pretty, very little 
“beginner.”” When seated before her bat- 
tered old typewriter, she looked quite pro- 
saic. But the monotonous work was not 
drudgery to her. Each day was a step to- 
ward a distant, wonderful land of romance. 
She was earning money for her trousseau. 
One hundred dollars was her goal. 

The shipping clerk to whom she was 
engaged was opulent with a sixty-dollars- 
a-month job. He saw no sense in wait- 
ing to get married. Daisy, however, would 
not consent to an early wedding. She had 
set her heart on going to her husband with 
all the glamour of a bride. Her family 
were poor. If she was to have a trousseau, 
she must earn it herself. 

The girl had agreed to contribute half 
her wages toward the living expenses at 
home. From the remaining moiety she 
planned to save two dollars a week. By the 
following summer she would have the cov- 
eted hundred dollars. A year of work is 
a small price to pay for lifelong memories 
of a perfect wedding day. 

A messenger slouched into the office with 
a telegram. The boy wore rubbers. Big- 
elow, in his room, with his back to the 
door, did not hear him come in. The mes-* 
senger vouchsafed no speech to the girl. 
He tendered his book and telegram. Daisy 
painstakingly stamped the firm’s name in 
the receipt column of the book, and the 
boy noiselessly loafed out. 

Just then the postman swung through 
the front door with the belated midday 
delivery of mail. 

Bigelow creaked round in his swivel-chair. 

“Bring the mail to me, Miss Cole. 
Quick!”’ he called sharply. 

To himself he growled: 

“Maybe Judkins wrote instead of tele- 
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graphing. It would be just like him to 
save half a dollar at a time like this.”” He 
looked at his watch. “Half past twelve!” 
he muttered. 

The postman dealt into the nervous little 
palm holding the telegram a dozen letters. 
Daisy ran to the senior partner’s room 
and dropped the pile before Bigelow on 
his desk. Then, like a frightened mouse, 
she scampered back to the switchboard. 

Bigelow hastily thumbed over the en- 
velopes in front of him. None was post- 
marked “Cleveland.” Disappointed, he 
opened the top letter of the pile. 

At 12:32 Bigelow picked up the last let- 
ter before him. He was about to slit it 
open, when he saw the telegram that lay 
underneath. He pounced on it like a lion 
on a sheep. 

“Where'd that come from?” he yelled 
to nobody in particular, as he tore open 
the envelope. 

His acid eyes bit the meaning out of the 
brief message in a moment. A grin and a 
snarl fought for expression on his face. He 
leaped out of his chair and rushed into 
the general office. 

“Where’s that blockhead who put this 
telegram under all my mail?” he screeched. 

He pawed the air with the sheet of paper 
as if he were clawing at bees. Catching 
sight of the frightened girl in front of the 
switchboard, he bawled at Daisy: 

“You did it, vou idiot! Come here!’ 

His glowering eves quickly swept an 
arc through the emptiness of the office. 

“Where's everybody?” he demanded. 

Daisy clung to the switchboard. 

“All the men and girls is out to lunch,” 
she quavered. 

“You can typewrite, can’t your”’ snarled 
Bigelow. He had not time to express his 
feelings regarding Miss Cole just then. 

“Uh-huh,” she chattered. 

“Where's your machine?” 

Daisy stumbled along the aisle, and 
stood mute, with one shaking hand on 
her typewriter. 

“Sit down!” roared the lion. 

Bigelow instantly classified Daisy as a 
“lunkhead.”’ He knew, from long experi- 
ence with green material of her sort, that 
in this emergency he would have to com- 
mand specifically every special act ‘he 
wanted performed. 

The girl slumped submissively before her 
machine. The senior partner bent his tall 
frame beside her. 


, 


“See here!’”’ He indicated with his finger. 
“| want this last page of our bid rewritten. 
No, you won’t have to do that, either. 
Just change this ‘ninety days’ delivery’ 
to ‘sixty.’ Do you understand?” 

“Uh-huh,” whimpered Daisy falsely. 
She was too badly scared for speech. 

By a miracle of self-control, Bigelow 
forbore from swearing. 

“All you have to do is erase that word 
‘ninety’ and put in ‘sixty,’ he sharply 
repeated his instructions. “Hurry up!” 

“Uh-huh,” Daisy gasped, like a dying 
fish. 

She clutched the typewritten page des- 
perately. Her thumbs, a little greasy from 
her lunch, made on its back impressions 
that would have delighted a Bertillon ex- 
pert investigating a crime. She slipped 
the paper into the feed of her typewriter. 
Five seconds were required to find her 
eraser in the debris cluttering her table 
drawer. Then she began vigorously to rub 
a smudge over the word to be expunged. 

Bigelow caught her devastating hand. 

“For heaven’s sake, clean that eraser 
first!’ he snapped. 

Daisy pawed the rubber over the back 
of a note-book and abraded a layer of pur- 
ple ink and grease. The senior partner 
hung menacingly above her while she next 
scrubbed out the smear that had been 
“ninety.”” There was left a clean, bare 
space. 

“Good!” Bigelow ejaculated his relief. 
“Now write in ‘sixty.’ Be careful. Go 
slowly and get it right.” 

Daisy marvelously succeeded. She stared 
a moment at the miraculous result; then 
rasped out the sheet. 

In his hurry, Bigelow made the fatal 
mistake of snatching at it. Daisy was not 
of the sort that lets go of things easily. 
Her employer's grab and her own release 
of the typed paper did not synchronize. 
The sheet tore jaggedly across. 

No gevser ever belched more sulphurously 
than did Bigelow in the ensuing ten seconds. 
He had to choke himself when he remem- 
bered how few were the minutes to spare 
before the firm’s bid must be filed at the 
Universal Dairy Supplies Company’s office. 

Daisy had stooped and picked up the 
fallen fragment of paper. She held it out 
timidly to her employer. Bigelow slammed 
the torn pieces of paper on her table. 

“You'll have to write the whole page 
over now. Luckily, there are only a few 
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lines. While you’re about it, make one 
carbon. And hurrv!”’ 

Daisy sat as if petrified. 

“What’s the matter?” her employer 
snarled. 

She twisted about and faced him des- 
perately. 

“| can’t do anything, with you near me!” 
she cried. ‘“‘Go away and leave it here; 
then I'll do it all right.” 

Before those terror-filled eves Bigelow 
collapsed into himself like a telescope. He 
stamped away to his private office without 
a word. In his hand his watch ticked 
priceless seconds. It was 12:35. 

After her employer left her, Daisy be- 
gan to snivel miserably. Through a teary 
mist she saw her thumby fingers, as if they 
were extrinsic to herself, lay a carbon be- 
tween two sheets of bond paper. The 
blurred digits fed the sandwich into her 
rickety typewriter. With the back of her 
right hand she wiped away the big glob- 
ules welling from her eves. Then she began 
haltingly to punch the keyboard. 

Daisy was so horribly afraid of making a 
mistake that she selected every letter as 
if she were picking the pieces of a puzzle 
from a jumble. By not hurrying, she 
gained time. In four minutes she had 
completed the twelve lines she had to copy. 
Then, slithering along the aisle as if she 
carried vintage wine.in cobweb-thin glasses, 
she took the rewritten last page of Bigelow 
& Judkins’ bid to the senior partner’s office. 

Bigelow sat at his desk, biting his finger- 
nails. An inked pen was clutched in his 
right hand. His watch lay on the blotter 
in front of him. Beside it were piled the 
first ten pages of the firm’s proposal for the 
Universal contract. On his face was a 
look of desperation mixed with hopeless- 
ness. When Daisy deposited before him an 
absolutely unmarred, cleanly typed sheet, 
he gasped his gratified surprise: 

“Ah-h-h!” 

His eves ran swiftly over the dozen neat 
lines. The only flickering pause was when 
he noted the change of the delivery guar- 
anty from ninety to sixtv days. 

“Very good!” he grunted at the trem- 
bling amanuensis. 

Daisy did not know whether he expected 
her to go or to stay. She hesitated beside 
his chair in apprehensive doubt. 

Bigelow ripped his signature below the 
last typewritten line, shuffled the new page 
into its proper place, snatched a long 


envelope from a pigeonhole, thrust the bid 
inside, and sealed the flap—all in such 
a sure, swift sequence of precise motions 
that the entire series of operations con- 
sumed less than a minute. It was 12:41. 

Into a drawer he swept the carbon 
copy. He shoved his watch into his pocket, 
slammed the lid of his desk, and grabbed 
his hat. 

“That’s all!” he flung over his shoulder 
at Daisy as he ran toward the door. 

A LITTLE after two o'clock, Bigelow came 
back to the office from his lunch. He was 
smiling with unwonted geniality. He had 
filed the bid at five minutes before one. 
The directors of the Universal Dairy Sup- 
plies Company were called to meet and 
open proposals at two. The senior partner 
felt sure his firm would be awarded the con- 
tract. The bid price was unprecedentedly 
low. Judkins’ telegram, received in the 
nick of time, had removed the last fear 
of obstacles in the way of prompt delivery: 
at last the die-castings were all right. 
The propitious sun, which had hidden its 
face behind a cloud of troubles so long, now 
beamed mellowly on fhe senior partner. 

Bigelow’s progress from the street door 
to his private office was like the passage of 
a brazier full of glowing coals. It warmed 
and brightened the clerks and stenogra- 
phers on both sides of the aisle. Daisy 
waited in fearful eagerness for her em- 
ployer’s glance to fall on her. 

She had been dreading the return of the 
senior partner ever since he had rushed away. 
Her coveted trousseau was at stake. She 
recalled with terror Bigelow’s blood-chill- 
ing oaths. Vividly she remembered the 
hysterical appeal she had made to him to 
leave her alone at her typewriter. Had 
he construed her desperation as impu- 
dence? Would she be discharged? Times 
were dull — office positions cruelly hard 
for a beginner to get. Her wonderful 
wedding next summer, or agonizing dis- 
appointment — which had her employer 
brought to her? 

Bigelow’s eyes met Daisy’s. Beams of 
especial warmth irradiated the girl’s face. 
The big senior partner smiled and nodded 
at the little beginner as he passed her table. 
Daisy flushed with delight. She was so 
happy that she could not sit still. She 
gathered up a handful of form letters and 
started skipping across the office to the 
mailing-desk. 
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But, just outside the senior partner's 
room, Daisy found herself directly in the 
path of a tornado of rage. The whirling 
storm burst through the door of the private 
office. Bigelow caught sight of the girl. 

“You you!” he velled. 

Wildly waving a paper over his head, 
her infuriated employer swirled on Daisy. 
Like a cyclone sweeping back over its 
path, he clutched her and spun her into 
his room, banging the door shut. Daisy 
dropped into a chair beside the table, 
dizzy. Bigelow stood above her, bellowing 
inarticulate imprecations. 

The first words the girl comprehended 
were comparatively mild. 

“You've raised hell!” roared her em- 
plover. 

Bigelow slapped on the table two type- 
written sheets of paper, one of them torn. 
Daisy gaped at them. She glued her 
frightened eyes to the imtact sheet, the 
carbon copy she had made that noon. 
Then she looked dazedly at the torn piece 
of paper. It was part of the mutilated 
original last page of the Bigelow & Jud- 
kins bid from which she had made her 
reproduction so laboriously. 

The senior partner stabbed each of the 
sheets before him with a finger. 

“ The figure was $51,275.’ Bigelow tapped 
the original draft. Then he knocked with 
his knuckles on the carbon. “You copied 
it $61,275. You've lost us our biggest 
contract of the year! How the devil did 
you come to make such a mistake? Did 
you change the original?”’ 

This was a forlorn hope, as the senior 
partner well knew. It was characteristic 
of Bigelow that he had not thought of 
blaming himself for signing an important 
paper which he had only hastily glanced 
through. 

‘! didn’t rub anything out,” Daisy de- 
molished her employer's last iota of hope. 
“| don’t know how I| came to do it. Only, 
fiftv-one and sixtv-one sound so much 
alike.”’ She caught at the excuse hopefully. 

“Get out of here! Get out of bere!” 
velled Bigelow. He could hardly resist his 
impulse to throw her out bodily. “Get 
your duds and clear out!” 

He flung the door open, pulled the fright- 
ened girl from the chair, and shoved her into 
the general office. He rushed past her to 
the enter aisle He beckoned frantically 
to the old confidential clerk. 

“Jones! Come to my room!” he shouted. 


The senior partner banged back to his 
private office. Jones dashed after him. 

Daisy, paralyzed by terror, was crumpled 
against the partition just outside the door 
She did not comprehend at first that her 
relations with Bigelow & Judkins were 
severed. It was nearly half a minute be- 
fore she stumbled up the aisle toward the 
cloak-room. Her beautiful trousseau had 
faded and vanished in a mist of tears. 

In the private office, the senior partner 
was profanely explaining to the confiden- 
tial clerk what had happened. 

“There may be a chance yet to correct 
our bid,” he swiftly concluded his curt 
summary of the contretemps. “I’m going 
to the Universal office. Their board of 
directors is in session now, but maybe the 
contract hasn’t been let. You telephone 
them we’ve made a mistake in our figures 
and I’m on my way over to fix it up.” 

He grabbed his hat. 

“Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jones. 

Bigelow thundered away like a gallop- 
ing horse on a wooden bridge. Just as 
he clattered out the door, the telephone 
on his desk rang. The old clerk stooped 
to answer it. 

“Yes, this is Bigelow & Judkins. . 
No; Mr. Bigelow’s just stepped out. . 
What’s that?” Jones stiffened into strained 
attention. ‘“‘What’s that again?” he ex- 
citedly repeated. He listened briefly; then 
barked into the transmitter: “ Hold the wire 
a minute! | think | can catch Mr. Bigelow.” 

He dropped the receiver and dashed 
out of the private office. He paused a 
moment at the cashier’s grille. 

“Go to Bigelow’s room and hold the 
telephone!”” he snapped to Harkridge. 
“Don’t let Central cut us off. And don’t 
make any breaks to the fellow on the wire. 
It’s about that big contract.” 

Like a lean old greyhound, the senior 
clerk bounded through the front door. Hat- 
less, he bolted east on Jackson Boulevard 
toward the bridge. He caught up with 
his running employer midway between 
the river and Franklin Street. 

“Oh, Mr. Bigelow!” he panted. “Come 
back! Hurry!” 

He tried to drag the astounded senior 
partner about. 

“The Universal office called up just 
after you left. They said our bid had been 
accepted! They're on the wire now, wait- 
ing to talk to you”’ 
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Bigelow stood stock-still for a second. 
Then he leaped for an empty cab that was 
passing. Seemingly forgetting Jones’ ex- 
istence, he yelled at the driver: 

“A dollar to take me to the corner of 
Clinton Street! Quick!” 

A minute later Bigelow jumped out of 
the hansom in front of the factory, and 
ran through the general office to his room. 

Harkridge, holding the telephone, called 
into the transmitter, ““Here’s Mr. Bigelow 
now!” and handed the receiver to his 
employer. 

“Hello!” puffed the senior partner. 
“This is Bigelow, Mr. Countiss. . . . Ac- 
cepted, you say? Sixty-one thousand, 
two seventy-five! Yes, that’s right. We 
made you as close a figure as we could 
on our new Blackwell-Harkridge machines. 
They're worth more, but we wanted vou to 
have the first installation of our improved 
apparatus. Sure, we can make that 
delivery! Probably we'll do better than 
sixty days. I'll be over in ten min- 
utes. Good-by!” 

The senior partner’s face agrin 
when he hooked up the receiver. Hark- 
ridge stood beside the desk. Jones, just 
returned from his run river, 


was 


across the 


appeared breathless at the door. 


“Jonesey, old boy!” chortled Bige- 
low. “We landed the big job!” His 
exultant tone dropped to a more cautious 
level. ‘“‘Come in and shut the door,” he 
ordered. 

He beckoned the two employees nearer. 
Harkridge had a right to hear the secret; 
he owned a half interest in the Blackwell- 
Harkridge Pasteurizer patents. Jones always 
might be trusted to be discreet. 

“That fool girl’s mistake made us ex- 
actly ten thousand dollars!” Bigelow 
chuckled. “The Acme crowd must have 
got a bellyful with those three big con- 
tracts they beat us out of last winter. 
Evidently they bid ’way up on this job. 
Gad, what luck! You and Blackwell split 
an extra three hundred in royalties,” he 
congratulated Harkridge. 

All at once the senior partner remem- 
bered that some credit was due to the faith- 
ful old clerk who had run after him and 
frevented a faux pas. 

“If you hadn’t thought of catching me, 
Jones, it might have queered the deal,” 


Bigelow admitted. ‘The firm owes you 
something, and | guess we can afford to 
pay it.” 

The senior partner had one of his rare 
moments of liberality. He ordered the 
cashier: “Give Jones a hundred dollars. 
Charge sales expense.” 

Harkridge and 
The confidential clerk was white 
expected joy. 

“Oh, thank vou, Mr. Bigelow!” he 
cried tremulously. “Ever and 
much!” He caught his employer’s hand 
and wrung it devotedly. “You're too 
generous with me for the did.” 

“Not a_ bit.” Bigelow’s deep chest 
swelled with inward consciousness of vir- 
tue. “You earned it.”” He straightened 
his hat on his head. “Well, I’ve got to 
go right over and see Countiss about that 
contract.” 

Jones spoke up timidly. 

“Miss Cole!” he appealed. 
stay now, Mr. Bigelow?”’ 

4 thunder-cloud blotted the 
from the senior partner’s face. He 
dered a few 


“No!” he 


stood pop-eyed. 


with un- 


Jones 


ever so 


little I 


“Can't she 


sunbeams 
pon- 
seconds. 
pronounced final judgment 
in Daisy’s case. ‘“‘The fact that things 
turned out luckily is no excuse for her. 
The mistake might just as well have been 
against us as for us. Suppose we'd lost 
ten thousand!” 

Bigelow shuddered. Then the 
verity of his manner melted slightly. 
““She’s dangerous; she’s got to go. But 
I guess we ought to do a little something 
for her.” 

4 second time he regally bestowed lar- 
“Give the girl a hundred, too, Hark- 
Tell her it’s 


cold se- 


gess: 
ridge, when you pay her off. 
a present from the firm.” 

Beaming with unctuous 
Bigelow hurried out to’ the 
cab. 

Harkridge and Jones looked at each 
other. Then a slow grin wrinkled each face. 

‘| heard her tell one of the girls that 
she’s going to get married when she’s 
saved a hundred dollars,’”’ chuckled the old 
clerk. 

“It’s a wedding 
firm’!’’ the cashier 
words dryly. 

They went to tell 


benevolence, 
waiting 


present —‘from the 


repeated Bigelow’s 


Daisy. 
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COULD hardly keep myseif from 
laying hands upon him!”’ Mr. Blarcom 
gasped, concluding the statement. He 

was pale and his eyes were fear-stricken. 

Putting a tremulous hand up to his white 

chin-whisker, he dropped back in the chair 

and fell to gnawing his nether lip. 

Mr. Blarcom was not only president of 
the Collateral Trust Company, but a deacon 
and the superintendent of a flourishing Sun- 
day school — his name being as eminent in 
ecclesiastical circles as in the bond market. 
With his head thrown back and his silvery 
chin-whisker extended horizontally, one 
saw a clerical bow-tie of white lawn under 
his turned-down collar. His long upper lip 
was smooth-shaven. Despite his years, he 
looked able to lay a hand effectively. 

Stocky and deep-chested, Welles, sitting 
opposite,— not being committed to any- 
thing that involved restraint in language, 
growled savagely: 

“Why the hell didn’t you lay a 
hime” 

Heartwell, pursing his little 
looked over at Welles thoughtfully 
eyes as round as a hawk’s, and observed, 
with an emphatic little nod:- 

“There’s no doubt the dog ought to be 
shot!” 

But Snead, at the foot of the table, gave 
no sign of emotion —an angular, dust- 
colored, neutral sort of man. At the second 
glance one might have noticed that he wore 
a short blond mustache, so nearly 
that it was hardly distinguishable from his 


foot on 


mouth, 
with 


, 
cok riess 
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Even about his eves there was 
were 


faded face. 
nothing noticeable except that they 
set close together. His head was long, nar- 
row, and bony. At present he held it a little 
to one side in a way that suggested a con- 
templative crane —if a crane, by a slight, 
mechanical sort of smile, could have con- 
veyed an impression of mild deprecation. 
He spoke in a woodeny voice, addressing 
the figure at the head of the table: 

“What if he does testify, Frohr”’ 

The table was a handsome affair of solid 
mahogany, standing in the center of a room 
which contained little furniture besides it 
and the chairs about it. The rug on the 
floor was a fine Persian. Two excellent 
small American water colors hung on oppo- 
site walls, which were delicately blue. On 
the third wall hung an etching of the mas- 
sive, powerful head of an elderly man. 
The fourth wall was nearly all glass, com- 
manding a vast and stirring view under a 
bright winter sun. Down in the foreground, 
craft of all sorts plied the broad river; there 
was the Jersey shore opposite, and the 
statue of Liberty. The smudge fifteen 
miles away was a big freighter nosing her 
out If one had cared to step 
to the window and crane one’s neck, 
could have looked nearly four hundred 
sheer down into a teeming street 
where the names of the men about the 
table were so many symbols standing for 
or values in the 
for spoil 
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one 
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Nathan Froh sat at the head of the table 
— as was fit, since the question was largely 
one of law. His particular attention to 
dress would have brought derision upon 
a man of less power; but, with him, being 
a dandy was only a harmless eccentricity 
to be smiled over indulgently, like Welles’ 
occasional inebriety. He was a handsome 
man of the strong Jewish type, his dark 
and curly hair still without a thread of gray. 
At Snead’s question he passed a perfectly 
manicured hand over his shapely chin and 
contemplated the blue ceiling. People were 
often a bit nervous when Froh reflected — 
having an uneasy doubt as to how he 
might be juggling them about in the con- 
volutions of his remarkable brain. Now all 
eyes were fixed upon him, and it seemed a 
full minute before he replied very distinctly: 

“If he testifies, all four of you will prob- 
ably go to the penitentiary.” 

At the lawyer’s words, Blarcom’s face 
puckered up and his mouth opened as if he 
had received a blow on the chest which 
stifled the groan that it produced. Little 
gray Heartwell next him began to tear a 
sheet of memorandum paper into fine 
strips, his round eyes staring at the table. 
Blocky and mottle-faced Welles — with 
stiff white hairs on the back of his fat 
neck — turned to Snead and uttered five 
words, of which four were unprintable. 
But Snead only smiled deprecatingly. 

Froh squared himself in his chair, rest- 
ing his hands upon its arms, and spoke 
with a biting distinctness: 

“You know the situation as well as | do. 
Anti-trust is the word now, and there's 
plenty of exasperation at Washington be- 
cause the anti-trust campaign so far has 
brought no tangible results. People laugh 
at the dissolutions of the Oil Trust and the 
Tobacco Trust. What they want at Wash- 
ington is something tangible to go before 
the people with at the next election. The 
Administration would give a leg this min- 
ute tc get criminal conviction of some con- 
spicuous violators of the anti-trust law. 
Every resource of the Governmert would 
be strained to the limit to put you in jail. 
And don’t make any mistake, gentlemen — 
the people are thumbs down. Convicting 
you would win votes. There’s no doubt in 
my mind that this steamboat arrangement 
is a clear-cut violation of the Sherman Law. 
| have no false delicacy about saying,” he 
added, “‘that you were badly advised when 
you made it.” 


“Advised! The devil!” Welles snorted 
angrily. “‘We weren’t advised at all! At 
least, | wasn’t. The old man simply told 
me to go ahead and do it! 

Froh smiled faintly as he glanced over at 
the etching on the rear wall. 

“1 know he was a very difficult man to 
deal with,” he said — “a big man with big 
objects in view, but impatient and imperi- 
ous. His way was to trample down op- 
position by sheer force —a way that has 
disadvantages when the law is concerned. 
I know, of course, it was all done in a 
hurry; the situation demanded prompt 
action. But he could have accomplished 
his object more circumspectly.” 

Heartwell, whose face was so round and 
his mouth so small that when his hawklike 
eyes were veiled he resembled an aged, 
overgrown cherub, demanded sharply: 

“It was a good object, wasn’t it?” 

“Certainly,” the lawyer affirmed, with 
a nod of his handsome head. “These four 
steamboat lines fell into a cutthroat compe- 
tition that would soon have ruined them. 
Their fight threatened to demoralize rail- 
road rates over a big territory. Nobody 
could tell where it might stop. The old 
man saw it as a fire in stubble, and jumped 
in and stamped it out. His motive was 
sound, but his technique was fau!ty.” 

“This was never considered — ah —a 
permanent arrangement,” said Mr. Blarcom 
earnestly, seizing his chin-whisker as if, in 
a world all adrift, he could hold himself by 
that. “‘Something had to be done imme- 
diately. This arrangement was adopted as 
a makeshift. Then it ran along. The way 
to a permanent arrangement didn’t present 
itself. It ran along.” He turned his fear- 
stricken eyes, with the sallow flesh pucker- 
ing around them, to the lawyer, and blurted 
in a kind of wail: “But we all trusted 
Lowndes!” 

The mention of that name rekindled pas- 
sion. Welles spat out the butt of a cigar 
which he had been viciously chewing; his 
face contracted in a forbidding scowl. 

“Trusted!” he cried, with an oath. 
“Why, I went. before that Congressional 
Committe. and swore there was no such 
contract! So did you, Blarcom,” he added 
brutally. 

“There is no contract!” Blarcom cried, 
nervously clenching his fists. “I swore 
there was none, and there isn’t!”’ 

“| don’t care a damn whether there is 
or not!”” Welles raged. “‘ Those skates down 
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there at Washington, poking around in 
other people’s business to see if they can’t 
dig up a little dirty political capital for 
themselves! Why, there wasn’t a man on 


that committee that I’d give a job to above 


section boss! A lot of 

lawyers and an ex- 
The sort of fellows that 
couldn’t anybody in my office higher 
than a boy if they came as 
individuals! care a damn what | 
told ’em — except the consequences.” 

Heartwell thoughtfully up at 
Froh, and with an implied 
qu°stion: 

“As a matter of fact, there really is no 
contract — not a scratch of the pen.” 

“True,” the lawyer replied coolly. ‘‘No 
scratch of a pen can prove anything against 
you. But the cumulative evidence of 
many scratches of many pens will be unan- 
swerable. No one thing in black and 
white proves anything. But many things 
put together and explained prove every- 
thing. The Great Eastern Railroad,” he 
added, turning to Welles, “has certainly 
spent fifteen or twenty million dollars. 
What for?”’ 

“They’re welcome to go through my 
books with a microscope,’”’ Welles returned. 
“Without the clue, you might as well look 
for a paper of needles that has been scat- 
tered through ten hay-stacks as try to trace 
thosc expenditures on my books.” 

“Let’s not begin with the fatal mistake 
of fooling ourselves,”” the lawver suggested. 
“The fact that these steamboat lines 
have been bought up to suppress competi- 
tion among them, which is a violation of 
law. They have been bought with the 
money of the Great Eastern Railroad, and 
are the property of that road, which is an- 
other violation of law. You have made 
reports and given testimony which, after 
all, were not in accord with the essential 
facts. There are half a dozen hooks to 
catch you with. The business was cone 
through this trust company. Snead did the 
active part—the marketing of securities 
and buying of properties and on. 
Lowndes did -the passive part, attending 
to details, taking charge of documents, 
keeping memoranda, and so on. If he tes- 
tifies and produces the documentary evi- 
dence in his possession, he will establis! 
a chain in which all of you are links. Let’s 
not deceive ourselves as to the gravity of 
the situation.” 
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second-class country 
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Mr. Blarcom gnawed at his nether lip a 
moment; then burst forth, in a voice that 
trembled slightly: 

‘| never wanted to handle the business 
at all! I never wanted the trust company 
to have anything to do with it! I was 
afraid of it from the beginning! I had 
little to do with it personally as possible! 
I would have refused to let the company 
it; only, of course—of course, we 
couldn’t refuse.” 

“What I’d like to know,” said Mr. Snead 
in his woodeny voice, his head a little to one 
side, how the the Government 
came to bring this thing up at all; and how 
it got hold of Lowndes. There was that 
Congressional investigation which came to 
nothing. It all seemed forgotten and over 
with. And old Lowndes has never been 
active in any outside thing, you know; 
never been conspicuous in any way. 
He’s never been anything more than a 
sort of head bookkeeper and confidential 
clerk. How did the Government come to 
stir the case up at all now, and how the 
dickens did it come to subpoena Lowndes? 
How did it get the idea he knew anything 
about it?” 

“Probably it 


as 


do 
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was just a long shot,” 
Froh replied. “It’s impossible to keep a 
thing of this kind completely — buried. 
Somebody got a hint or a clue, and trotted 
to Washington with it. Probably the Gov- 
ernment subpoenaed Lowndes merely on 
the long chance that he might know some- 
thing about it.” 

Staring down at his two fists, which lay 
upon the edge of the table, Mr. Blarcom 
muttered: 

‘I would never have dreamed that old 
Lowndes — why, | myself had him in- 
trusted with this thing, since somebody 
had to be intrusted with it. I would have 
him out among a thousand. | 
thought him as_ trustworthy trust- 
worthy’’— he searched for a fit compari- 
son, and added, with an appealing look at 
“as the grave.”’ 
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Froh 

The 
then suggested: 

“Suppose we have him up herer”’ 

Mr. Blarcom looked startled; but 
added: 

‘He can’t learn any more about this 
case than he knows already. If he’s going 
to testify at all, testifying about this meet- 
ing won’t hurt. Let’s hear what he has 
to say.” 


lawver considered a moment, and 


Froh 
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Welles, boiling with belligerence, growled: 

“Sure! Have the old pup up here!”’ 

And Heartwell pushed the telephone 
along to Mr. Blarcom. 

Welles drew a long black cigar from his 
vest pocket, scowled at it a moment, and 
lighted it. Heartwell offered his cigarette- 
case to Snead, who shook his head with a 
woodeny little smile. Mr. Blarcom twisted 
his chin-whisker and bit his lip. Froh 
thoughtfully studied the blue ceiling. 

In the nervous silence, the turning of 
the door-knob sounded fairly explosive; but 
the door opened slowly. An elderly man 
stepped in, deliberately closed the door 
behind him, and paused just over the 
threshold with a stiff little bow, surveying 
the table with dim eyes. 

Once, evidently, he had been a man of 
powerful physique. Now his broad shoul- 
ders were bent and his big head drooped 
as if the neck were no longer able to support 
its weight. Ashen-gray flesh hung in flabby 
folds on his shrunken cheeks. The once 
flaxen mustache was so nearly white that 
it looked a pale yellow, and there was a 
tiny goatee on the square chin. As he 
paused with his stiff little bow the men 
at the table somehow felt an invincible 
stubbornness in him. 

“We'd like to talk with you, Mr. 
Lowndes,” said Froh suavely. “We may 


be some time at it. Please have this chair.” - 


He indicated the vacant one at the corner 
of the table on his left. The secretary 
bowed again,—a stiff little duck of the 
head, shuffled forward, and took the 
chair, turning his dim eyes upon the lawyer. 

“Certain papers relating to a steamboat 
deal are in your possession,” the lawyer 
began. “They were intrusted to you as 
an employee and officer of the Collateral 
Trust Company. Mr. Blarcom is presi- 
dent of the company. He demands that 
you deliver the papers to him.” 

Lowndes lifted a bony hand and picked 
at the goatee; then the hand fell to the 
table like a dead weight. 

‘The papers belong to me,” he said. 
“In the first place, they are for my pro- 
tection. A great sum in money and in 
marketable securities has passed through 
my hands. it amounts to seventeen 
million dollars. Naturally, | wished a 
record to show what I| received and what 
disposition | made of it. That record 
belongs to me personally, because the re- 
sponsibility was mine personally. I'll give 


the record to nobody. And those papers 
can not belong to the Collateral Trust Com- 
pany, because that is a corporation, and a 
corporation can exercise only such powers 
as the law confers upon it. The law can 
not empower a. corporation to violate the 
law. Those papers refer to a long series of 
acts, the whole purpose of which was to 
viclate the law. I couldn’t have performed 
those acts as an agent or officer of the 
corporation which has no power to violate 
law. I must have done them individually; 
and on that ground, also, I hold that the 
papers belong to me personally, not to 
the Collateral Trust Company.” 

“Mr. Lowndes,” said the lawyer ab- 
ruptly, “be candid with us. What’s your 
grievance?” 

The old man’s head rolled to one side 
and back again. 

“I have no grievance,” he said. ‘Mr. 
Blarcom seemed to think I must be trying 
to avenge something. But that is not so. 
I have been employed by the Collateral 
Trust Company aaa its predecessor forty 
years. I have no grievance.” 

“Yet you split hairs,” Froh persisted, 
“to find a reason for ruining the men who 
employed you and trusted you. That fine 
distinction between what you did as secre- 
tary of the company and what you did as 
an individual wouldn’t have occurred to 
you if you hadn’t been searching for it. 
You would have obeyed Mr. Blarcom’s 
instructions as you’ve obeyed them a hun- 
dred times before. In court, if you were 
asked about the papers, you would have 
said: ‘Why, I handed them over to my 
employer’; which everybody would have 
thought a perfectly natural thing for you 
to do.” 

“And if the court asked me when | handed 
them over, what should | say?” the old 
man demanded. 

“Well —it would be more convenient 
to leave the handing over undated,” Froh 
confessed. 

“In other words, to lie about it,”’ Lowndes 
retorted. “I have been subpoenaed to 
appear in court and testify, and to bring 
all papers | have bearing on the case. If I 
go into court and say | handed the papers 
over to my employer after the subpoena 
was served, will that excuse me? You know 
it will not. There’s the whole thing, Mr. 
Froh,” the secretary went on, picking at 
the goatee. ‘The whole question for me is, 
shall | or shall | not commit perjury? 
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There is no other question. It all comes 
back to that, however you twist it or turn 
it. | am too old and too sick to deceive 
myself. The court wants to know whether 
there is a certain illegal combination. There 
is such a combination. I will not swear to 
a lie! I'll not die a perjurer!” 

Froh replied with energy: 

“You knew the situation before this deal 
was made — the fight, the loss and demor- 
alization which it threatened. Men of force 
and daring saw it, and stopped it. Do you 
think they ought to be ruined, blasted, im- 
prisoned, their wives and children shamed, 
for that?” 

Staring down at his folded hands, the 
secretary replied: 

“For any injury that comes to them I 
shall be sorry; but the question you ask 
is not for me to answer. | don’t make the 
law. The United States court commands 
me to appear and testify and produce 
papers. It’s my duty to obey.” 

“It is fortunate for you,” Froh observed 
bitingly, “that your conscience requires 
you to sacrifice nothing of your own. It 
requires you merely to sacrifice the men 
who have trusted you and paid you — 
while you go scot-free.” 

“You put it falsely!” the secretary re- 
torted with sudden passion. “I break no 
faith with these men. They have nothing 
to reproach me with. They took upon 
themselves a heavy responsibility — the 
responsibility of breaking the law. Nobody 
required them to do it. They did it volun- 
tarily. They had no right to assume, when 
they trusted me with these things, that if | 
were called upon to testify | would commit 
perjury. They had no right to assume it. 
They trust you. They pay you. But they 
have no right to assume that you will mur- 
der a witness in order to protect them. They 
had no more right to assume that | would 
commit the detestable crime of perjury.” 

The old man lifted his head and faced 
Mr. Blarcom challengingly. 

“That’s the trouble with you,” he said. 
“You accuse me of breaking faith with you 
as if it were implied in our relations that | 
was bound to do any scoundrelly thing you 
told me to. Why did you let me be sub- 
poenaed? I’ve played no brilliant réle 
here. I’ve been no leader, no captain. | 
have been only a rather humble and obscure 
employee of your company, doing my duty 
faithfully and expecting nothing but my 
salary. My opinion hasn’t been asked. 


I haven’t been consulted. I’ve been told to 
do this and do that. And because | did 
whatever | was told, and did it punctually, 
I was called a good, faithful old dog Tray. 
But — wait a minute!’’ he exclaimed, as 
Mr. Blarcom was.about to speak. 

“Look at this case, now. Men of leading 
and wealth and power — men of force and 
daring, as Froh called them just now — 
undertook to do certain things which they 
thought ought to be done, although the law 
forbade them. They took the responsibility 
and expected the reward. All the important 
phases of the affair were in their hands. 
Very well, then; why didn’t they manage 
it properly? Why didn’t they arrange it so 
as to keep out of court and prevent a sub- 
poena from being served on me? That was 
in their superior province, not in my humble 
little sphere. I never pretended to have 
any power to circumvent the law. They did. 
Let them carry it through, then. Go get 
my subpoena withdrawn. Arrange it so | 
will not be called upon to testify, or so no 
questions incriminating you will be asked 
me. I shall be perfectly content. I have 
no wish to testify. You set out to beat the 
law. I am willing you should; or, rather, 
I have nothing to do with it. But carry 
through what you have undertaken. Now 
that you have bungled it, and the Govern- 
ment has nosed you out some way, and | 
am subpoenaed, you come falling back on 
old Lowndes and ask him to commit per- 
jury in order to save you. You accuse me 
of breaking faith with you when | refuse 
to do it.” 

His bony hands, clutching the edge of the 
table, were trembling visibly. 

“We ask you simply to turn over certain 
papers that were put in your hands as an 
employee of this company,” Froh declared. 

Lowndes shook his head, and for a mo- 
ment seemed to have some trouble in 
speaking. 

“It’s all one,” he said rather dully. “The 
only question is, shall | tell the essential 
truth or not? Beat around the bush 
as you please, that is the only question. 
I’m an old man —and sick. I have an- 
other subpoena; soon I'll appear in another 
court. I’m going to tell the truth. I'll 
trust nobody with those papers. They’re 
my reputation. | will not commit ——” 

His rather dull utterance faded out; his 
head fell heavily forward, and his body 
drooped a little to one side, so that Froh, 
half starting from his chair, reached over to 
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stay him, and Mr. Blarcom made an ex- 
clamation. Then the secretary straightened 
himself up. The touch of faintness seemed 
to have passed. 

“Better lie down a while, Lowndes,” 
said Snead unemotionally. ‘Don’t bother 
any more now. Knock off work for to-day 
and go home and rest a bit.” 

Lowndes waited a moment, looking down 
at the table with bent head and gathering 
his strength; then slowly, amid a dead si- 
lence, lifted himself from the chair. Hold- 
ing its back with an unsteady hand, he 
made a stiff little bow and shuffled from the 
room. When the door closed upon him, the 
men at the table felt a certain relief, as if 
his decrepitude commanded their unwill- 
ing sympathy. 

“You see, it’s no good at all. arguing 
with him,’”’ Snead observed deprecatingly. 
“He’s sick anyway, and ever since he got 
that subpoena he’s been stewing about it. 
Probably his mind is sort of unhinged.” 

Dapper little Heartwell tossed his cigar- 
ette at the grate and laughed. 

“It’s an utterly ridiculous situation,”’ he 
observed. “The idea of that diseased, 
half dead, half nutty old fogy going into 
court and giving testimony to send all four 
of us to the penitentiary! What could be 
more absurd than that?” 

Mr. Blarcom seized his chin-whisker and 
turned his fear-stricken eyes upon the 
lawyer. “But surely —there’s some way 
out! It can’t come —to that!” he said, 
in an agony of appeal. 

“We mustn’t fool ourseives about the 
the lawyer repeated 
very soberly. “Of course, there’s always 
the chance of a technical error upon which 
a conviction may be upset. There might 
be a possibility — just a remote possibility 
— of arranging it so you could plead guilty 
and take a heavy fine instead of a prison 
Such things have happened. 
But under these circumstances, with the 
Administration vitally interested and 
the public looking on, as it will be, it 
would be exceedingly doubtful that it could 
be done. If Lowndes testifies and pro- 
duces those papers, it may go very hard 
with all of you.” 

Heartwell, the gray and somewhat over- 
grown cherub, laughed again, repeating, 
“It’s perfectly ridiculous!” His round, 
hawklike eyes turned thoughtfully to Froh, 
to Welles, to Snead, and he observed philo- 
sophically: 


gravity of the case,” 


sentence. 


That’s what’s the mat- 
Take this situation, 


“We're too soft. 
ter with us — too soft. 
now —how easily it would have been 
handled a little while ago. Here’s a totter- 
ing old curmudgeon who never counted for 
anything in particular, who’s got one foot 
in the grave and the other slipping. If he 
lives a few days, until he gets to the United 
States District Attorney and turns over 
some papers, we'll probably go to jail. 
How easy that situation would have been 
a little while ago— say when the Medici 
were captains of industry and politics in 
Florence. How easy — just a word and a 
wink to some trustworthy cutthroat, then 
a pinch of poison in his wine, a stab in the 
back, a clout over the head. We're too 
soft!” 

There was a kind of palpably self-conscious 
stillness around the table as Heartwell 
ceased speaking. Snead, with his long head 
a bit to one side, like a conte mplative crane, 
glanced toward the window. Froh passed 
his hand over his chin and looked up at the 
ceiling. Blarcom stared down at his fists. 
Welles took a long puff at his cigar, his bel- 
ligerent eyes hard upon Heartwell. 

“| suppose there are fifty ways,” Heart- 
well added thoughtfully. “‘Up in the coun- 
try last summer, a man living near me 
stepped into his garage one evening, and 
turned on the lights, and fell dead. It 
seems the light wires had got crossed some 
way with wires carrying a heavier current, 
and the switch was defective. When he 
touched it he got the charge. Probably it 
would be easy enough to arrange for an 
accident of that kind anywhere. It seems, 
from the story of this police killing, there 
are men in New York who can be hired to 
commit murder for a few hundred dollars.”’ 

He surveyed the company again, his little 
mouth wreathing in a cherubic smile, and 
added: 

“But we haven't got the nerve; 
too soft!” 

His lowering eyes still hard upon Heart- 
well, Welles growled: 

“In three strikes I’ve hired cutthroats — 
professional strike-breakers, you know; fel- 
lows | knew well enough would as lief kill a 
man as look at him, provided they thought 
it safe. In that coal strike three years ago, 
we turned loose a fine bunch of ’em. |! 
knew they'd kill, and so did everybody else 
that voted to hire ’em. Of course | didn’t 
know any particular man they would kill, 
but I knew they’d kill somebody if they got 


we're 
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a good chance. What’s the difference, now, 
between hiring a gang of thugs who are 
going to kill somebody or other, and hiring 
a particular thug for a particular job?” 

Heartwell smiled, and demanded with 
lively interest: 

“Would you do it now? You. saw the 
old duffer shuffle out of here. Would you 
hire a man to knock him on the head?” 

Welles glowered a moment, then flung his 
cigar butt to the floor impatiently, and 
replied with some disgust: 

“No; | suppose | wouldn’t — I suppose 
| wouldn’t.”’ 

Heartwell laughed. 

“Of course not! 
We're too soft!” 

About the table there was a subtle sense 
of relief over the dropping of this gruesome 
topic; a little relaxing of over-taut nerves. 
Feeling the psychological change, Froh 
spoke up decisively: 

“Certainly the day for that kind of thing 
has gone by. We're civilized men. We 
can’t even think of anything like that.” 

He seemed to be reproving them — at 
which Heartwell smiled a little to himself. 

“Of course, that’s out of the question,” 
said Mr. Snead unemotionally, in his wood- 
eny voice. “The man can’t disappear. 
But suppose his papers should disappear?” 

Like one turning from a bootless abstrac- 
tion to a practical measure, Froh rejoined 
promptly: 

“If his documentary evidence should dis- 
appear without his being able to tell where 
it went, the case would be vastly simplified. 
In fact, there would be three chances out 
of five of upsetting his mere unsupported 
recollections.” 

“Where's he got the 
demanded. 

‘“‘Nobody knows,” Snead replied. “‘He’s 
buried it somewhere; but — it might be 
found; it might be found. Shall we have 
some light?” 

The short winter day was ending. In the 
rapidly thickening haze far below, electrics 
were beginning to twinkle and blaze. Dusk 
was invading the high room. Indeed, Froh 
held up his watch to see the time, and 
observed: 

“| have an appointment at five.’ 

“| suggest,” said Mr. Snead mildly, 
“that we let the matter stand over until 
to-morrow — while Mr. Blarcom and I,” 
he added in his woodenest manner, “study 
it over between ourselves.” 


We've lost the nerve! 


stuffr”’ Welles 


“That would do no harm,” said Froh 
drily, and arose. 

There was no prearrangement about it, 
because none was necessary; but they left 
the ante-room separately, and no two of 
them rode down together in an elevator. 
Thus, when Mr. Snead entered the Collateral 
Trust Company’s office on the banking 
floor, Mr. Blarcom was already in the presi- 
dent’s room. The vice-president stepped 
in there. 

“Suppose you tell Smith to leave the 
document vault unlocked,” he suggested 
tonelessly. ‘Tell him you'll lock it your- 
self. | notice Lowndes has gone home. 
I'll see you as soon as the others have 
cleared out.” 

With that, he went to his own room 
next door. 

It was heavy waiting for Mr. Blarcom. 
It had never before occurred to him that 
his office force lingered so lovingly over its 
task. There was work on his desk, and he 
made one or two futile attempts to 
take it up. But it was no use. His agi- 
tation was so extreme that hardly by the 
utmost effort could he extract the sense 
from a simple business letter. 

Finally he turned off all but one shaded 
desk-light, opened his office door a foot, 
and placed his chair so he could survey a 
good third of the outer room. Lowndes’ 
vacant desk stood within his field of vision. 
Every now and then he found himself star- 
ing blankly at it. There he sat, waiting for 
the clerks to go home —teiling them off 
one by one as they left. When three of 
them stopped half way to the door to chat 
a while, he raged against them, foolishly 
resoiving to discharge all three the next day. 

At last a period of silence settled down 
over the outer office. He peered at his 
desk-clock for the twentieth time, and 
found that it was six minutes past six. 
Surely everybody must be gone now. He 
walked to the back of the room, and stared 
into the empty, cleanly swept grate, gnaw- 
ing his lip and blaming Snead. Then the 
vice-president slipped briskly in, closed 
the door behind him, and stepped across 
to the grate 

“I believe I’ve found it,” he said in a 
voice as wooden as ever, but speaking 
more rapidly than usual. At the same time 
he handed Blarcom an old canteled check. 

“I figured it this way,” the vice-president 
went on. “Lowndes would be keeping those 
papers here in the bank somewhere, because 
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he would be referring to them from time to 
time and adding to them. He wouldn’t 
have them in his desk, because there are 
no locks on the desk. Probably he would 
have them in-the vault. There are three 
boxes in the vault which he controls. But, 
you see, Jansen has the combination of 
two of the boxes. So I figured, naturally, 
that the papers would be in the third box, 
which nobody but Lowndes has the com- 
bination of.” 

Mr. Blarcom, gaping down at the old 
canceled check and up at the vice-president, 
nodded mechanically. 

“You know, Lowndes is an awfully care- 
ful, methodical old chap,” the vice-president 
continued calmly. “So I calculated that 
he must keep the combination of that box 
written down somewhere, .as a careful man 
naturally would — against the chance that 
he might forget it, or so he could tell some- 
body where to find it in case he was inca- 
pacitated. So I’ve just been searching 
through the old chap’s desk, you see. In 
a pigeonhole I found this canceled check. 
Why should he have just this one old check 
tucked away there? It’s only for nine dol- 
lars and a quarter, so it can’t be important 
in itself. And it’s dated four years back — 


just about the time this steamboat deal 


began. Why should he be keeping it? You 
see the number of it —six, nine, eight, 
seven? I believe that’s the combination of 
his box. Let’s try it.” 

He turned to the door, and Mr. Blarcom 
mechanically turned with him. As _ they 
stepped into the main room, the president 
noted with a touch of surprise that all the 
ceiling lights except one in the far corner 
had been turned off in the last ten minutes, 
leaving the room dim. Except for them- 
selves, it seemed entirely deserted. They 
walked its length, and Mr. Snead caught 
the handle of the door to the document 
vault and swung it open, Mr. Blarcom 
himself having directed that it be left 
unlocked. When they were inside, the 
vice-president pulled the door nearly shut 
and turned on the vault lights. 

The end of the vault was filled, breast- 
high, with nine strong boxes, three in a 
row. Mr. Snead dropped on his knees before 
the middle box in the bottom row, and, 
consulting the numbers on the canceled 
check, began carefully turning the knob of 
the combination lock — while Mr. Blarcom 
looked on, hardly drawing breath, and 
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vainly trying to keep count of the revolu- 
tions of the knob. 

It came around to seven on the last turn. 
Mr. Snead pressed down on the nickel 
handle, and the bolts slid back with a click 
— whereupon the vice-president looked up 
at the president and indulged in a dry little 
chuckle. Opening the strong-box door, he 
drew out a metal receptacle about two feet 
wide, eighteen inches high, and two feet 
deep. It was filled with papers in neat 
stacks, some bound with red ribbons,— the 
bow-knots precisely tied,— some contained 
in big document envelopes. 

The vice-president began taking out the 
bundles of papers and envelopes, rapidly 
examining them for marks of identification 
and piling them on the vault floor in the 
exact order in which they came from the 
box. He paused over one envelope, some 
three inches thick, untied the string, drew 
forth some of the contents. 

“Here’s the stuff,” he announced. 
see if there is any more.” 

[he next envelope also he untied. 

“Yes, this is it; we’ve got it now,” 
said. 

Sitting back on his 
around the vault. 

“Just hand me that empty letter basket 
up there, will you?” he asked, pointing. 

With a trembling hand Mr. Blarcom 
handed down the basket. Mr. Snead began 
emptying the two thick envelopes into it, 
swiftly examining their contents in the 
process, and commenting: 

“Yes, this is the stuff — the draft of an 
agreement, memoranda, accounts, receipts, 
notes of instructions for Heartwell and me. 
It’s all here.” 

The papers showered down from his 
swiftly moving fingers until both envelopes 
were empty. 

“It just occurs to me,” he observed. 
“You see, the old chap might take a look 
at these things to-morrow. We want to 
keep him quiet as long as possible. Suppose 
I fill up these envelopes with other papers 
and put them back. | might take some old 
bond circulars out of my desk and stuff the 
envelopes with them. From the outside they 
would look as if they hadn’t been touched.” 

Mr. Blarcom nodded speechlessly. Mr. 
Snead arose, dodged quickly out of the 
vault, and in a moment returned with a 
double handful of old folded circulars, 
which he put into the emptied envelopes. 


“Let's 


he 
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THE HONEY BEE 


A Story of a Woman in Revolt 
By 
SAMUEL MERWIN 


Author of ‘‘Anthony the Absolute,’’ etc. 





ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer, at a salary 

of eight thousand dollars a year, for the 
Hartman Store of New York, thirty-two and 
beautiful, finds herself, after eight years of driv- 
ing work, on the edge of a nervous breakdown. 
She is in Paris, about to return to New York for 
the spring season. Discouraged, and weary of 
the loneliness of her life, hesitating whether to go 
back to her work or to take the vacation her em- 
ployer offers her, she accidentally makes the ac- 
quaintance of two people entirely outside the 
range of her previous experience. One is Adéle 
Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The other is Blink 
Moran, a _ middle-weight boxer. These two 
people sweep her suddenly into a current of life 
fresh and new to her. She cables her employer 
that she accepts his offer of a vacation, and 
follows up her adventure by going to a prize 
fight with Moran. To her surprise, she has dis- 
covered that Moran is something of a social celeb- 
rity in Paris, and that, contrary to all her pre- 
conceived ideas of a prize-fighter, he is sober, 


reticent, courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby at the small hotel where he is 
stopping, whose mother, a chorus girl, is in the 
hospital. Hilda promises Moran to come around 
and see the baby. Then, its plight awakening 
her interest and compassion, she suddenly de- 
cides to move in and take care of it. The impulse 
takes her further than she had anticipated. To- 
gether, she, Adéle, and Moran nurse the sick baby; 
and Hilda finds herself drawn more and more 
deeply into a queer irregular relationship with 
these people. To avoid explanations she has 
given it out that she intends to travel “with 
friends.” But this subterfuge involves her in 
various complications, and the situation becomes 
more embarrassing when Stanley Aitcheson, a 
young and rather desperate suitor, arrives in 
Paris and insists on making love to her. Hilda 
gets rid of Aitcheson; but, coming back to her 
hotel, she is met by Moran with the news that 
Adéle’s dancing partner has deserted her, and 
that there is a new problem for them to face. 





Man through a woman’s eyes; and 


how even bitterness may have its uses 





T’S Adéle that I wanted to talk to you 
about,” said Moran. 

Hilda cautioned him to lower his 
voice. The baby was breathing hoarsely, and 
coughing a good deal, in its weak little way. 

“| think I can get them to keep Adéle on 
at the Parnasse for the thé tango work,” he 
explained. “See the manager about it in 
the morning. But they won't pay much of 
anything for that. Girls are cheap in Paris, 
you know. And she can’t go on at night in 
the review without her partner. The 
‘Twisters’ were a special troupe; and 
broken up this way, with young Harper 
gone, it’s all off. Etheridge and Gay may 
stay on, or they may have to pick up some- 
thing else. But it leaves Adéle flat, any 
way vou look at it.” 

Hilda considered. She felt like two per- 
sons. On the surface she was weighing this 
matter of Adéle’s immediate future from 
a practical standpoint. Back of these 

108 


thoughts her mind was racing up new ave- 
nues of speculation. 

“There’s nothing else she can do?” 

He shook his head. 

“She isn’t good enough to do a turn 
alone,”” he said, reflecting. “‘Adéle’s easy- 
going, you know. Harper is a good dancer, 
and she kept right up with him. But she 
hasn’t got ambition enough. That’s her 
trouble. She stays where you put her. 
She has to be led by somebody.” 

Hilda looked at him, straighter than she 
knew, and pressed a meditative finger 
against her mouth. 

“See here,” she said. ‘“‘Something’s got 
to be done, hasn’t it?” 

“Why,” he replied, with irritating calm- 
ness, “I suppose so. It'll go sort of rough 
with the kid if we don’t do something.” 

Hilda was still intent. “Tell me this; | 
want to know. Were she and that boy — 
well, lovers?” 
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“SHE FOUND the two in Adéle's room. Moran was seated on the sofa, one knee clasped in bis big 
hands. Adéle was curled up on the floor beside him, looking up with an eager light in ber eyes 
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His evasion was quietly 
as not consciously an 


“| don’t know.” 
perfect. Perhaps it 
evasion. 

“1 don’t think she loved him. But 
she’d be steady, just the same. She’s the 
steady kind. Of course, it has upset her 
being thrown out of her work like this, and 
so far away from home ——”’ 

“| understand all that,”’ Hilda broke in 
crisply. “You’ve got something in your 
mind — some plan. What is it?” 

He was slow to reply. He seemed to be 
thinking it all out; that he was deliberately 
keeping her waiting concerned him not 
at all. 

“Yes,” he said, at last; “Il have an idea 
about it.’ 

“What is it?” 

“Well, you see, Adéle’s not like the 
others. Once I offered her some money,— 
the time Harper blew her pay and his in a 
gyp gambling-place at Montmartre,— and 
she wouldn’t take it. | couldn’t make her. 
And she likes me, too.” 

“Yes,”” observed Hilda; 
you.” 

“Then, you see, all this baby business is 
going to run into money. And Adéle knows 
that. She has talked to me about it. So | 
thought I'd try putting it up to you this 
way. You could offer to take her in — 
might take the next room here for her; it’s 
empty. She'll have more time now, and 
she could help you. You could say it 
was a loan. And then | could pay vou, 
and we'd say nothing to her about that part 
of it.” 

Hilda frowned. But he finished what he 
had to say, apparently with perfect faith 
that she would not fail to coéperate fully 
with him. She covertly watched him. She 
felt suddenly and curiously afraid of him — 
which, she told herself, was silly. He was, in 
his way, irresistible. He moved slowly and 
deliberately over your own ideas like — she 
almost induiged in a sudden smile — like 
the steam-roller of recent political analogy 
back home. 

She thought again of the immense vitality 
and reserve power in that strong frame; 
and again came the tense, nervous thought 
that she would like to see him in action 
in the ring —a gloriously beautiful figure 
of a man in short trunks and canvas shoes, 
all shining skin and hard muscle, tearing 
like a tiger at his opponent. What if he 
should fight Carpentier! 

“Or, if that doesn’t appeal to you,” he 


“she likes 


was concluding, “suppose we — you and | 
— just lump the whole expense of Adéle 
and the baby together and divide it between 
us.”” 

Hilda was finding difficulties in the way 
of thinking this little matter out clearly. 
She was being swept along faster than 
before. These new influences in her life 
—the baby, and Moran, for he was dis- 
tinctly an influence now — were like an 
undertow sweeping her soul out to deep 
water. 

She could still cut loose. She had been 
clinging to that thought. But, if she per- 
mitted herself to drift much deeper into 
this queer situation, that little matter of 
cutting loose might prove very difficult 
indeed. At any moment she might find 
herself identified with these people in’ some 
irrevocable way. What if Stanley Aitche- 
son should have a brain-storm and trail 
her to these odd haunts, finding her in- 
volved with chorus girls, a prize-fighter, 
and a baby? At this, something tightened 
within her, and her thoughts raced. Stanley 
was not discreet; he might talk with Levy. 
And she had let May Isbell start on the 
journey home with an unanswered question 
in her eyes. 

The complete other side of the curious 
picture in which she was a figure was now 
spread clear and wide before her startled 
vision; and what she saw and imagined 
there paralyzed her judgment. 

There was another factor in the situation 
that she felt vaguely, but simply could not 
face. This Blink Moran was quite impossible, 
except as a picturesquely casual acquain- 
tance. But there he was, drawing closer 
and closer in that quietly irresistible way 
of his. 

There was the one safe course — to 
cut loose, go to the Riviera, to Italy, 
fill her mind with fresh impressions and 
the pleasant experiences of irresponsible 
travel. She looked down at the flushed, 
restless infant. To Moran she appeared 
sober, calm. 

“| think she must have some fever,” 
said Hilda. 

Moran drew his chair closer and stared 
down into the basket. 

“We'd better have the doctor in again, | 
think.” 

“All 
boy.” 

Hilda was thinking on. It seemed to her 
the moment at which a very important 


“I'll send the 


right,” said he. 
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decision must be made, perhaps the most 
important decision of her life. To desert 
this baby now, after she had voluntarily 
assumed so much responsibility in the mat- 
ter, would appear as an incredibly capri- 


cious and selfish act. Yet, by staying here, 


was she perhaps deserting the main channel 


of her own life— and that in a manner 
that might well affect her reputation, her 
livelihood, and the welfare of her mother 
and Margery and Harry? 

And all this because he had asked her to 
take one small step further! Little did he 
suspect that she was all but overlooking 
Adéle’s predicament in the intensity of 
her own! 

She looked at him with veiled eyes in a 
composed face. She felt him, he sitting 
quietly over there, she sitting here. The 
room was full of him just then — full of 
his strength and vibrant health. 

He did not look up. 

She drew in a long breath. He appeared 
to feel nothing of the personal in this situ- 
ation; he was studying the flushed little 
face in the basket. 

She glanced down at the watch on her 
wrist, then rose. It was rather late. 

“There is one very important thing | 
simply must do to-night,”’ she said. 

“Are vou going out?”’ 

She slowly nodded. “I’ve got to go over 
to the other hotel.’”’ She shut her lips on 
the impulsive explanations that seemed de- 
termined to follow. “You send for the 
doctor. And if there is any delay in getting 
him, you and Adéle had better start the 
cresolene lamp going. Take a sheet off 
the bed, and put it over the basket and 
these two chairs. That will keep the vapor 
in. Adéle knows how to do it.” 

She paused, thinking swiftly. It had 
come now to one of two things: either she 
was leaving this room for the last time, and 
would send a maid back to pack her trunk; 
or else she would give up her rooms at the 
big hotel on the Rue de Rivoli, and come 
back here to see it through and take the 
consequences. Somehow, this latter seemed 
to her the braver as it was the kinder and 
more natural thing., 

“| wonder,” she thought, in a flash, “if 
we women who guard our reputations so 
desperately aren’t just cowards really! 

But she knew, too, that all her thinking 
now was colored by the situation. 
it at all clearly, she must get outside, in the 
air, away from all this —and away, clear 


He raised his eyes. 


To see 


away, from this big man whose personality 
so unreasonably filled the room. 

She put on her long coat and her hat, 
and picked up her furs. 

She felt him looking at her. 

“Will you need me?” he asked. 

She shook her head, and extended 
hand. 

He expressed no surprise at this; merely 
rose and clasped it. 

“You'll send right away for the doctor?’ 
said she. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T’ll talk with you later about Adéle.”’ 

She went out and down the stairs. At 
the corner of the street she hailed a cruis- 
ing taxi; than changed her mind and waved 
iton. “I'll walk,” she decided. 

The night air had a fine sting in it. She 
walked fast, with a sense of freedom. It 
seemed to her that she was emerging from a 
dream. She would sleep that night at the 
hotel on the Rue de Rivoli. [o-morrow 
she would leave for Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Mentone — then on to Florence, Milan, 
Venice. There would be the inevitable 
difficulties attendant on a woman travel- 
ing alone. People would wonder and talk. 
Gossip would drift back home. But — and 
her thoughts hardened was al- 
ready drifting back home, as it was. That 
as good as certain. She was really 
helpless in the matter. She assured herself 
that it didn’t matter any more. The thing 
to do was to strike out and get what sim- 
ple, honest enjoyment she could. Men 
would be beasts always; and women would 
What one needed was to build up 

go one’s own way. 
behind the Made- 

She crossed the 


her 


gossip 


was 


be cats 
an independent inner life 

She walked around 
leine, hardly seeing it. 
Boulevard and the Rue Royale, dodging 
from isle of safety to another. She 
moved briskly along the west side of the 
Rue Royale toward the Place de la Con- 
corde, past famous night restaurants and 
tavernes. A man spoke to her — an Ameri- 
can, she thought—in bad French and a 
furtively wheedling voice. Her spirit bridled 
with contempt. He pressed. For a mo- 
ment he walked at her side, bending over 
and Jaboriousiy building up insinuating 
sentences in the unfamiliar tongue. 

“* Allez!” she said, looking him in the 
“Allez!” Strangely, he accepted this, and 
turned away, a crestfallen male. 

As she neared the last corner the bright 
lights of Maxim’s came into view. A motor 


one 


eye. 
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or two stood at the curb. A _ taxi was 
drawing up. A pasty-faced little chasseur 
in blue uniform and leather puttees was 
hastening out to the curb. She caught 
strains of music, and, faintly, the shrill 
laughter of bought love. 

A man stepped awkwardly out of the 
taxi, knocking off his top-hat as he came. 
The chasseur bounded after the hat, 
smoothed it, and, with an obsequious 
elbow, returned it. The man put it on and 
laughed. He was unsteady on his feet. 

Hilda stopped short — stepped back. 
The man’s head and back were familiar. 
She moved into a shop doorway. 

A woman followed the man. There was no 
mistaking her tvpe—a handsomely gowned, 
hard-faced woman of the restaurants. 

Hilda was turning cold. The man was 
Stanley Aitcheson. 

She stood motionless there, while he 
seized the woman’s arm and awkwardly 
guided her in through the revolving door. 
The woman was laughing loudly. As he 
crushed after her into the door-compart- 
ment, he laughed too. 

They disappeared from sound and view. 
The taxi rattled away. But Hilda remained 
motionless there within the shadows of the 
shuttered door. 

On this very day that man— yes, if 
younger than she, still he was a man and 
not a boy — on this very day he had told 
her of his love for her. He had come three 
thousand miles to tell her that! She felt 
very cold and hard. It was unbelievable; 
yet it was so. 

She left the doorway and walked slowly 
on toward the myriad soft lights of the 
Place de la Concorde. Her hotel was only 
a few blocks away —to the left, past the 
Gardens of the Tuileries. She would soon 
be there. 

So men were like that! 

But it was nonsense for a woman of her 
experience to accept this as in any way a 
fresh thought. Of course they were like 
that. Not all of them, perhaps — but 
many. There was young Will Harper. On 
this same day he had cast poor little 
Adéle before these Paris wolves. A sud- 
den warm feeling for Adéle surged up in 
her heart. Within the hour she had been 
asked to help that child, «nd had hardly 
responded at all. For .he had_ been 
thinking of herself-—she saw this now. 
Yet she and Adéle had this deep feeling in 
common, this bitter, bitter sense of injury 


at the hands of men — even though Hilda’s 
own experience had been so different. 

She had been asked to help Adéle; and 
this very suggestion, with its implication 
of further responsibility, deeper entangle- 
ments, had made her stop and think, had 
driven her away. 

Yes, men were like that. But were they? 
Other pictures rose in her mind. It was 
confusing. Her head was aching again. 
Moran was not like that. He was back 
there now, in her own room, with her own 
most intimate possessions all about him, 
watching over that helpless baby. She 
could see him stripping a sheet off the bed 
and arranging it like a tent over the basket. 
She could see him on his knees, working 
over the lamp that was to fill the little tent 
with fumes that would soothe and heal the 
baby’s inflamed membranes. Tears welled 
up in her- eyes. 
slowly now. 

Were men like that? Her reason said, 
yes. But Moran was not. Neither was a 
certain other man—the only «ne she had 
He had been unreasonable at 
as she had been her- 
hurt her in the 


She was walking very 


ever loved. 
times, even bitter — 
self. But he had never 


‘ugly way that Stanley Aitcheson had hurt 


Never like that! 

She turned eastward, toward the big 
hotel that for so many wearisome years 
had placed its stamp of business respecta- 
bility on her. But her feet were heavy. 
She found herself dreading it. And yet, 
knowing herself, she knew that the other 
decision — return to the baby and Moran 
and Adéle — would be final with her. She 
wouldn’t falter again. If she should decide 
to go back and resume those queer yet 
heavy burdens, she would, as she now put 
it to herself, ‘‘stick.”” If she were to strike 
hands with those people, they could count 
on her to see the little situation through. 

Her thoughts cleared now. She stopped 
again, and stood on the curb. Another man 
addressed her, a Frenchman with a long 
beard. He even took her arm. But she 
simply shook him off. And he, like the 
other, accepted his dismissal. 

She balanced up the situation. There 
was that serious danger that she would grow 
too fond of the baby. Every day of devoted 
care would make it harder to give her up. 
But she might have to accept this at any 
time. On the other hand,— and fluttering 
thoughts arose,— perhaps she could keep 
her. Perhaps the mother would be glad 


her to-night. 
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Then she shrugged 
all this off. It needn’t be settled. She 
could let all that side of the preblem 
drift, because, one way or another, it would 
surely settle itself. 

Then there was the curious problem of 
Moran. She admitted now that he inter- 
ested her, even that he stirred her. 

“In his way,” she thought, “he is a big 
man. But his way is not my way. It’s 
absurd to think that | would marry such 
I’m not going to lose my head 


to place her well. 


a person. 
utterly.” 
She thought again of that question in 
May Isbell’s She thought of the 
gossiping males at Armandeville et Cie. 
She even considered, with the sensation 
of being very deliberate indeed, her own 
instinctive hatred of a furtive life. 

A taxicab rolled by. The red metal flag 
was up. She raised her hand, then walked 
to meet it as it passed her and turned in to 
the curb. “I'll send to-morrow for my 
things at the hotel,” she thought. “And 
I'll give up my room there.” She gave 
the number and got in, with a sudden 
deep sense of relief. 

The taxi rolled swiftly up the Rue Roy- 
ale toward the great dim Madeleine, that 
dominates solidly and splendidly the head 
of the street. 

It passed Maxim’s. She looked coldly 
out at the arch of white lights and red. 
Pictures rose in her mind — ugly pictures. 
She heard again that wild laugh of Stan- 
ley’s from the revolving door. She saw, 
with a sudden shift, Adéle sitting by the 
baby, weeping, her face buried on her arm. 
Yes, she and Adéle had things in common. 
She would help her. 

“I’ve been selfish,” she thought. 
back of that, I’ve been a coward.” 

She stopped a moment at the hotel office, 
then ran on up the stairs. 

Moran came softly out of her room as she 
approached it. He was even more sober 
than usual. 

“The doctor’s here,” said he. “I’m 
afraid we're in for a little real trouble.” 

“Why?” asked Hilda, with swift con- 
cern. ‘What is it?” : 

“Pneumonia, he thinks.” 

“Oh —” Hilda stared at him. 

“I’ve got to get some water,” said he, 
then; and she saw the glass in his hand. 

“Wait,” she said, and laid a detaining 
hand on his arm. “About Adéle. I’ve 
taken that adjoining room. They've put 


eyes. 


“And, 


somebody in it to-night, but we can have 
it to-morrow. Adéle can sleep in her own 
room to-night.” 

He shook his head. 
They’ve turned her out of it. 
tell you that downstairs?”’ 

“No. I didn’t speak of her — just ar- 
ranged to take the two rooms.” Hilda 
thought a moment. “Then I'll take her in 
with me for the rest of the night. That’s 
simple.” 

His eyes were fixed on hers. He was the 
taller, and had to look down. It was an 
uncomfortably direct gaze; she could not 
meet it. Yet it was honest, and she could 
not take offense. 

“I’ve got to get the water,” he said, still 
gazing at her. “I’m glad you’re back here,” 
he added. 

The ring of respectful but blunt admira- 
tion in his voice brought color to her cheek 
— color that lingered as she passed swiftly 
by him into her room. 


“No, she can’t. 
Didn’t they 





Hilda wishes Adéle would keep her hands 


off; and is surprised to hear her name 
spoken 





HE fact that gave Hilda the deepest 

pain, during the days of anxious 
watching that followed the doctor’s night 
call, was that so little could be done 
to help the baby in its struggle for breath 
and life. The windows were kept open 
day and night; and a fire flickered steadily 
in the small grate. A screen and draped 
chair-backs were so placed about the basket 
as to shield the baby from draughts; and 
Hilda and Adéle between them made a coat 
of light flannel wadded with cotton batting 
to keep the thin little body warm. The 
doctor prescribed little in the way of drugs. 
It was mainly a question of oxygen and 
food, he said. 

The doctor had suggested a nurse. But 
Hilda had shaken her head at this. She 
would not consider giving up any part of 
the laborious hour-by-hour’ detail of caring 
for the helpless infant. And the doctor, 
a middle-aged American, reflectively con- 
sidering the extraordinarily good-looking 
woman before him, so unmistakably a 
woman of training and ability, accepted 
her decision. And if his reflections, as his 
shrewd gaze wandered from Hilda to the 
wan-faced Adéle, and from her to the cele- 
brated Blink Moran,— who at that moment 
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gravely entered the room with a glass 
of water,— ran off into dubious speculation, 
Hilda never knew if. For once, so deep 
were her thoughts regarding the frail little 
life in the basket, she did not consider the 
conventions at all. The doctor was there 
because it was his job to be there. He 
seemed to know his business; and that, in 
her intensity of feeling, was all she asked 
of him 

She worked so hard, indeed, during these 
days, that her mind dwelt only at rare in- 
tervals on the curious life she was living. 
She took to lying down and snatching a few 
moments of sleep whenever an opportunity 
offered usually in Adéle’s room, because 
Moran came in and out at all hours. He 
sat with the baby a good deal, particularly 
after Hilda’s discovery that Adéle was eat- 
ing next to nothing and was in a run- 
down condition that bordered on illness. 
He became as deft as Hilda herself in han- 
dling the baby and in smoothing out and 
rearranging bed-linen. 

Hilda found it difficult to familiarize her- 
self with Adéle’s artless ways with Moran. 
Adéle usually addressed him as “dear” or 
“dearie.”” She was continually taking his 
arm or stroking his hand. More than once, 
when Hilda came in from her daily walk, 
she found Moran seated by the basket, chin 
on hand, gazing soberly down at the little 
being that lay there; and Adéle leaning 
on his shoulder, her arm about his neck. 

It did not seem to Hilda that Adéle was 
in love with Moran. Certainly he was not 
in love with the girl; for it was invariably 
toward herself, Hilda reflected, that he 
showed the un-self-conscious _ solicitude, 
even tenderness, that she found so restful 
and pleasing. As nearly as she could under- 
stand this rather queer business, he simply 
Adéle and her little attentions for 
granted. Certainly he never started or 
shifted his position when Hilda came in 
upon them. Nor did he ever himself caress 
Adéle. Hilda told herself that Adéle played 
about him as a child will play about a big 
But, nevertheless, she wished Adéle 
wouldn't do it. More than once, when she 
found herself alone with Adéle, the thought 
of these free and easy ways intruded into 
her mind and made her rather stiffer in 
manner than she would otherwise have 
been. But this slight stiffness made no dif- 
ference with Adéle. ‘“‘She’s not very fine,” 
Hilda thought. Indeed, the child had early 
taken to calling Hilda by her given name. 


ton »k 


dog 


She did this quite naturally, as if she never 
addressed any one in any other way, and 
yet without the slightest diminution of the 
deference she so plainly felt toward Hilda. 

One afternoon Hilda came in, pausing 
as usual before opening the door and mak- 
ing a little extra noise as a warning, and 
found the two, not by the baby, who was 
sleeping at the moment, but in Adéle’s 
room. Moran was seated on the sofa, one 
knee clasped in his big hands. Adéle was 
curled up on the floor beside him, looking 
up with an eager light in her eyes. She 
heard the door open, and beckoned. Hilda 
winced, but went on into the room, threw 
aside her furs and her coat, and dropped 
into a chair. 

“Oh, Hilda dear,” Adéle 
“what do you think has happened? 
can’t guess!” 

Hilda smiled rather wearily, and slowly 
shook her head. 

“But do guess! 


whispered, 


You 


It’s happened to Blink. 


And it’s wonderful.” 
Hilda searched her mind. 
Then, more quietly, 


Adéle’s face fell. 
she explained: 
“He has got his match with Carpentier.” 
The simple announcement brought a 
curious and inexplicable little thrill to 
Hilda. She looked, almost shyly, at the 
big man her friend seated there on the 
sofa. He was quite unperturbed. She 
had never seen him otherwise. She had 
never heard him utter a hasty or emotional 
word. She had never even seen him make 
a hasty motion. He was slow — kind but 
slow, like the big dog Adéle made of him. 
Yet, the men she had seen fighting on 
that disconcertingly interesting evening 
out at Luna Park, by the Porte-Maillot, had 
been, every man, alert, swift, rushing crea- 
tures, tigers all. This man he was to meet, 
the great Carpentier, had exhibited a ner- 
vous agility in every movement of a finger. 
And vet, Moran was admittedly a match 
for this alert champion; he was admittedly 
greater than those vigorous, flashing fight- 
ers she had seen in action. The crowd that 
had gazed on him that night with such 
admiring curiosity knew that. They knew 
something about him that she, close as she 
now was to him, did not know at all. The 
passing thought stirred a curiously unrea- 
sonable little rush of emotion within her — 
an emotion not unlike crude, primitive 
jealousy — jealousy of a crowd of French 
men and women! Moran himself knew 
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this quality of his own nature — knew it 
so well that he neveg bothered to exhibit 
the faintest flash of if in his ordinary life. 
He never seemed even to think of it. 

Adéle was chattering on: 

“It’s to be a month from to-night, out 
at Luna Park. Blink’s to have twenty 
thousand francs, win, or draw, and 
the championship if he wins. Think of it, 
Hilda dear —the heavy-weight champion- 
ship of France and England. And Blink 
a middle-weight!” 

Moran gravely shook his head at this. 

“Hardly a middle-weight, Adéle,” he 
said. “I’ve put on too much for that. I 
sha’n’t ever make a hundred and fifty-eight 
again — couldn’t do it now without weak- 
ening myself pretty seriously.” 

“But you won’t weigh as much as Car- 
pentier,”’ Adéle persisted. 

“Pretty near it. I think I’ll fight at 
about a hundred and seventy. That'll be 
giving him five to ten pounds—not so 
much!” 

Hilda tried to reflect. 

“You — you'll be pretty busy now,” she 
ventured, making a determined effort to 
cover the sudden sinking of her heart. 

He shook his head. 

“Not as much as if I was really out of 
condition and had to train hard,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ You see, until just lately, I’ve done 
gym work and wrestling and sparring, and 
even some road work now and then — oh, 
all fall and winter. And I’ve had fourteen 
fights since September. I’m really pretty 
fit right now. Probably for the last week 
or so, just before the match, | ought to go 
out to the country and put in all my 
time at it——” 

He hesitated, and his gaze wandered in 
through the open doorway to the baby’s 
Hilda’s gaze followed his; and 
They were silent for a little 


lose, 


basket 
Adéle’s. 
time. 

The baby coughed; 
basket shake with the effort. A _ faint 
whimpering followed. Hilda and Adéle 
sprang up as one person and glided swiftly 
to the basket. Hilda smoothed out the 
bedding and changed the baby’s position a 
little. Then she and Adéle, one on each 
side of the basket, stood motionless, while 
the baby drifted off again into a light, rest- 
less sleep 

Adéle was the first to slip back into the 
other room. 

Hilda followed. 


and they saw the 


Moran was still seated, still clasping his 
knee in those solid hands of his: Adéle 
was kneeling on the sofa beside him, and 
had thrown an arm across his shoulders. 

“We've got to work harder now, Hilda,” 
she said, with a desperate sort of earnest- 
“IT haven’t helped very much, but 
We've got to take 


ness. 
I’m going to do better. 
care of Blink now, too. 

He smiled at this. 

“You haven’t got to take care of me, 
child,” he said. 

Adéle nodded vigorously, her eyes glis- 
tening. 

“You know, Blink,” she insisted, giving 
his big, quite immovable shoulders an 
impulsive squeeze with her frail arm, 
“you've got to have your sleep. We're not 
going to let you in on the night work any 
more. You must be in bed every night by 
ten.” 

Moran smiled again. 

“Eleven will do, Adéle,”’ he said. 
much sleep is as bad as too little.” 

Adéle merely shook her head at this, very 
firmly. And Hilda felt uncomfortably out 
of the situation. She wished Adéle would 
let him alone. She wondered a little, with a 
strange, stirring wonder, what could be the 
quality in a woman that would enable her 
to give her caresses so freely. Plainly, a 
casual embrace meant precisely nothing 
at all to this natural child of the stage. 

It was not so with Hilda, She felt the 
color coming into her face, and bit 
her lip. For her to give a caress would 
mean — well, everything. She simply could 
not do it —not unless she were ready to 
give everything. And this was unthink- 
able. 

Or was it? Torturingly vivid pictures 
flashed on her—bits of her own expe- 
rience with the one man she had loved, 
the man who had held her close and 
pressed his lips to hers, the man from 
whom she had fled in a very panic of the 
soul. And, ever since, her life had been 
incomplete. She was a cheated woman. 
She had worked, and worked desper- 
ately. But now even the work had failed 
her. 

The worst of it all was the utter confusion 
of it. She did not know what she was think- 
ing or what she was feeling. There was the 
baby, suffering, and tugging at her heart- 
strings. Here was the man who was at once 
so big and so amazingly light and graceful, 
and whose nature was mysteriously hidden 


” 


“Too 
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from her, touching and stirring her imagi- 
nation and making her think of the warm, 
humanizing compensations of love. 

She wished Adéle would take her hands 
off him. 

There was some relief from all these 
thoughts in the fact that Moran, when he 
now spoke, addressed himself to her and 
not to Adéle. 

“It needn’t really make so much differ- 
ence,” he was saying. “‘I must do several 
hours’ work each day, say every morning. 
And then, at night, before I go to bed, I'll 
put on a sweater and trot out to the forti- 
fications and run for half an hour. That, 
and being fairly regular about my sleep, will 
be enough —up to the last week. Just 
to keep fit, and work up my wind a 
little.” 

He glanced in again through the door- 
way, and his voice took on a gentler 
quality. 

“The doctor told me this noon, when | 
met him downstairs, that we'll be through 
the worst of this within a week or two. It 
isn’t going to be a really severe case, he 
thinks, even if it turns out to be pneumonia. 
It’s only the weakness of the baby that wor- 
ries him. And he said —I meant to tell 
you this, Hilda—that the way you're 
working out the feeding proposition will 
save her, if anything can.” 

Hilda sat motionless in her chair, her 
hands limp in her lap. The color, that had 
already risen in her face, mounted richly 
now. It seemed to her that her face was 
fairly burning. For one unthinkable thing 
had happened in that instant. He had 
called her ‘“‘Hilda.”” He had crossed a line. 
From this moment she would be “Hilda” 
to him; no doubt of that now. She, willy- 
nilly, had crossed the line with him. She 
wondered, with a tightening of her nerves, 
what experiences might lie on the farther 
side of that line. She wished, almost petu- 
lantly, that he hadn’t spoken that name so 
calmly, so casually, almost as if it meant 
nothing at all to him. She wondered, even, 
if he knew he had spoken it. 

She drew in a long breath. 

“I’m glad,” she said, “that he feels that 
way about it.” 

Then she rose, and busied herself picking 
up her coat and her furs and putting them 
away in her own room. Her coler was 
high, and her pulse beat fast, and there 
was a pressure at her temples and at the 
back of her head. She wished Adéle would 


come in here with her, and felt relieved 
when the girl did. Moran went out. 





Hilda at last has a glimpse of the real Moran 





HEN Moran entered her room, at a 

little after eight that evening, Hilda 
did not look up. She was seated by the 
window, gazing down into the quiet street. 
She felt tired and depressed. The baby 
was crying, interrupting itself with weak 
fits of coughing. Adéle was in her own 
room, washing out the baby’s clothes, and 
had shut the door, for quiet. 

Hilda heard Moran stepping slowly and 
carefully across the room, and felt her pulse 
quicken. This would not do. She steeled 
herself against the emotion that this man 
could now stir in her by merely entering 
the room. 

He paused just behind her. Still she did 
not lift her eyes; but, chin on hand, fingers 
pressed against her mouth, she watched a 
fiacre that was rumbling by. The enameled 
white hat of the rotund driver reflected one 
street and window light after another as it 
moved slowly past. 

Moran dropped his hand on her shoulder. 

Hilda stirred to shake it off; but the 
movement was no more than a slight stir- 
ring, and he seemed unaware of it. His 
hand was solid and warm on her shoulder, 
yet it was light. For a flash she thought of 
asking him to take it away. But this seemed 
hardly fitting. She must not exhibit her 
own self-consciousness by making too much 
of what was to him a natural action. The 
thing to do was to say something offhand. 
But her throat was dry, and no words 
came at the moment. Finally the silence 
lengthened out until he too became self- 
conscious and removed his hand. This did 
not relieve the situation. 

She heard him tiptoe to the baby’s basket. 
Soon he came back, and stood beside her in 
the open window, looking down at her — 
she could feel that he was looking down. 
She decided to raise her eyes. 

He was dressed in a black sweater with a 
high, rolling collar, a pair of old flannel 
trousers, and the sort of light canvas and 
rubber shoes that Hilda knew as “sneak- 
ers.” He had a steamer-cap in his hand. 
The sweater was tight, and disclosed the 
outlines of his splendid body —the chest 
wide and deep, tapering down toward his 
waist and hips. 
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She manufactured a weary smile. 

“Beginning your road work?” 

He nodded. She felt that he was study- 
ing her, and lowered her eyes. 

“Adéle told me you didn’t eat any din- 
ner,” said he. 

She gave a little shrug. “I didn’t want 
it. I’m all right. I’ve eaten enough to- 
day.” 

“Have you been out?” 

She hesitated. ‘Well —no, if you will 
pin me down. But I had that long tramp 
yesterday. And to-morrow ——” 

“That's what I thought,” said he. 
come on out with me.” 

“Not now?” 

“Yes — now.’ 

Hilda smiled again. ‘What is it to be 
this time? Have I got to do this road work 
with you?” She looked up now. “I’m not 
as good at running as | used to be.” 

He did not return her smile. 

Come on,” he said. “We'll leave 
Adéle on the job. There’s nothing you 
can do now for an hour, anyway.” 

And, when she was putting on her old 
homespun storm-coat and the soft felt hat, 
he added: 

“The thing for you to do, Hilda, is to 
get out now, while you can. It isn’t going 
to be so easy next week, I’m afraid.” 

She glanced sidewise as she passed the 
mirror. This was the costume she had worn 
that evening of the fights at the Porte-Mail- 
lot. And he had been in evening dress! 
She watched him as he moved to the door 
and opened it, after speaking to Adéle. She 
liked him better in this costume. She 
fancied she could see the muscles play be- 
neath the heavy sweater. So at last he was 
to have his big match. He was to fight the 
great Carpentier. It would call out all his 
speed and craft and power. He would be 
the tiger man — he would have to be, in 
order to hold his own with the champion of 
France and England. And she would see 
him! 

They walked out behind the Madeleine, 
across the Boulevard Malesherbes, and 
through back streets to the Champs Elysées. 
Moran moved with an easy, swinging stride, 
loose of hips and lithe of back. He made no 
pretense of slowing up for her, only once ask- 
ing if the pace was too brisk. At this ques- 
tion she l4ughed a little, and stepped out 
more vigorously, with a stride not unlike 
his own. It had been like this on each of 
their recent walks. He always swept her 


“You 


along in a way that forced her to breathe 
more deeply and that brought the color to 
her cheeks. 

The bare winter trees were thick about 
them as they swung rhythmically along the 
wide path. Lounging French youths eyed 
them curiously as they passed — the big 
man in cap and sweater and soft shoes, and 
the young woman in gray coat and soft 
black hat, who moved with a grace as easy, 
if not as bold, as his. Straight on up the 
gradual incline to the Arc de Triomphe 
they walked, and across the curving road- 
way, dodging taxis, and through the arch. 

The broad avenue, with its trees and its 
wide borders of grass, was like a park. It 
was nearly deserted. An occasional auto- 
mobile went by; and they saw one love- 
lorn couple on a bench. Ata bench farther 
on, he stopped and took her arm. 

“Here’s a good place to do my running,” 
he said. “You won’t catch cold if you sit 
down a while, will you —ten or fifteen 
minutes?” 

Hilda shook her head. 

“Of course not.” 

“Better button up your coat, though.” 

She obeyed, wondering a little as she 
did so. It was an odd sensation, this 
of accepting the guidance of a man in the 
little personal details of one’s life; but it 
was not an unpleasant sensation. 

“Now, you sit down,” he said, “and 
count the laps for me. There ought to be 
about seven or eight to the mile — say 
eight.” 

He took off his sweater and spread it 
out for her on the bench. Then he stood 
before her, all white in his flannel trousers 
and soft shirt, which was open at the neck. 

“T’ll do twenty laps. That'll be about 
two miles and a half. You keep count, now!” 

“Go ahead,” said Hilda. 

He turned and was off with a bound. She 
followed the white figure — along the road- 
way, off to the left, down a sloping path, 
and then, smaller, jogging along the farther 
roadway behind the shrubs and _ trees. 
When he passed her for the first time, she 
caught her first real impression of his 
activity and power. He seemed to spring 
upward and forward with each step. 

It interested her, too, to observe that 
his running was methodical, businesslike. 
His head was well back, as were his 
shoulders. His elbows were close to his 
sides, his feet slanting forward so that 
his weight fell well forward of the heels. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 124] 
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[Continued from page 120] 


She wished that he would let himself out a 
little more when he passed her. Indeed, 
she rather expected it. But he did nothing 
of the sort; merely trotted round and 
round the shadowy quadrangle, occasionally 
calling out to know the number of laps. 
She had never seen such endurance. She 
could not perceive that he was even 
breathing hard. And, while he did not 
seem to be running very fast, still his long, 
bounding strides were carrying him over 
the ground, she knew, at a really rapid rate. 
As he passed for the fourteenth time he 
called: 
“Let me know when I’ve done sixteen.” 
She nodded, wondering a little. Then, 
as his white figure was rounding the turn 
and disappearing behind the trees, she real- 
ized that he meant to quicken his pace 
for the last half mile. Runners always 
“sprinted” at the end, of course. At last 
she was to see him let himself go. 


NCE more he passed, at the same 
QO even gait. Unconsciously Hilda sat 
erect, even moved forward on the seat. 
She had been keeping count on her fingers; 
but now she clasped her hands. 

There he was, coming up the transverse 
path. He turned into the road, jogging 
easily nearer and nearer. 

She stood up and waved the black sweater 
at him. 

“All right!” she cried. “It’s sixteen.” 

He gave her a casual nod, and came 
steadily along. Then, just as he passed 
her, standing there at the edge of the grav- 
elly path, he shot forward. 

Hilda drew in an involuntary quick 
breath. The moment had come for which 
she had been waiting ever since her eyes 
first rested on the man. It was as if some 
irresistible force had suddenly come to life 
within him. His stride had lengthened; 
his loose-playing hips and muscular back 
had suddenly become a part of the stride. 

He swung out across the path in order 
to make a wider turn, then shot down the 
cross-path. She watched him flying along 
the back stretch and up the other cross- 
path. He came swinging out around the 
turn, and in a few seconds was past her. 
He did not give her so much as a glance 
now; his thoughts were bent on getting 
out every available ounce of energy. She 
could see that. And he seemed younger 
than she had ever thought him; indeed, it 


gave her a momentary pang to think how 
young he appeared. And he was beautiful. 
Yes, beautiful! A lithe, bounding creature, 
full of health, as God surely meant men to be. 

He passed her again, running even more 
rapidly, at every step pounding solidly on 
the smooth, oily surface of the avenue, yet 
light as a greyhound. 

“Why,” she breathed, “he’s a bundle of 
steel springs! It’s wonderful!” 

And again she peered after him through 
the semi-darkness, fascinated by the way 
every muscle from hips to shoulders seemed 
to be playing its part in those swift, leap- 
ing strides. 

At the beginning of the last lap she 
shouted after him: “You've done nine- 
teen!” And she thought he nodded. 

This time, when he swung into the road 
from the back stretch, he extended himself 
still more. If she had not seen this final 
burst of speed, she would not have believed 
it possible. 

He ran on for a hundred feet or more 
beyond her before pulling himself up. 
Then he walked back, holding his cap in 
his hand and mopping his face with his 
handkerchief. She hurried to meet him, 
and held his sweater for him as if it had 
been a coat. He accepted the little atten- 
tion simply and naturally. She saw that 
this extra effort had, as he himself would 
have said, “got to him.” He was breath- 
ing hard. 


HEY walked on a little way, she 
thoughtful, he continuing to mop his 

face and neck as he buttoned his sweater. 
She suddenly laid a hand on his arm and 
stopped short, swinging him around. 

“You’re a wonderful man!” she 
impulsively. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” said he; “I’m softer than I 
thought. Three weeks from now I'll be 
doing ten miles, and I won’t be blowing 
like this, either.” 

She let this pass. They approached a 
narrow street leading off to the right. 

“Had enough walking?” he asked. ; 

“You’ve had enough,” she _ replied. 
“Anyway, you're all heated up now, and 
you ought to get right back.” 

“Oh, no,” said he; “nét with this sweater 
on, and if | keep moving. If you say so, 
we'll take our regular walk— around by 
the river.’’) 


said 
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“It would be nice to see it at night, if 
you're sure ——” 

He slipped his arm through hers and 
turned her off down the side street. He 
kept her arm, moving her along at a faster 
pace than he had ever taken with her before. 
It was exhilarating; but she found it diffi- 
cult to talk, and, in fact, kept silent. 

They emerged on the grounds of the 
Trocadéro Palace, crossing the street and 
walking up into the curving porch that 
connects the main building with the right 
wing. Here, between the great columns, 
Hilda stopped short and held her breath 
in sheer delight at the scene that had sud- 
denly appeared before her eyes. Moran’s 
arm was still locked with hers. 

Directly beneath them, a little to the left, 
extended the terraced fountains, half a hun- 
dred yards of masonry and statuary, faintly 
lighted by the numerous globes that dot 
the little park. Beside the fountains, di- 
rectly in front of Hilda and her escort, lay 
the gardens, sloping down to the Quai. 
Just beyond flowed the Seine, a smooth, 
glistening river, specked with innumerable 
quivering reflections of the lights along the 
farther bank. From a point on the Quai 


opposite the center of the Trocadéro Gar- 
dens leaped out a curving double arch of 
lights which Hilda knew for the Pont d’léna. 


ILDA gazed out over the bridge 

toward the Champ de Mars, now a 
great dark reach of open country twin- 
kling with thousands of lights. Then she 
looked up. 

There it was, dim and high, rising from 
the very center of the. thousands of lights 

-a thin spider’s web stretched from earth 
to clouds —the Eiffel Tower. 

“It is wonderful,” said she, “how these 
Paris views are arranged. They are al- 
ways leading your eye up to some won- 
derful building or monument.” 

“Yes,” said he; “it is well planned. | 
guess those fellows knew their business.” 

They walked slowly down the winding 
path beside the fountains, and turned to 
the left along the Quai. 

“Listen,” said she, after they had walked 
for a few moments without speaking; “I’ve 
got to be there when you box Carpentier.” 

He inclined his head. 

“Of course, I’d like to have you there, 
Hilda. It will be easy enough to manage, 
if things are all right with the baby.” 

“I know,” said she. “I was thinking of 


that, too. It’s too soon to plan, of course. 
But I’m coming if | can.” 

Her thoughts ranged ahead, scheming 
out ways and means of devising her reap- 
pearance on the Rue de Rivoli and at 
Armandeville’s — perhaps as one just re- 
turned from a tour. It would not be diffi- 
cult to plan a leading conversation that 
would end in one of the handy men from 
Armandeville’s acting as her escort — or 
somebody. Come to think of it, Ed John- 
son would be turning up in Paris within 
the month, after his annual combing out 
of the glove-manufacturing towns of Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. She would 
make Ed take her. 

Then, quite suddenly and vividly, pic- 
tures rose in her mind of the helpless waif of 
a baby there in her room. She felt guilty 
for having thought, even for an hour, of 
herself and her own pleasures. She quick- 
ened her step. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘Are you cold?” 

“No,” said she. “It’s the baby. We 
must hurry back.” 

“All right,” said he. 
the fight? I can fix it.” 

She waited for him to go on; 
added nothing. So she said: 

“Oh, don’t bother. You'll have all you 
can attend to. I'll make some one take me. 
Only, I'll have to keep very quiet and look 
my properest, so they won’t know how 
anxious | shall be for you.” 

“You needn’t be anxious, Hilda.” 


Eon they were silent for a space. 
Once she stole a sidelong glance at 
him, under a street light. He was thinking 
hard. She pressed his arm a little closer. 

Several moments more passed before he 
began, slowly and very soberly: “Now, 
listen here, Hilda.” Then he stopped. 

“I’m listening,” said she. 

“I want to tell you about this — about 
how things are. You see, I’ve never saved 
very much. I never had to, somehow. My 
father’s pretty thrifty. But it doesn’t 
seem to be very hard for me to make money. 
Two years ago was my best year. | cleaned 
up almost fourteen thousand dollars —net, 
| mean: above all extra training expenses 
and Henry’s share.” 

The unusual exuberance that had been 
rising in Hilda’s spirit during the evening 
was quieting down. A queer foreboding 
had crept into her mind. She was sure that 
she had caught a note of emotion in his 


Then: “About 


but he 
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voice. What was he getting at, talking to 
her of his personal finances? She slipped 
her arm out from his. 

“Fourteen thousand dollars!” she ex- 
claimed in her most matter-of-fact voice. 
“That’s a lot.” 

. “Yes,” said he, “it is: But I shall beat 
it this season, I think — with this Carpe: 
tier match. A boxer can earn a good deal, 
you know, nowadays.” 

“I should say so. Why, I’ve got what 
is considered an unusually good job in my 
line, and I don’t earn anything like that. 
Eight thousand is my limit, so far.” 

“Eight thousand!” It was his turn to 
exclaim. He looked down at her. “I! didn’t 


know any woman earned as much as that.” 


“You didn’t!” said she, a thought net- 
tled. “Why shouldn’t a woman earn it?” 

“1 don’t know,” said he. “I guess I’ve 
never thought about it. Then you’re used 
to living pretty well. Yes, | can see that. 
And that’s — of course, if you’re as inde- 
pendent as all that, it makes the whole 
thing look different. I don’t know as | 
could ——” 


ILDA interrupted him here, gazing out 
over the twinkling surface of the river 
to conceal the smile she could not suppress. 

“Tell me — who is Henry?” 

“Henry Huybers, my manager. I was 
going to say, keeping in condition as | do, 
and not fussing with the white lights, | 
ought to be really good for — well, say 
three or four years more. Two, anyway. 
With what I’ve got saved now, and all | 
ought to be able to shake down in these few 


| years ahead, I expect to be fairly well fixed. 


My reputation is getting bigger all the 
time, and likely as not my publicity value 
will be greatest for a year or so after I’ve 
begun to slow up. Even if Carpentier beats 


| me, this match is bound to be a big help.” 


“He won't beat you,” said Hilda. 
“No, I don’t think he will, myself. But 
you never can tell. I may not be quite as 


| good as I think. And then, in this game, 


there’s always the possibility of the weaker 
man winning on a lucky blow. You have 
to take your chances. Well, as I was going 
to say——”’ 

Hilda was trying desperately, and unsuc- 
cessfully, to think up some way of diverting 
him. One difficulty was that she could not 
down the curiously unexpected buoyancy 
of spirit that was surging up within her. 

“a man in my position ought to 
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Women’s ideal heating! 
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more of its true hominess than 
“mother” or “ grandmother”’ 
contentedly sitting with her sew- 
ing beside a warm radiator that 
shields the room from the slight- 
est discomfort of winter chill; 
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top. Such protective heating 
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look ahead. I’ve had my lines out for a 
couple of years in a business way. It seems 
to me that aéroplanes are the coming thing, 
and I’ve invested a little already in a com- 
pany that a French fellow | know is start- 
ing. It looks as if he had worked out the 
stabilizer at last. And if he has, and can 
make a real showing, I thought maybe I’d 
put a little more in. You see . 

Hilda was at her wits’ end. There was 
not the slightest doubt now that he was 
very serious indeed — dangerous, even. 
She felt vaguely afraid — of herself as well 
as of him. She wanted to put her hands over 
her ears, to sing — do anything but listen to 
that sober, slow voice, with its constant and 
fascinating suggestion of unlimited strength 
of character in reserve behind it. But, in- 
stead of doing any of these things, she was 
fighting back the soft smile that would keep 
hovering about her mouth. The only thing 
she seemed able to do was to keep her face 
turned so that he could not see it, and gaze 
steadily at that beautiful river. 

““____ you see, | wouldn’t be any good in a 
regular business. They’d go through me 
in no time; I’d be lucky to keep my clothes. 
But this aéroplane thing is a little more in 
my line. I could take to driving the ma- 
chines myself — be a practical demonstra- 
tor, you know. I’d have to do something 
active, you see. I’d never be happy any 
other way.” 


HEY had reached the Place de la Con- 


corde. He took her arm again, and 
guided her across the broad areas of pave- 
ment from one lamplit isle to another. 
His touch was a caress. 

“I’ve wanted to talk this all over with 
you pretty seriously, Hilda, because — well, 
I’d have to tell you all about how I’m fixed 
and what my prospects are before af 

Hilda again got her arm away, and threw 
out both hands in a sudden gesture. ‘‘ Don’t 
let’s talk seriously!” she cried. “I don’t 
want to talk seriously!” 

He made no reply at all to this; 
walked on in silence. 

Once Hilda stole a glance at her silent 
escort. His face told her nothing. He looked 
just as he always looked. He was silent. But 
then, he was often silent. She wondered 
what he was thinking. Had she hurt him? 
Or did he just think her capricious, “ femi- 
nine’? He was always kind. But he didn’t 
take women very seriously. It came to 
her now, for the first time, that he would 
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Note the illustration below of the 
Gruen Verithin wheel train. 
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watch can “fit your pocket like a silver 
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dards of precision timekeeping. 
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beautiful precision watches. 
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marked * Precision” 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 


“Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
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undoubtedly be pretty conservative about 
women. Cruelly idealistic, even. For 
rough, practical men, she knew, were often 
just that. She stole another glance at him. 
It occurred to her that it was usually she 
who broke their silences. She would let 
him break this one. It would be a contest. 
She would make him feel her strength, as 
he had so often made her feel his. 

So they walked on, briskly and steadily, 
side by side, each looking straight ahead. 
Hilda was determined not to look at him 
again. She knew that it was literally no 
effort at all for him to control himself. She 
wondered how much of this exasperatingly 
quiet power of his was real character, as she 
understood the word, and how much was 
nothing more than lack of imagination. 
Certainly, however, positive or negative 
though it might be, the power was there. 


HAT aman! He had gone through an 

elaborate explanation that could have 
been meant only as the preliminary step to a 
proposal of marriage. Then, at her first mild 
protest, he had stopped short. She almost 
wished she had let him go through with it. 
Now, why had he stopped in that way? 
She read him for the kind of man who would 
certainly fight hard for anything he really 
wanted. Once fully aroused, he would be 
irresistible. Was it that she had failed to 
stir him deeply? Or that he had blundered 
prematurely into his proposal, and, finding 
his mistake, had decided to settle back and 
deliberately wait for a better time? Or 
could it be that he was not analyzing the 
situation at all? Any way she tried to puz- 
zle it out, she could reach no other conclu- 
sion than that there was something in the 
very texture of his mind that lay outside 
the range of her experience. 

“I haven’t got him,” she thought. 
it nettled her that she hadn't. 

They entered the hotel, still without 
speaking, and walked up the stairs side by 
side. He came to her door with her, and 
he extended his hand. She took it. 

Then he said: “Good night, Hilda. 
all the sleep you can.” 

He had spoken first. She had won. 
Even at the moment she knew well enough 
that her sudden little uprush of jubilant 
feeling was pure childishness. But was it? 

She replied with a whispered “Good 
night”; then she slipped into the room and 
closed the door softly behind her. 

{TO BE CONTINUED] 
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ive, mild fragrance that every lover of good 
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flavor is born right in the leaf. The leaf is the 
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[Continued from page 107) 

He then replaced all the papers in the 
box, shut and locked it, stood up, and 
brushed the knees of his trousers. Picking 
up the wicker basket, he led the way from 
the vault, shutting and locking its door 
behind them. He also shut the door to the 
president’s room behind them. 

“We won’t take any more chances with 
this stuff,”’ he said decisively, stepping over 
to the grate. Swiftly he struck a match and 
held a thin sheaf of the papers in the blaze. 
Kneeling before the grate, he nursed the 
fire, feeding paper after paper into it, 
and when the whole contents of the basket 
were cheerfully ablaze he sat back on his 
heels, watching the dancing flames, with 
bis long head a little to one side like a 
contemplative crane. When all was con- 
sumed, he opened the little ash-trap in the 
floor of the grate and carefully brushed 
the ashes into it with his handkerchief. 
Finally, with the satisfaction of an artist, 
he surveyed the perfectly clean grate, gave 
a dry little chuckle, and arose. 

“Nobody in the world except Lowndes 
knew the combination of that box. He'll 
have to swear to that if Froh asks him. 
Without a scrap of paper to back himself 
up with, we can knock him into a cocked 
hat. A-pretty clean job, | call it,” he added 
modestly, with a dry chuckle. 

Mr. Blarcom, surveying the clean hearth, 
drew a long breath and smiled wanly, for 
the first time in thirty-six hours. “A clean 
job, Snead; a clean job,” he said approv- 
ingly. “‘We owe everything to you!” he 
added, with a burst of grateful emotion, and 
wrung the vice-president’s hand. 


“ROH, Blarcom, Welles, and Heartwell 
sat around the solid mahogany table 
in the high room. There were some papers 
in front of Welles, and the meeting had 
evidently come to a dramatic pause. 

Mr. Blarcom, having just ceased speaking 
in deep agitation, had seized his chin- 
whisker and was looking appealingly at 
Froh. The lawyer passed a_ perfectly 
manicured hand over his shapely chin, 
and his handsome face wore an expression 
of subdued surprise. 

“As | understand you, then,” he said, 
addressing the president, “you sat near the 
open door of -your room, looking out into 
the main office, and Lowndes’ desk was 
within your field of vision; so that if any- 
body had been working at that desk for 
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more than a few minutes at a time you 
would surely have seen him.” 

Mr. Blarcom nodded miserably. 

“Yes; | would surely have seen him.” 

“And Snead came to you with this can- 
celed check in his hand, and said he’d just 
found it by searching through Lowndes’ 
desk,” the lawyer continued. 

“Yes,” said the wretched president; 
“that came to me afterwards, although it 
didn’t occur to me at the time — my mind 
was so preoccupied with finding the paper.” 

“And Snead went immediately to the 
right box in the vault, opened it, and put 
his hands almost at once upon the papers 
he wanted, although there were a great 
many other papers in the box which he 
didn’t examine at all.” 

“Yes; he picked them out almost imme- 
diately. It took him hardly a minute. You 
see — this came to me afterwards — but 
at the time—” Agitated Mr. Blarcom 
broke off the sentence in the middle, and 
seemed at the point of bursting into tears. 

“And that detail of the letter-basket into 
which he emptied the envelopes, now,”’ the 
lawyer pursued —“ would that empty basket 
naturally have been standing in the vault?” 

“No, not at all! Not at all!’ the presi- 
dent wailed. “I remembered afterwards — 
it was a basket that usually stands on 
Snead’s own desk. He must have put it 
in the vault beforehand himself.” 

Again there was a dramatic pause. Froh 
dropped back in his chair and contem- 
plated the company a moment. 

“Of course,”’ he said, “it’s out of the 
question that anybody could have found 
that carefully hidden combination in a few 
minutes’ search. It is out of the question 
that anybody could have known just where 
those steamboat papers were — that they 
were all contained in two certain envelopes, 
no more and no less. “The man who could 
put his hand almost immediately upon those 
particular papers must have been at that 
box before; he must have known its con- 
tents by heart. Otherwise he’d have had 
to examine every bundle of papers in it to 
make sure he had the right ones.” 

Mr. Blarcom, gnawing his lip, wiped the 
perspiration from his brow; Welles mut- 
tered a few unprintable words; dapper and 
gray little Heartwell shook his head as one 
giving it up. 

“Suppose we have him up here,” the 
lawyer suggested. ‘‘Let’s hear what he has 
to say.” 


“Sure! Have him up here!” growled 
Welles, boiling with belligerence. 

Heartwell pushed the telephone along to 
Mr. Blarcom, and after the telephoning he 
observed to Froh, as if to remind him of 
something said before: 

“I’m morally certain he was in that 
Hocking pool up to his neck.” 


HE turning of the door-knob sounded 

explosively in a tense silence. Mr. 
Snead stepped in and took the vacant chair 
at the end of the table, from which he looked 
up at Froh, his head a little to one side. 

““A great sum in money and securities 
passed from Welles to Lowndes and from 
Lowndes to you,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ What 
left Welles’ hands amounts to seventeen 
million dollars. What you account for 
amounts to fifteen millions and a half..-A 
million and a half has disappeared. We'd 
like to know what became of it.” 

“Naturally,” the vice-president replied 
calmly. “Unfortunately, the only record 
was contained in poor old Lowndes’ papers, 
which have been destroyed.” 

“I believe on my soul you poisoned the 
old man!” Welles blurted out. 

“You know | never saw him from the 
time he left this room five days ago,” said 
the vice-president mildly. “The doctors 
ascribed his death to heart failure. Prob- 
ably it was induced by the grilling you gave 
him here the afternoon before he died.” 

“A fine old man!” osied Mr. Blarcom 
tremulously, with a burst of remorseful 
emotion. “Faithful and honorable as the 
day was long. Nobody could bribe or 
bully him! If he were here he’d show 
exactly who got every penny of that money 
— no matter whom it hit!” 

“How the times have changed,’ observed 
the vice-president woodenly. “Only five 
days ago you were wishing the fine, faithful 
old character dead. You were in mortal 
terror of the penitentiary then. You've 
escaped that, and Lowndes is dead, as you 
wished. Still you seem unsatisfied.” 

He smiled in a mild, dry, and deprecating 
manner. 

“Satisfied!’’ Welles snorted. “I tell you, 
I’m shy a million and a half. How am | to 
account for it?” 

“Pooh! A needle in a hay-stack, Welles. 
You said so yourself. Why bother about a 
million and a half, when you daren’t account 
for the other fifteen millions and a half?” 
“It’s true we can’t prove what became 
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TS fact that the building shown below is one of the largest industrial 
buildings in the country is enough to certify that the best architectural 
and engineering talent controlled its design and construction. 

Chis invariably means that the building carries a Barrett Specification Roof, 
as the specifying of such roofs for large commercial structures is standard 
practice today. The reason is simple. 

\ Barrett Specification Roof costs less than any other permanent roofing to 
build. It costs nothing to maintain. The unit cost (i. e. the cost per foot 
per year of service) is about 14 cent—a lower figure than that of any other 
roofing. 

This means that for the next twenty years this roof will probably give 
perfect service without a cent’s worth of care or attention. Under favorable 
conditions such roofs have lasted thirty years. 

For buildings of this type, therefore, Barrett Specification Roofs have no 
substantial competitor. 





Special Note 


We edvise incorporat- 
ing in plans the ful 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order 
to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 





If any abbreviated form 
is desired, however, the 
following is suggested: 
ROOFING—Shall be a 
Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, re- 
vised August 15, I9QII, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the imspection re- 
quirement. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams sent on request. 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Long Island City, New York 
General Comractors Turner Con- New York 
struction Co., New York City. St. Louis 
Roofing Contractors: C S. Buell Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Cleveland 
Boston 
Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MPG. CO., 
Toronto 


Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


Limited 


Halifax, 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 

Seattle 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Vancouver St. John, N. B 


Ss Sydney, N. § 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Which Will YOU Keep? 
“Acid-Mouth” or Sound Teeth? 


OU can’t have both ‘‘acid-mouth’’ and sound 
teeth. They don’t go together. 


** Acid-mouth”’ gradually but surely eats away the 
enamel and lets decay strike into the soft interior 
of the tooth. In time you won’t have a sound tooth 
left—unless you remove the cause of the trouble. 


The sure way to counteruct ‘‘ acid-mouth’’ is by the regular daily use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco is the 
scientific den- 
tifrice de- 
signed to neu- 
tralize the 
mouth acids 
formed by 
food- ferment. 
By doing this 
it removes 
what authori- 
ties claim is 
thechief cause of tooth-decay. 
Pebeco also cleans and whit- 
ens the teeth, purifies the 
mouth, drives out bad odors 
and tastes, and leaves a feel- 
ing of clean freshness that 
nothing else can equal. The 
delightful tingle of its taste 
is a revelation. 


Use ¥ of Brushfal 





You are invited to find out whether 
you have “‘acid-mouth,’’ as 9 out of 
10 people are said to have. If you 
have “‘acid-mouth,’’ Pebeco is a 
necessity. 


Send for Free Ten-Day 
Trial Tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers 











The Test Papers will show you 
ee . 

whether you too have  acid-mouth”’ 

and how Pebeco counteracts it. 

Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. 

As only one-third of a brushful is used at a time, 

Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


Manufactured by 


Manufacturing 
117 William Street New York 


Canadian Office: 
land 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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of the money,” said Froh; “but we can con- 
struct a strong hypothesis. Suppose you 
were playing the stock market and losing 
money. Suppose you began to eerie | 
these steamboat funds to make good rool 
losses. You would know, of course, that 
Lowndes kept the only records by which 
you could be checked up. Suppose you 
watched Lowndes for months, found where | 
he kept his papers, discovered the combina- 
tion to his strong box, fingered the papers 


over at will. Then suppose you tipped. 


off this steamboat deal to the Government: 
had word conveyed to Washington that 
this illegal combination existed and that 
Lowndes should be subpoenaed. Then sup- 
pose you took advantage of Mr. Blarcom’s 
natural agitation, and jumped at him with 
a cock-and-bull story about having just dis- 
covered the combination to the box. Sup- 
pose you had it all carefully prearranged 
down to the little detail of putting your 
empty letter basket in the vault, so there 
might not be a moment’s hitch or delay any- 
where which would give Mr. Blarcom time to 
reflect. Suppose you rushed it right through, 
to the burning of the papers that contained 
the only proof of your embezzlement.” 

“Suppose,” Welles put in savagely, “you 
are a damned thief!” 


HE vice-president looked over at the 
railroad man with his long head to 
one side, and replied softly: 

“Suppose | am a thief, and you know it. 
Why wouldn’t you arrest me? Thieves are 
arrested and put on trial, aren’t they? 
Suppose you don’t arrest me because you 
don’t dare. Suppose you wouldn’t have this 
steamboat deal dragged through court for 
five times a million and a half. Suppose 
you can’t appeal to the law because you're 
all outlaws yourselves. Suppose you set out 
to take something which the law forbids, 
and | set out to take something which the 
law forbids. Honors would be easy, wouldn’t 
they? Suppose that if I’m a thief I’m in fit 
company. On that supposition, suppose we 
say no more about it,” the vice-president 
concluded, and chuckled woodenly. 

Gray and dapper little Heartwell thought- 
fully tapped the end of a cigarette on his 
gold case and shook his head. 

“All the same,” he sighed. ‘We're too 
soft too soft.”’ 


en YOUT Hal 


Shampoos 


Preceded by light applica- 
tions of Cuticura Ointment 
to the scalp-skin are most 
effective. They tend to re- 
move dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation, arrest fall- 
ing hair and promote a 
healthy, hair-growing scalp. 


3 SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. For free sample of each 
with 32-page book send post-card to nearest depot: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Lt4., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maciean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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[Continued from page 33} 


He felt a strange, desolate feeling because 
Sallie, who had insisted he should sit by 
her, seemed to devote her entire attention 
to a pop-eyed youth who whinnied. Finally 
she noticed his silence and turned to him. 

“You haven’t begun crusading, have 
you?” she whispered. 

“You're joking like the rest,” he re- 
sponded, hurt. 

“No.” She grew suddenly earnest. “I 
shouldn’t have brought you here—if I 
were joking. I believe in you, Paul.” 

“You can make me do anything,” he re- 
plied softly. 

And, for the first time, she saw. She 
turned away to the youth on the other 
side. 

As for Paul, he seemed to see all this scene 
now through a sympathetic glass. There 
was a human spirit, a high emotion, in all 
this capering to wild music. Two profes- 
sionals from the New York Eden Garden 
were brought in, and Paul found himself 
joining in with the attentive, worshipful 
silence that greeted their graceful twists 
and poses. And, when they ceased, his 
hands went up among the first in ap- 
plause. Patricia Wagstaff looked round 
and smiled as if she expected him to say 
something, 

“In Babylon,” he volunteered by way 
of light conversation, “they are always 
dancing.” 

“Don’t you love it!’’ she lisped sweetly, 
and rose to join her puffy partner. 

“Come on!” Paul de Jastow’s reverie 
was broken by the voice of Sallie speaking 
at his shoulder. 

“What — dance? Here? 
ridiculous,” hé protested. 

“At my risk—come on!” She mo- 
tioned him to rise. ‘“‘Don’t look scared, 
and don’t hop on your toes. Remember, 
we're in Babylon, and you're just playing 
among .the other Babs.” 


I’d make you 


HEN the music ceased and they re- 

turned to their places, his dark 
cheeks were flushed to the color of a ripe 
apricot, and his long Tartar eyes were 
bright with the excitement of it. 

“How is it you throw the foot back — 
like this?”’ he asked, with all his native in- 
tensity. 

“You'd rather dance than talk, then?” 
she bantered, motioring him fo the seat 
beside her. 


“No,” he replied seriously. “I want to 
stand up and shout to these people: ‘Be 
warned! While you dance, we starve!’ 
But you say they would not see the hand- 
writing on the wall.” 

“The Assyrian warning must be passed 
to them on a calling-card,”’ she said, but her 
look was one of frank admiration. “I know 
you are full of courage and power. Be a 
little patient, and we'll find a time when 
you can give your message to them.” 

“It’s a drug,” he whispered, almost to 
himself, as a new, teasing strain called 
many swaying couples to the floor “It’s a 
cocktail you drink through your heels.” 

“You get on amazingly well,” she com- 
plimented him. “You're already quite 
graceful on your feet.”’ 

“Am I?” he asked. 

She was puzzled at his eagerness. But 
he amended the question hastily, as if 
ashamed to be caught in a disgraceful ad- 
mission: 

“It’s a poor way to filter out your life — 
this. And yet—” Again he eyed the wiz- 
ards who piped and scraped the infectious 
tunes. “Oh, well, my ancestors must have 
been a light-heeled lot!” 


E sat for a long time, resting on his el- 
bow, his gaze set upon vague distances. 

“Paul,” said she at last, quietly, “‘you’re 
not going to forget?” 

“To forget?” 

“Your crusade.” 

“Can a man forget his God?”’ he asked, 
and his eyes seemed to burn her. 

“Yes—when he remembers his appe- 
tites,”” she responded sadly. 

The pop-eyed youth on her other side 
emptied his glass with a noisy whinny. 

“I’m not a shirk,” Paul de Jastow said, 
and a peculiar thrill of pride went through 
the girl. Why should she feel pride in this 
alien enthusiast? 

“Have you been preaching your theories 
— here?” she asked him. 

“A little. I told the lady to my !eft that 
they are always dancing in Babylon.” 

“You told Patty Wagstaff that!” She 
could not restrain a giggle. “‘What did she 
say?” 

“She said, ‘Don’t you love it!’” 
imitated her affected tone. 

And the humorous, understanding look 
they exchanged was deeper than conven- 
tion requires. 


Paul 
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Listen to this: 


P. A. spells ‘‘pa’’—and that means 
Prince Albert is the daddy of ’em ail! 
And that’s so! 

Because Prince Albert in a jimmy 
pipe or rolled into a cigarette has 
everything—flavor, aroma, quality. 
It’s so ripping good for what ails 
your smokappetite that the sight 
of a tidy red tin just jams joy into 
your system. 





PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


It’s this way: Prince Albert 
can’t bite your tongue, because 
it’s made by a patented process 
that removes the bite. No matter 
how you buy P.A., it’s always bang- 
up; but for keeping it at home, ready 
for the boys that happen along about y 
the roth inning, there’s nothing to w@ 
equal the pound crystal glass humidor 
of P. A. Better make first and fast 
friends with Prince Albert today. 
Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 


P 
7 


Copqetaee 1914 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


You buy 

Prince 

Albert just 

like youknow 

what you're 

on your way 

for. Toppy red 

bags, 5c; tidy red 

tins, 10c; also hand- 

some pound and half. 
pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


MP 


LONG BURNING PIPE ANO 
CIGARETTE ToBacco 
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BELIEVING IN 
GREAT PIANOS 
—AND 
MAKING THEM 


Stradivarius made great violins be- 
cause he believed in great violins, 
loved his work, and put Aimse/f 
into every instrument he made. 


Every piano-maker has to depend upon the men 
in his factory for the actual work on every piano. 
But the piano-maker can believe in great pianos— 
he can put himself and the love of his work into 
every piano he makes—by putting it into his men. 
The men in his factory will prefer to make 
pianos in the Stradivarius spirit, if factory 
conditions will let them. 

That spirit has been developed in the Packard Piano 
Factory by factory conditions that make every 
workman look upon 


THE PACKARD PIANO 


as his piano, and its artistic qualities as a personal 
achievement. It is this spirit that makes it worth 
your while to 


INVESTIGATE THE PACKARD 


before you buy any piano. Send for catalog and 
local dealer’s name. 


THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY 
Fort Wayne Indiana 


UPRIGHT v 
PIANOS MIN GRANDS 


PLAYER 
PIANOS “GRANDS 


If there is no harmony in the factory, there will 
be none in the piano. 











IV 


UL DE JASTOW was frequently a 
Pres guest at Craggy Acres that 

summer and fall. The colony dis- 
cussed him as a refugee anarchist, a fortune- 
hunter, a grand duke in disguise; and that 
social chatterbox Town Scandal referred in 
a veiled paragraph to a certain bold adven- 
turer who was being financed by a marriage 
syndicate in Paris. For de Jastow never 
lacked pocket-money, became a gambler in 


| a small way, and paid his dues promptly 


in the country and city clubs to which he 
had been admitted. 

As a matter of fact, the experimental 
Mrs. Whittlesea paid his bills and charged 
them up to the account of her annual 
charities. She was, as she often admitted, 
“heart and soul” in the movement, and 
it pleased her vanity to note the pro- 
digious social adroitness of Sallie’s pupil. 
Sallie, however, was not so sure. She found 
herself in the position of the hen who 
hatched the swan. For her protégé, less than 
a month habituated to the summer colony, 
was now riding everywhere lightly on the 
froth, wherever the tide swept that downy 
mixture. And he was being mostly sought 
after because of his skill as a dancing man! 

“He danced his new humoresque — on a 
bet — last night at the Godfrey Tellers’. 
He danced with a professional. Don’t you 
love it!” Patricia Wagstaff announced at a 
morning call. 

“I didn’t go,” said Sallie briefly. 

She detested the Godfrey Tellers, who 
had divorced themselves toward the gaudy 
fringe of the colony. 

Vaguely she reserted the fact that de 
Jastow was being asked to places which he 
never mentioned to her. 

“Tt’s seldom you find a foreigner who 
dances our steps so well,” Patricia hung 
to the subject. “And he’s really tremen- 
dously amusing. He does tell the most 
dreadful oh-oh stories.” 

“T haven’t heard them, 
still without enthusiasm. 

“Where did you acquire such a prodigy?’ 

“The de Jastows are a well known family 
in Warsaw.” 

Sallie, who was in the act of being dressed, 
scolded her maid for pulling her hair. 

“Imagine! At first | thought he was a 
socialist!” Patrica rippled sweetly. 

“So? What are you going to wear at 
the Omar Khayyam Ball?” 


” 


replied Sallie, 


, 
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Haw the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country : 











Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 








Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 











Original Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
To-day 


Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 

















A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 





These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 





This progress in economy, as well as in 
service, has given the United States the Bell 
if City Wi 800 Wi System with about ten times as many tele- 
Wane Canvia in etecened phones, proportionate to the population, as 

Overhead Cable in all Europe. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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Thompson-Crooker Shoe Company, Roxbury, Mass. 


The typical worker in Fenestra-lighted 
cs. is the man of multiplied efficiency: 
t at high gear by the —— force 
of light. Factory 4p 
know, by experience, that their Perea 
are more efficient on the days the sun shines 
brightest. Have your factories flooded with 
daylight every day in the year, by using 


NESTA, 


the one perfect way to transmit daylight and 
fresh air for the good of your workers and 
the profit of your business. 





self-adjustable ventilators — perfectly 

ered against storm or fire—Fenestra will last as long 
as your building—with no maintenance cost, 
and even the phew forge | Fenestra is as 
low as good wood sash. Send us a sketch of 
your plant or tell us your window problems 
and command our expert advice, free. Write 
for literature. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


Dept. 1111 
Detroit, Michigan 





Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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And the became sufficiently 
general. 

Paul called, as he often did, before lunch- 
eon, and they sat under the poplars in the 
Italian garden. This had been the place of 
their serious talks. There had always been 
a sort of noble naiveté about him, she 
thought, and she loved his confidences. 
She relished the human side of him, away 
from his theories — his contacts with the 
people of his world in the little haber- 
dasher shop in Grand Street. 


dialogue 


WANT to see it. Take me there some 

day,” she pleaded this morning, after 
he had told her the anecdote of Mr. Tony 
Sanguinetti, the local sport who squandered 
his birthright for a mess of striped shirts. 

“It’s a hole —an awful hole!” he an- 
nounced suddenly, stroking his forehead — 
a trick of his. “It’s my life, and my work’s 
there; and of course I'll go back there — 
soon.” 

“Of course. 
battle and your leadership,” 
him firmly. 

“IT have a headache,” he told her wearily. 

“There was a great deal of drinking at 
the Godfrey Tellers’ last night?” she sug- 
gested. 

“They serve very good wine.” 

The remark, unreasonably, struck chill 
to her heart. 

“Sallie — Miss Sallie,” he went-on, look- 
ing steadily at her averted cheek, “I see 
this can’t go on. I came here full of my 
idea. I wanted to bring a message to your 
people, or to take one away. You thought 
it would improve me, bringing me here — 
that I might get closer to my wealthy 
brethren. Well, | have gotten closer,”’ he 
added whimsically, again stroking his ach- 
ing temples. 

“You've been in our world more than 
two months.” She tried to look severe. 
“Haven't you tried — yet —to teach us 
anything?” : 

“A new dance step,” he confessed, but 
without a smile. 

“My boy, must I send you back?”’ 
laid her delicate hand over his. 

“To my father’s store, selling collars, 
‘seconds’ we call them, six for a quarter? 
Yes; it’s the scene of my work. Those poor 
people love debate, they love philosophy. 
With all their rags and grease, they’re the 
intellectual class. | can preach to them in 
their language and mine.” 


It’s the scene of your great 
she assured 


She 


“Paul!” She had not lifted her hand 
from his. “I don’t want you to go back 
like that —in bitterness and failure. It 
isn’t your fault that you’ve been silent 
among us. I brought you here under false 
colors, and restrained you from speaking 
—at first. Don’t think I’ve ceased to be- 
lieve in you. You have prophecy and cour- 
age and a vision so big that these people 
cam not see you because they never lift up 
their eyes. I know how hard it is for any 
voice to penetrate our hard walls. What, 
for instance, does Patricia Wagstaff care 
for anything besides dressmaking?” she 
asked with a bitterness of her own. “To 
talk ideals to her would be like preaching 
Christ in a puppet show.” 

“So you understand — 

“But there are people among us who 
will talk. You know Justinian Kyle?”’ 

“General Kyle, the corporation lawyer?” 

To name him was to mention one of the 
most terrifying figures in American law. 

“He dines with us to-morrow night 
He’s the mouthpiece of plutocracy, and 
that mouth is nearly always open. Aunt 
has an awfully serious atmosphere when he 
is here. I want you to come, because you 
can answer him.” 

“The Utopian spy will suddenly appear 
under his true de Jastow asked 
without levity. 

“He has a way with him that challenges 
debate,” she assured him. 

“May I sit next to your” 
eagerly. 

“Yes: I’ll arrange that.” 

“And you — you still believe in me?” 

“I’ve always believed in you, Paul,’’ she 
answered impulsively. “I think you have 
courage — the courage of a prophet.” 


” 


>» 
colors? 


Paul spoke 


V 


AUL pe JASTOW, as he entered the 
immense oval dining-room, with its 
brazen ornaments over the lintels, its 
Gobelin tapestries, its Elizabethan carvings, 


its cut-glass candelabra, its old Russian 
rugs, its forest of crystal on the Cluny 
table-cloth, its gaudy and punctilious foot- 
men, suddenly entertained a vision of the 
Jesuit missionary, tortured of body, enter- 
ing the court of France and attempting to 
breathe his agonizing story into the ear of 
a frivolous Louis who divided his time, dur- 
ing the interview, between a trained parrot 
and a demi-mondaine. 
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Permanence at Low Cost 


The extensive use of Hy-Rib construction is 
due to its fireproofness and permanence, as well 
as the savings effected in time, labor and ma- 
terial. 


Partitions built with Hy-Rib, being only two 


inches thick, save 3 per cent. of floor space. No 
studs required. 

Roofs of concrete reinforced with Hy-Rib re- 
quire no forms, and are light in weight, saving 
in structural supports. 

Walls and Sidings of Hy-Rib afford a mono- 
lithic permanent construction at half the cost of 
brick, and add to the available floor space. Other 
important uses of Hy-Rib are for ceilings, floors, 
furring, tanks, culverts, etc. 


HY -RIB 


A deep ribbed, steel sheathing; used generally in con- 
crete, plaster and stucco construction, combines in a 
ingle unit reinforcement, forms, laths and studs. 


Rib-Lath eliminates cracks and streaks in plaster 
work and affords an excellent fire resistant. 


Those who contemplate building, should write for 
valuable Hy-Rib Book, useful suggestions, etc. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE 
STEEL CO. 
Dept. H 4, Youngstown, O. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 











The analogy, however, was not perfect; 
for Mrs. Whittlesea always regarded her 
dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Justinian Kyle as a 
sort of annual religious rite. She made the 
function small, limiting the places to twelve, 
and asked solid, middle-aged persons of a 
pronounced Tory stripe, who would sym- 
pathize with the great jurist’s intellectual 
ideals. It was noticeable at these Kyle din- 
ners that Mrs. Whittlesea sang very low 
on the topic of the cause; for the awful 
Justinian, although her employee in a way 
(in the capacity of general counsel for the 
Sagabrodie Coal and Iron Company), man- 
aged to browbeat her into submission after 
the first sentence. 

Paul de Jastow, obscurely seated at mid- 
table, was able to study the lawyer as he 
crouched at the seat of honor. A yellow, 
smooth-shaven, seamy-faced old man with 
the red eyes and drooping jowls of a blood- 
hound, he barked defiance in every phrase, 
and bulldozed his hearers without the 
slightest regard for social usage. He ban- 
tered Mrs. Whittlesea ponderously on her 
socialism. 

“Last year, Madam, it was Teddy bears, 
was it not?” he inquired, with his throaty 
laugh. “There aren’t many fads that are 
good for more than a season.” 

Paul marked the smirk of solemn appre- 
ciation on the faces of the middle-aged 
guests, and felt a sort of alarm for the pro- 
fessed faith of the good lady who spoke so 
redly radical in the dim halls off the Bow- 
ery. Mrs. Justinian Kyle, dripping jewels, 
cast upon her husband the faithful eyes of 
a Boston terrier, and seemed to beam a sort 
of defiance upon the company. 


HERE were few téte-a-tétes at this 

dinner, because General Kyle advo- 
cated “the good, old-fashioned custom of 
general conversation’’—which, in his case, 
meant a rumbling monologue conducted by 
General Kyle himself, with occasional pauses 
for agreeable replies. ‘‘Don’t you think 
so?” he would suddenly inquire, fastening 
a red eye upon his prey, the expected reply 
being, “‘Most decidedly, General.” 

“Aunt makes me tired,” the candid 
Sallie whispered to Paul. “In the slums 
she encourages the proletariat; and when she 
entertains General Kyle you'd think she 
was planning their massacre.” 

The criticism was a trifle hasty, however; 
for, even now, the lady was making a feeble 
stand for her soul. 
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“After all,” she was suggesting mildly, 
“the people must have their rights.” 

“Rights, Madam, yes,” barked the great 
man. “But first they must learn the 
difference between right and _ wrong. 
Uprising against proper authority is 
not right. The banded desperadoes who 
call themselves unions have no right to 
interfere by force and intimidation with 
the wheels of legitimate industry, the 
sanctity of property. Nor have they 
the right to say whether or not a 
workman shall take an honest dollar from 
a corporation.” 


was unheeded, for he was leaning for- 
ward, his nostrils dilated, his sensitive 
mouth pressed tight. 

“Suppose the dollar you mention is not 
sufficient payment for the honest work?” 
Mrs. Whittlesea gallantly chirped. 

“Who is to say whether payment is in- 
sufficient, the employer or the employed?’”’ 
the arch-Tory thundered. His red eyes 
swept the board for a reply. “The man 
who owns the land owns the dollar; the 
dollar owns the laborer until that dollar 
is honestly earned. Possession is right. 
Isn't that so, Mr. Ellsworth?” 

Old Ned Ellsworth, so gallant of yore 
upon the polo-field, drew his florid face to 
a complacent smile. 

“Very well put, General,” he agreed. 

“Why don’t you speak?” whispered Sal- 
lie distinctly in Paul de Jastow’s ear. 

The latter sat very stiff, a trifle paler 
than before. His blue-black eyes held the 
look of one hypnotized by some power with- 
out. He cleared his throat. 

“There has been a good deal of twaddle 
in the papers.” 

General Kyle’s voice was harsh with 
scorn. He lubricated his overworked 
throat from a glass at his elbow. 

“| am not a cruel man, or inhumane, but 
I refuse to sympathize with maudlin senti- 
mentality. If the common people insist 
upon attacking property with violence, let 
us answer in kind. There has been more 
ink than blood shed over the alleged out- 
rages in Colorado. A tentful of women 
and children was fired upon by State troops 
in the commission of their duty. Was this 
act criminal? 1, for one, can not see it in 
that light. If women and children insist on 
aiding and abetting desperadoes in the de- 
struction of property, then no law-abiding 


Sea nudged Paul softly. Her signal 
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troops can be held culpable for shooting 
them down.” 

Again the lawyer’s inflamed gaze swept 
the board. There was something so coolly 
heartless in the statement that the custom- 
ary chorus of approval was markedly lack- 
ing. At last his eyes caught the glance of 
Paul de Jastow and rested there. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Mr. de Jas- 
tow?” he asked, as if issuing a challenge. 

It seemed to Sallie an hour before her 
champion spoke. She saw him shuffle yn 
his seat, and heard him clear his throat as 
he looked into the face of the strong man 
confronting him. Finally his voice came, 
faint and thin. 

“| dare say you're quite right, General,” 
he responded at last. 

He did not look at the girl beside him, 
but instinctively he could feel her shrink- 
ing away. Justinian Kyle, apparently 
somewhat regretful that he, so eminent a 
lawyer, should have permitted himself so 
sweeping an opinion, ceased his bombard- 
ment, and Mrs. Whittlesea turned the tide 
of conversation into more graceful channels. 


Vi 

S soon as the distinguished guest and 
his conservative following had de- 
parted, Paul came into the little 
rose-colored reception-room, and found her 
sitting there, a spot of soft blue in all that 
glory. He sat beside her; but it was a 
long time before he dared study her ex- 
pression and see how much sorrow and pity 

was there. 

“You see, I’ve had my chance,” he began 
huskily. “All these months I’ve been taking 
yourgperfumed drug into my veins, and | 
didn’t realize what it was doing to me until 
you threw me there into a man-sized battle.” 

“He challenged you to show your colors 
and you couldn’t reply. Oh, Paul — were 
you afraid?” The question came in a 
heartbroken quaver. 

“I don’t know. 
thing seems to have gone out of me. | 
knew what to say —I wanted to say it; 
but my voice died when | tried to face that 
great stone Moloch with his bloodshot eyes. 
What is it terrifies me here? It’s the deaf- 
ness of your people, | think. It’s like 
standing alone in some abominable tem- 
ple, shouting truth to graven images, some 
of them frightfully big, others hideously 
little. You have no hearts ——” 


Some- 


| was dumb. 


“No hearts!”’ she whispered, and he saw 
the tears. 

“Sallie,”’ he called, with that gift of emo- 
tional change peculiar to his race, “before 
I go,—and I’m going to-night,— tell me. 
Could you have cared for me?” 

“I could,” she said simply, looking up. 
And neither could tell how they drifted sud- 
denly so close, locked in each other’s arms. 

“You must go away,” she commanded 
gently, pushing him from her. “You see 
how impossible it is for you and me. Go 
now, Paul.” 

“Do you doubt my courage? 
think | was afraid to-night?” 

“IT don’t know. No, Paul. You are still 
a wonderful thing to me. It wasn’t fair, 
my bringing you here, one man against 
society. But understand me, dear. All 
this goes to show the gulf between us. We 
are, as you at first said, two alien races.” 

“Could you love me, dear, if this gulf, 
this difference, were removed?” 

They were now standing a few feet 
apart, and his . fine head drooped 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,”’ she answered in a small voice. 

“And you haven’t ceased to think my 
cause is right — the equality of all human 
beings?” 

“I believe it earnestly, Paul!” 

“I’m so glad. I’m not going away and 
leave you thinking of me as a fortune-hunter. 
But my life, my work, seems to depend on 
my having you with me always. I want 
you to come with me and be poor, where 
we can create our happiness in our ideas.”’ 


Do you 


HE went over to a window, and stood 

looking through an opening in the great 
curtains. In her evening gown she seemed a 
filmy blue cloud among the splendid hang- 
ings. It was then that Habit came and 
spoke in her ear. All the guardianship lav- 
ished upon her childhood, the conventional 
creeds fitted to her soul like fashionable 
garments, she could feel them holding her 
now. 

“What will they say?” she asked, as if 
indicating all the marble facades of the 
surrounding summer colony. 

“Nothing that can hurt us in our life,” 
he assured her. 

“What will my aunt say?” She still 
looked off through the high curtains. 

“Her religion is ours,” he replied sim- 
ply. “She could never object to our prac- 
tising the equality she preaches.” 
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Don’t take a Chance 
Against Accident 


You think that your chance of being injured is small. Your habits are regular; 
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A very large percentage of injuries are received 
in unusual ways and places. A woman in 
Philadelphia was badly hurt not long ago by 
stepping on a rope trailing behind a truck. 
She stepped in a loop, was thrown, dragged, and 
broken bones resulted. This happening was 
an item of news in every Philadelphia paper. 
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The girl was perfectly silent. 

“Sallie!” he pleaded; and, receiving no 
response, he took one limp hand and re- 
peated her name. 

“Will you leave it to her decision? Will 
you let your aunt decide this for us?” 

“Yes.” She did not look around. 


E was admitted by a servant to Mrs. 
Whittlesea’s library, where that lady, 
always a late worker, sat among her papers, 
serious horn-rimmed eye-glasses above her 
frivolous negligée, dictating to the patient 
Miss Spink. 
“As no employer has the right to humili- 


| ate or intimidate an employee (now, Miss 


Spink, why wil] you insist on making me 
repeat every other word? Keep awake! 
Haven’t you common sense?) —~as no em- 
ployer has the right to humiliate ——’” 

She looked up severely, and beheld the 
graceful man in evening clothes standing 
in the doorway. 

“Oh, it’s you, Paul! Come in. Sit 
down. No, not away over there. Here.” 

Her tone was full of the patronage 
which marked her cordiality toward the 
proletariat. 

“The Brotherhood of Equality is com- 
pelling me to write all their editorials.” 

“Yes?” said Paul Jastow. “May I talk 
with your” 

“You may go, Miss Spink,” 
Mrs. Whittlesea. 

He waited until that slave’s departure, 
then addressed the world’s wealthiest 
radical. 

“I’m going back to work in my father’s 
store,” he began. “I can’t tell you how 
good you've been.” 

“Must you?” she inquired without emo- 
tion. “I hope this visit has enriched your 
experience, strengthened you in your fight 
for equality.” 

“It’s about equality | wanted to talk,” 
he volunteered. 

She questioned him with eyes which de- 
manded explanation. 

“First, | want your assurance that you 
are sincere in what you preach to us down 
on the East Side— brotherhood of men 
and women.” 

“I’m heart and soul in the work!” she 
cried. 

“| want to marry your niece, Mrs. Whit- 
tlesea,”” he announced abruptly. 

She permitted her eye-glasses to fall upon 


commanded 


| her broad bosom. 
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‘To m—to marry her— Sallie Hol- 
brooke?” 

“| didn’t think it would ye you, 
he pursued. “Your niece and have 
learned to care for each other in the past 
few months. We are of the same tastes, we 
understand each ‘other, we are both en- 
thusiastic « 

“Mr. de Jastow,” she cut in, resuming 
her glasses. Her mouth went down into 
the form of an inverted crescent. “You 
have taken a most impertinent advantage 
of my hospitality. I asked you here in the 
kindliest spirit in the world, little imagin- 
ing you would make the occasion an excuse 
for —for furthering your worldly ambi- 
tion.” 

“Please understand me,”’ pleaded Paul, 
already cowed by her manner. 

“Perhaps you are not aware,” she went 
on ruthlessly, ‘“‘that my niece is heiress to 
eleven millions of dollars.” 

“| have already considered that.” 

“Indeed!” 

Her eyebrows went up to the turn of her 
pompadour, and her glasses again relin- 
quished their hold on her rather short 
nose. 

“! would marry her only under the con- 
dition that she renounce her fortune and 
come to live with me under the conditions 
of poverty which would be best for both of 
us,” Paulepersisted bravely. “I knew | 
could speak to you reasonably in this mat- 


ter, because you are one of our leaders of* 


radical thought and — 

“You are sure of too many things,” she 
cut in icily. “The unusual kindness which 
we have shown one of your — class — has 
turned your head. You had better return 
to your life as quickly as possible. Good 
night, Mr. Jastow.” 

Her elision of the aristocratic ‘“de’’ was 
a deliberate thrust that was not wasted. 

“But may | ask ——” 

“I am too busy with my work to be in- 
terrupted, if you don’t mind,” she an- 
nounced, touching a bell. 


MAID appeared at the door. 
“Marie,” said Mrs. Whittlesea, 


have Rodgers pack Mr. de Jastow’s bags. 
O'Donnell will drive him to the midnight 
train. Good night, sir.” 

On the way down, he saw the girl in filmy 
blue still standing by the high curtains. 

“You're going?” she cried faintly, read- 
ing defeat in his eyes. 
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“Yes. Alone,” he replied humbly. 

“What will you do?”’ 

The question came like a cry as she drew 
one of his hands to her bosom. 

“Back to my father’s store 
rags to the poor. Good-by.” 

He lifted her hands to his lips. 
all. 

“Paul, you'll not lose faith — you'll not 
forget!” she tried to call after him. But 
the only figure she could see, when vision 
returned to her tear-dimmed eyes, was a 
footman discreetly turning out the lights 
in the hall. 


selling 


That was 


Vil 

T was a summer later. Sallie had been 

abroad-and had married since then. They 

came back to America late in August, 
and an automobile party of youthful couples 
— Sallie with her husband, the Jack See- 
leys, and the Connie Paines — stopped at 
Boardwalk Beach, as Jack Seeley said, “to 
change their brand of froth.” The Board- 
walk is, as all know, a delightfully disrepu- 
table place where one should register at 
the hotel under a false name in order to 
be en rapport. Sallie’s husband, being of a 
family of crafty financiers, decreed there 
should be no registering done, but that 
they should dine and dance at the Palace 
Casino and motor back to New York by 
moonlight. .. 

It was Saturday night, and it required 
Jack Seeley’s dearest bribe to obtain a table 
next the rail overlooking the dancing floor 
with its eye-defying barber-pole pillars sup- 
porting fiercely insistent balconies of Turk- 
ish blue and Indian red, garbled into a 
nightmare of Moorish post-impressionism. 
While Connie. Paine wrangled with the head 
waiter over high tariff and low cooking, the 
others gave the assemblage the patronizing 
stare of amusement. 

“Awful joint!” Jack Seeley reassured 
them. “Nothing respectable here — in- 
cluding us.” 

“Zowie!”” exclaimed Sallie’s husband. 
“Remark the Pearl of the Boardwalk pop- 
ping out of her corsage.” 

“Oh, see Johnnie Breeze! 
friend?” 

These comments went with the cocktails, 
for the floor was already awhirl with dan- 
cers in every variety of exaggerated style 
current in night-life society. 

“We're safe!” said Sallie’s good-humored 
husband. “I see we have a social director.” 


Who’s his 
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** Any pianist or musician must admit 
the wonderful virtuosity of the 
ANGELUS. _ (As a means of artis- 
tic interpretation it is, in my opinion, ab- 
solutely unique. Che ANGELUS, 
with its wonderful devices for phras- 
ing and emphasizing notes, should be 
welcomed by all true musicians. ”’ 


Words of Praise for the 


ANGELUS 
PLAYER PIANO 


from 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 
Official Organist 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The selection of Mr. Lemare is a fitting recognition of his extraordinary musicianship, 
and his praise of the Angelus is a fitting recognition of the unapproachable qualities that 
have made the Angelus the only player capable of producing every possible musical effect 


Those most competent to judge are the most profuse in 
their praise of the artistic possibilities of the ANGELUS 


Josef Hoffman and Eugene D’Albert—Master pianists; Kocian and Kreisler—Master 
violinists; Sembrich and DeReszke—Master vocalists; Mascagni—Master composer ; 
Pavlowa and Lopoukowa—Premieres danseuses; all who know music in its various 
forms and manifestations are of one mind as to the supremacy of the ANGELUS. 


Knabe-Angelus— Grands and Uprights Lindeman & Sons Angelus— Upright 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights Angelus-Piano—An Upright built expressly for the Angelus 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus-Piano 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner 


WILCOX &€ WHITE COMPANY 


233 REGENT ST., LONDON Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 


Agencies all over the world Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative 
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Beasts of Prey! 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? 
If your business takes you into bad or 
lonely neighborhoods, there is but one 
way to guard against the possibility of a 
crushed skull and a broken body—keep 
your distance and cow others into keep- 
ing theirs. You can get authority from 
proper officials to carry when you need 
it an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver. 

At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready—nothing to adjust, or 
forget— it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is saf. A blow on 
the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary to 
fire it—a long pull on the trigger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 


$6—at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 82-page Book which tells all 
about Revolvers, Iver Johnson **Champion”’ 


Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 








IVER JOHNSON 
Automatic REVOLVER 


IVER JONSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 136 River St., 
99 Chambers Street, New York 117 Market Street, San = 

















LITIS|TIE;RITINIE 


you cannot brush the entiresurface of each tooth. Correct mouth hygiene 
consists not only in brushing the teeth regularly, but also in frequent and 
thorough cleansing of the mouth by a safe antiseptic. Listerine is the safe 
antiseptic for use in the mouth. Physicians have used and endorsed it for 
30 years. Keep a bottle of Listerine side by. side with the toothbrush— 
its regular use is fully as important. 

For all purposes of personal hygiene, Listerine is the ideal antiseptic. It may 
be beneficially applied to cuts, burns, wounds and skin affections. There 
are many imitations and substitutes—but none equal the genuine Listerine. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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He handed Sallie a menu card whose cover 


bore an announcement in display type: _ 
Just Right 


We Beg to Announce 
DANCING You'll find genuine 

Under the Social Direction of Chalmers "Porosknit" Under- 

Mr. H. MONTAGUE FORREST wear just right for you in fit, 

Late of Newport comfort, durability, elasticity. 

Z, ees More than a million have 

How late of Newport?” asked Jack d Ir’ dionell 

Seeley. “‘Who wants clams?” =e So ey 
* guaranteed. Buy by the label. 


Sallie’s attention was fixed on the short Union sults, ite and diwen. 
stairway leading down to the dancing-floor. All styles 


Down this way there sauntered a young Ask Your Dealer 
man wearing the overdone elegance of the | or Write for Booklet 
professional dancer: white pumps, flannel CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
trousers of a violent pencil stripe, a Nor- 12 Bridge Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


folk jacket of enormously magnified pin- Also makers of Chalmers Spring Needle Ribbed 
check. His small black mustache was nicely Union Suits, Fall and Winter weight 


waxed at the ends. He permitted his gold- This Label on Every Garment 
tipped cigarette to droop chinward as he 
slouched, one hand in his coat pocket, sur- 
veying the throng with an air of weary ap- 








-——<—=— 


praisal. 

‘This is your — professional dancer?”’ 
Sallie asked of a waiter. 

“Yes, Madame. Mr. Forrest,”’ the man 
replied. 

“What’s wrong, dear? You're not eat- 
ing,’ her husband asked. 

“No,” she said abstractedly, and con- | 
tinued to look. 


NOIS 3G 





Sletten ala’ 











: aa ; O 
HE professional dancer leaned over a \ cov, = 
table and seized upon a_ young IBYosionl (Catala 
woman with dead-white make-up and the Pen gay te: 
: > : , i. : T a Oe ha 
attire of a dressmaker’s mannequin. They 
danced, admiringly observed, nicely obey- 
ing the punctilios for which they were 
employed. An essential of 
“That's a great crab-step he’s got on!” Correct Dress 
crowed a fat man at the next table. “‘Come 
on, dearie; let’s try it.” ne Me 
It was late in the evening when the = ee en 
professional came so close to the place 
where Sallie sat that their eyes met in 
mid-air like two flying things. He hesitated 
and would have gone on, but her will 
compelled his. 
“Would you care to dance, Madame?” 
he inquired politely, leaning over her. 
“Go ahead, Sallie!” said her husband, 
indulgent to her inquiring look. 
Sallie was a good dancer, but never yet had 
she yielded herself to a partner so instinc- 
tively rhythmic. They had danced to the 
opposite side of the floor before she spoke. 
“Paul,” she said, “how long have you 
been here?” 
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““Gaumer lighting everywhere follows the evening glow” 


a 
— 
nl 
fad 
010017 
ESIGNS of unusual beauty and a 
finish guaranteed against deterio- 


ration are found in Gaumer 
Hand Wrought Portables 


Table or Desk Lamps, either gas or electric, 
to harmonize with furnishings of any room. 
Ask your dealer tor Gaarantee Tag with pur- 
chase. Portfolio on request. Address Dept. G. 
Biddle-Gaumer Company 
(Formerly John L. Gaumer (o.) 


3846 to 3856 LancasterAve. PHILADELPHIA 


_LIGHTING FIXTURES & 





tillwell Guaranteed 
- LIFORNIA HOMES 


Meet the climatic requirements of every locality. Distinctive, 

Artistic. Comfortable. Inexpensive to build. Easy to sell. 

3 Bic PLAN Books FOR $1 posrraip 
‘REPRESENTATIVE Each has photes and full 
descriptions, 


CAL 
50—$1690 to $6000 —50c 
‘WEST COAST 
BUNGALOWS” 
51—$600 to $2000-—-S0c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
31—$300 to $1700—-25¢ 


We Sel! Books and Blue Prints on a Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 
4230 HENNE BLDG,, LOS ANGELES 








DR. AUSTIN’S 


ELECTRO-VAPOR-INHALER 


. ELECTRIC HEAT SOLVED THE PROBLEM 
Immediate Relief— Worst Cases 

CATARRH—COLDS—BRONCHITIS 
WARM VAPOR DOES IT 


ANTISEPTIC, HEALING. Contains Oils Eucalyp- 
tus, Pine, Thymol, Menthol. 


INHALER COMPLETE, ALL CONNECTIONS 
and medicine for several weeks’ treatment 


Sent Parcel Post Paid, $3.00. Write for Booklet. 


Electro Vapor Inhaler = 
RK 


47 WEST STREET NEW YO 

















“Just this summer,” he replied. His 
voice was harsher than she had remem- 
bered it. “Is he — is he your husband?” 

“Yes. Why didn’t you return to your 
life with your father?” 

He stopped dancing, and they stood 
by a pillar at a less frequented side of 
the hall. 

“I tried it,” he replied, without looking 
at her. “It smelled bad and tasted bad — 
after what I’d learned to like.” 

“I’m so sorry!” 

She wanted to reach out and help him, 
but they both stood stiffly against the post. 

“It’s a nice time to be sorry now, isn’t 
it?” he returned rudely. “But I don’t 
blame you people for teaching me a craving 
for this drug. It’s in my blood, inherited. 
I didn’t know until you people brought it 
out. I was like a cat that had robbed its 
first nest — wild for more.” 

“Are you — are you happy?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Happy — huh! Let’s dance!” 

Without another word, he took her in 
his arms. 

“How that darling child can dance!’ 


exclaimed her husband to Jack Seeley, as 
| the couple swung closer and closer. 


T last the professional released her, 
and was about to bow her to 


her table when she found breath for one 


more word. 
“Paul,” she 


whispered, “‘coming here 


| isn’t what’s meant for you.” 


“Nor you, perhaps, Sallie,” he responded, 


| with melancholy gaze. 


“Yes. But in your case it seems such a 
pity. You who were meant for the big 
thing.” 

“I’m meant for nothing,” he replied 
through set teeth. “I’ve got enough an- 
cestral snobbery to make me despise the 
poor people where | belong, and | haven't 
got anything to put me where | want to be. 
I’m Nothing, bound for Nowhere, to the 
latest dancing step. Here’s your husband’s 
table.” 

“But, Paul!” 
throat so it was hard to say it. 
about — your crusade?” 

“Oh, that bunk!” He laughed unpleas- 
antly as he showed her to her place beside 
the man who possessed her. 


Something tightened her 
“What 
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‘“You’ve Simply Got to Earn 
More Money—QUICKLY’” 


Your living expenses are increasing—everything costs more 
than it used to. 


Worrying will not mend matters. The cost of living will be higher 
before it is lower. You’ve simply got to earn more money. 


Business today demands traimed men and pays them salaries based upon what they 
know. You've got to earn more and you CaM earn more, but you must have the 
training to fit you for a bigger salary. PS ae 

The business of the International INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Correspondence Schools is to pre- | Box SCRANTON, PA. 
pare men for better jobs. They will 
give YOU the special training that 
you need to advance in your present 
occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 


814 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 





Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
Elec. Lighting Supt. eeping 
Electric Car Running 

Wireman w Trimming 
Telephone Expert Show Card Writing 
Architect Lette 


For 23 years the I. C. S. have been help- Building Contrector | Kavertsing =” wes 


ing men just like you to earn more money, Strecturel Engineer Industrial Designing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
quickly. Of the 270 1.C. S. courses of : Mechaa. Engineer Automobile Running 
| 
| 
| 
| 





i i i Re ton E English Branch 
— there is one that meets your =) eed — 1 ar 
needs. 


Surv 
) 2 eel Pe 
Learn how easily you can fit yourself for 


Lecomotive Fireman & Eng. Sheet Metal Worker 
a higher salary, without loss of time from j cmeermy A ee — 

your present occupation. Mark and mail patie 

the coupon now, and full information will be 


Chemist 
sent to you. 


Mark the Coupon 




















Name 





Present Occupation 


Street and No. 





For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Mattresses Cost 


—T STERMOOR | 
or oo Mattress $15. 


Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ths 
$16.50 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 
$18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs. $23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge sy * ‘ se 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 fae You can afford to insist on getting an 
Extra Thick Imperial Rolied Ostermoor when you buy a mattress. It 


ge, / 


Mattresses in two parts, means comfort for you during many, 
owe extra . 
many years of service. 


Smaller sizes will cost 


een MRL 











$1.00 less each size , 
FREE Book or FREE Trial 

144-page book, with samples of ticking, sent free for post 

card. Or handsome, full-size Ostermoor Mattress, 4% ft. x 

64 ft., elegantly finished, expressed prepaid same day we 


- receive your check or money order (see price list). Money 
% returned without question if you are dissatisfied at end of 30 
SX days. Mattresses fully protected in leatherette paper and 

pon Q burlap. Write now. 








~ 


Aa ~~ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 112 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 4 Down Co., Lid., Montreal 











Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


were the favorites back in 
the ‘sos; to-day their uniform 
weave, snowy appearance, 
long wear, make them the 
chojce of particular house- 
wives. 
“Pequot” are made from 
selected high grade yarns, 
woven by the original 
*Pequot”™ process which in- 
sures uniform texture through 
which the water passes freely, 
thus saving the labor and 
wear and tear of rubbing. 


Yet they cost no more than 
ordinary kinds; at dealers, 
made up and by the yard 


Send for Booklet and Free 
Samples 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORE 
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(Continued from page 44] 

The cat, finding no active antagonism, 
sprang up on the balcony and rubbed against 
the boy’s quivering shoulders; a breath of 
air stroked the morning-glory vine like the 
touch of a friendly hand. Sidney, facing 
for the first time the enigma of love and 
despair, sat, rather frightened, in her chair. 

“You don’t mean that!” 

“TI mean it,"all right. 
folks, I’d jump in the river. 
said I’d been to see other girls. 
| want with other girls? | want you!” 

“I’m not worth all that.” 

“No girl’s worth what I’ve been going 
through,” he retorted bitterly. “But that 
doesn’t help any. I don’t eat; I don’t 
sleep — I’m afraid sometimes of the way 
| feel. When I saw you at the White 
Springs with that roomer chap al 

“Ah! You were there!” 

“If I'd had a gun I’d have killed him. 
| thought -” 

So far, out of sheer pity, she had left her 
hand in his. Now she drew it away. 

“This is wild, silly talk. You'll be sorry 
to-morrow.” 

“It’s the truth,” doggedly. 


If it wasn’t for the 
I lied when I 


UT he made a clutch at his self-respect. 
He was acting like a crazy boy, and 
he was a man, all of twenty-two! 

“When are you going to the hospital?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Is that Wilson’s hospital?” 

“Yes.” 

Alas for his resolve! The red haze of 
jealousy came again. “You'll be seeing 
him every day, | suppose.” 

“| dare say. I shall also be seeing twenty 
or thirty other doctors, and a hundred or so 
men patients, not to mention visitors. 
Joe, you’re not rational.” 


“No,” he said heavily, “I’m not. If it’s 


What do | 
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— 
24 Years Testing 
Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows that 
the Jerseys produce butter at the 
lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, aged from 
2 to 17 years, have borne the test in 
competition with the other breeds, 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the mest 

efficient cow because 

she combines richness 

with quantity of milk, 

quality of all dairy prod- 
ucts, persistency in yield, economy 
of production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keeping 
Jersey. We are always glad to sup- 
ply trustworthy information. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 














 BStone Set 





got to be some one, Sidnev, I'd rather have | 


it the roomer upstairs than Wilson. 
a lot of talk about Wilson.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to malign my friends.” 

He rose. 

“1 thought perhaps, since you are going 
away, you would let me keep Reginald. 
He’d be something to remember you by.” 

“One would think | was about to die! 
I set Reginald free that day in the country. 
I’m sorry, Joe. You'll come to see me now 
and then, won’t you?” 


There’s | 


“If I do, do you think you may change 


your mind?” 








Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
Address 
Dept. C 

QO B 


Over 6,000 
Rings, Styles 

3ignets, Bands and 

Embiems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings 


“‘Noblesse Wedding Rings’’ 
The highest art in design- 
ing a ring beautiful in its 
plainness—seamless and of 
the finest finish. 

There is only one absolute safeguard 
to the buyer of a wedding ring, and 
that is to see the O-B mark in the ring. 

The O-B reputation for strict assay 
value, for expert alloying, and for turn- 
ing out a perfectly wrought half-round, 
is well known to the best jewelers in 
this country. 

Send for the 0-B Ring Book, showing 
a selection of the latest styles in rings. 
Your name on a postcard brings it free. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
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The Florsheim : 
Flexsole \ 


' pliable. Flex- 
A scientific 


Upper leather soft a 
thle sole, bending easuy 
‘Natural Shape sé. 


Comfort First 


Not “‘by and by” but right from the 
start. The Flexsole is a boon to tender 
feet —a blessing to much exercised feet. 
A new shoe with an old shoe's comfort. 


Booklet showing “Styles of 
the Times free on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











1125 Karpen Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 


Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years European motorists have 
been getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
pew tires by ‘‘half-soling” them with Steel Stadded 
Treads 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have 


followed their example and are saving $50 to | 


$200 a year in tire expense. 
. without a cent de- 
We Ship on Approval Josi'brepas the 
engvere and allow you to be the Judge. 
yurable Treads double the life of your tires 
and aresold under assigned guarantee for 5,000 
miles without puncture. Applied in your own 

garage in thirty minutes. 

offered to motorists in new 
ial Discount {Sritory on aret shipment 
direct from factory. A postal will get full informa- 
tion and sample within a week. State size of tires. 
Dent walt-—write teday. Address nearest factory office 


THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER GO. 
1325 Acoma St., Denver, Colo 


“T’m afraid not.” 

“T’ve got to fight this out atone, and the 
less I see of you the better.” But his next 
words belied his intention. “And Wilson 
had better look out. I'll be watching. If 
| see him playing any of his tricks around 
you — well, he’d better look out!” 

That, as it turned out, was Joe’s farewell. 
He had reached the breaking-point. He 
gave her a long look, blinked, and walked 
rapidly out to the Street. Some of the dig- 
nity of his retreat was lost by the fact that 
the cat followed him, close at his heels. 

Sidney was hurt, greatly troubled. If 
this was love, she did not want it — this 
strange compound of suspicion and despair, 
injured pride and threats. Lovers in fiction 
were of two classes—the accepted ones, 
who loved and trusted, and the rejected 
ones, who took themselves away in despair, 
but at least took themselves away. The 
thought of a future with Joe always around 
a corner, watching her, obsessed her. She 
felt aggrieved, insulted. She even shed a 
tear or two, very surreptitiously; and then, 
being human and much upset, and the cat 
startling her by its sudden return and selfish 
advances, she shooed it off the veranda and 
set an imaginary dog after it. Whereupon, 
feeling somewhat better, she went in and 
locked the balcony window and proceeded 
upstairs. 


E MOYNE'’S light was still going. The 


rest of the household slept. She paused 
outside the door. 

“Are you sleepy?” — very softly. 

There was a movement inside, the sound 
of a book put down. Then: “No, indeed.” 

“| may not see you in the morning. | 
leave to-morrow.” 

“ Just a minute.” 

From the sounds, she judged that he was 
putting on his shabby gray coat. The next 
moment he had opened the door and 
stepped out into the corridor. 

“| believe you had forgotten!” 

“I? Certainly not. I started down- 
Stairs a while ago, but you had a visitor.” 

“Only Joe Drummond.” 

He gazed down at her quizzically. 

‘“‘And — is Joe more reasonable?” 

“He will be. He knows now that I — 
that | shall not marry him.” 

“Poor chap! He'll buck up, of course. 
But it’s a little hard just now.” 

“I believe you think I should have 
married him.” 
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Quality | UNIVERNISH 


Is has Qualities which make it 
Especially Economical 





Economy 








Compared with Old-Method varnishes, 


it is convenience and certainty. 


It means one finishing varnish 

for the job, instead of two or three. 
It does away with the extra cans 
and the extra cleanings of brushes. 
It avoids mistakes and accidents. 

It is safe and sure and foolproof. 


Compared with other New-Method varnishes, 


it is a vital improvement. 


It is the New-Method varnish 
which does not thicken in the can 
nor clog the Painter's brush. 

It remains a clear, pure liquid. 

It is easy-working and free-flowing. 
It requires vastly less labor. 

It gives a smooth, clean finish 
which is especially beautiful 

and durable. 











We think we are quite conservative 
in saying that it saves 20% 
of the finishing cost. 


The Varnish = Murphy Varnish Company —— 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President Pie * 


Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 





Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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You will be amazed to know ho t’s Paw Heels have greatly reduced 
the number of accidents from slippi wet sidewalks, ice or polished floors. 

The Foster Friction Plug won‘ffletyou'slip. It is set in Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels right where the weight falls—right where the wear comes. Not only 
prevents slipping but makes 'enr wear longer. 


» 
= oeaniton 
RUBBER HEELS 
Alt Dealers oy 50* Attached 


Note the thrée arrows. Each points to a sign of safety. 
The first shows the. Foster Orthopedic Heel which affords safety against falling arches. Gives extra 
support where needed. . specially valuable for heavy fieople and those who are on‘their feet a great deal. 
The second arrgw points to the famous Black:Cat which is your safe guide in buying. Whenever 
you see a Black Cat fhink of Cat’s Paw Heels. Wherever you see this sign, you know the genuine are sold. 
The third aérow points to the regular Cat’ Paw Heel which is “worn-the world over.’ 


~Tyisist on Cat's Paw Heels from your Mealer. Black or tan, soc. attached... 
a Cost no more than ordina,y Kjnds. Foster Orthopedic, 75c. : 


10% FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Piug 
which prevents slipping. 


CUSHION mee 


poster RUBBER cy 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


are made for little libraries that are bound to grow. You 
will find them adapted to the books you have and are 
getting this season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good quality, and 
economy when you have hundreds of books in your 
own collection. 
You can start with one section and add as needed. 
We have agencies everywhere. 
Gunn quality is guaranteed. 
Our prices are lower than others. 
Write for Souvenir Bookmark and Cata- 
log showing the removable, non-binding 
doors, absence of disfiguring iron bands 
and the handsome Sanitary, Mission, 
Colonial, and Standard designs. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO,, Dept. 5-12, Grand Rapids, Wien. 
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‘1 am only putting myself in his place 
and realizing When do you leave?”’ 

“Just after breakfast.” 

‘| am going very early. Perhaps — 

He hesitated. Then, hurriedly: 

“| got a little present for you — nothing 
much, but your mother was quite willing. 
In fact, we bought it together.” 

He went back into his room, and returned 
with a small box. 

“With all sorts of good luck,” he said, 
and placed it in her hands. 

“ How dear of you! And may I look now?” 

“1 wish you would. Because, if you 
would rather have something else —— ”’ 

She opened the box with excited fingers. 
Ticking away on its satin bed was a small 
gold watch. 

“You'll need it, you see,” he explained 
nervously. It was extravagant, under the 
circumstances. “Your mother’s watch, 
which you had intended to take, had no 
second-hand. You'll need a second-hand 
to take pulses, you know.” 

“A watch,” said Sidney, eyes on it. “A 
dear little watch, to pin on and not put in a 
pocket. Why, you’re the best person!” 

“1 was afraid you might think it pre- 
sumptuous,” he said. “I haven’t any right, 
of course. I thought of flowers — but they 
fade and what have you? You said that, 
you know, about Joe’s roses. And then, 
your mother said you wouldn’t be of- 
fended ——”’ 

“Don’t apologize for making me so 
happy!” she cried. “It’s wonderful, réally. 
And the little hand is for pulses! How many 
queer things you know!” 


FTER that she must pin it on, and slip 
in to stand before his mirror and 
inspect the result. It gave Le Moyne a 
queer thrill to see her there in the room, 
among his books and his pipes. It made 
him a little sick, too, in view of to-morrow 
and the thousand-odd to-morrows when 
she would not be there. 

“I’ve kept you up shamefully,” she said 
at last, “and you get up so early. | shall 
write you a note from the hospital, deliver- 
ing a little lecture on extravagance —- be- 
cause how can | now, with this joy shining 
on me? And about how to keep Katie in 
order about your socks, and all sorts of 
things. And — and now good night.” 

She had moved to the door, and he fol- 
lowed her, stooping a little to pass under 
the low chandelier. 


me ‘I would strongly recom- 
= mend the Fits-U Eye- 
glass, madam. 


It is certainly the most becoming and 
also the easiest to adjust correctly. You 
scarcely notice the pressure, yet the 
lenses are always held firmly in the 
aa pe ages We have found the 
Fits-U by far the most satisfactory 
finger-piece mounting. It gives the 
security of spec- 
tacles with an in- 
finitely more be- 
coming effect.’’ 
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Ask your ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or optician— he 
knows. 


AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spectacles, 


Eyeglasses and Lens- 
esin the World, 


Pant 
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Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Is Best for Baby 


A leading doctor says that 80 per cent. of all infant troubles 


is due to inability to assimilate food, and that “infant mor- 
tality could be reduced 50 per cent. if all infants were fed 
intelligently on pure bred registered Holstein Cows’ Milk." 

If your baby is having digestive troubles, or if you want to 
be sure that it will steadily thrive, try Holstein Cows’ Milk, 
either modified or unmodified, as your doctor thinks best. It 
is very similar to the milk of the human mother in chemical 
composition. Baby can readily digest and assimilate it, ob- 
taining from it the great vitality of the large, healthy, 
vigorous Holstein cows. It costs no more than any other milk. 

Nursing mothers, who drink this milk every day, rapidly 

ain in strength and thus greatly increase baby’s vitality. 
t is the most nutritious milk for invalids, convalescents, 
and very old people. 

Holstein Milk is naturally light-colored. Don't imagine 
that yellow milk is better, for it isn't. Investigate the milk of 
this black-and-white cow. Send for our free booklet, “The 
Story of Holstein Milk.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


5-P American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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The fact that pens 
have a real and ap- 
preciable effect on 
human efficiency 
and comfort, recom- 
mends the use of 
only the best— 
Esterbrook Pens. 

The standard of the world. 


Smoothest writing, longest 


wearing. At all 

dealers. 

Send 10¢. for useful 
containing 


Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


New York Camden, N. J, 














Play Billiards at Home 


Burrowes Tables are beauti- 
fully made. The must delicate 
shots can be executed with the 
utmost accuracy No special 
room is needed. The Table can 
be mounted on dining or library 
table or on its own legs or stand 
and quickly set aside when not 
in use 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are scientifically correct and adapted to the most expert 
play. Many professionals use them for home practice. 


FREE TRIAL NO RED TAPE—Catatog contains order blank and full 
nstructions for ordering On receipt of first installment we will ship 
Table. Pla mitone week arm it, and on its re- 
cipt we will re nd your ¢ deposit. 1 a free trial. Wreve 

foday or mat ' upon 

x —— ee 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 81 Spring Street, Portland, Me.: 


Please send Catalog of Billiard Table offers. 


The cost isa trifie, under our 
easy payment plan. Burrowes 
Tables are sold at prices from 
$15 up, on easy terms of $1 
or more down and a small 
amount each month. Sizes of 
Tables range up to 4% x 9 ft 
rae Balls, cues, ete., 
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“Good night,” said Sidney 

“Good-by — and God bless you. 

She went out, and he closed the door 
softly behind her. 


” 


Charity and tts Sister, Service 


IDNEY never forgot her early impres- 

sions of the hospital, although the, 

were chaotic enough at first. There 
were uniformed young women coming and 
going, efficient, cool-eyed, low of voice. There 
were medicine-closets with orderly rows of 
labeled bottles, linen-rooms with great 
stacks of sheets and towels, long vistas of 
shining floors and lines of beds. There were 
brisk internes with duck clothes and brass 
buttons, who eyed her with friendly, patron- 
izing glances. There were bandages and 
dressings, and great white screens behind 
which were played little or big dramas, 
baths or deaths, as the case might be. And 
over all brooded the mysterious authority 
of the superintendent of the training school, 
dubbed the Head, for short. 

Twelve hours a day, from seven to seven, 
with the off-duty intermission, Sidney la- 
bored at tasks which revolted her soul. She 
swept and dusted the wards, cleaned closets, 
folded sheets and towels, rolled bandages — 
did everything but nurse the sick, which 
was what she had come to do. 

At night she did not go home. She sat 
on the edge of her narrow white bed and 
soaked her aching feet in hot water and 
witch hazel, and practised taking pulses on 
her own slender wrist, with K’s little watch, 

Out of all the long, hot days, two periods 
stood out clearly, to be waited for and cher- 
ished. One was when, early in the after- 
noon, with the ward in spotless order, the 
shades drawn against the August sun, the 
tables covered with their red covers, and 
the only sound the drone of the bandage- 
machine as Sidney steadily turned it, Doc- 
tor Max passed the door on his way to the 
surgical ward beyond, and gave her a cheery 
greeting. At these times Sidney’s heart 
beat almost in time with the ticking of the 
little watch. 

The other hour was at twilight, when, 
work over for the day, the night nurse, 
with her rubber-soled shoes and tired eyes 
and jangling keys, having reported and re- 
ceived the night orders, the nurses gathered 
| in their small parlor for prayers. It was 
months before Sidney got over the exalta- 
tion of that twilight hour, and never did it 
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It is just as important 
to insure in a good com- 
pany as it is to insure 
against 


—FIRE!— 


Six out of seven fire insurance companies either 
fail or retire. Every big conflagration—like 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and San Francisco 


—takes its toll of the companies. Even the 
ordinary routine of meeting daily obligations is 
too great for many to withstand. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company pays losses at the 
rate of more than $3,000 every hour of the working day 
“and has paid $170,000,000 to its policy holders since it 
was founded in 1810, It meets all honest claims fairly 
and promptly. 
The Hartford agent in your town will put you in touch Z 
with expert fire insurance service. He will justify the 
confidence you place in him when you tell him you 7, The 


4 Hartford 


want the absolute protection of the Hartford. 7 Fire 


4 Insurance Co. 
4 Hartford, Conn. 


4 

Nobody wants a fire. 7 Guiles 

We have a booklet 4 Send me ‘‘ Fire Insurance 
which tells how to pre- / and Fics Prevention,”’ your 
vent it. Send for a free 4 booklet suggesting ways of pre- 
copy. Use the coupon. v4 venting fires. 

, 
4 ame 


4 
Address .. 
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The Emerson 
PLAYER-PIANO 


THE MOST MODERN AND 
THOROUGHLY MUSICAL 
PLAYER MADE TO-DAY— 
BY IT YOU CAN PRODUCE 
MUSICIAN'S MUSIC ON 
A FAMOUS INSTRUMENT 


‘Tie EmersonPiano 


A DEMONSTRATION 

REVEALS THE REASON 

FOR Hmerson. 
NATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten min- 
utes a day you can do more with these exercises at 
home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor."”"—Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallew, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 

Pouches Under Eyes Sasging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed 
and many other blem'shes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 
glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils look 10 years 
younger after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8 CHICAGO 


cease to bring her healing and peace. In 
way, it crystallized for her what the day’s 
work meant: charity and its sister, servic 
the promise of rest and peace. Into tl 
little parlor filed the nurses, and knelt 
folding their tired hands. 

“*The Lord is my shepherd,’” read th 
Head out of her worn Bible; ‘“‘‘] shall not 
want.’” 


And the nurses: “‘He maketh me to li 


| down in green pastures: he leadeth me be- 


side the still waters.” 

And so on through the psalm to the assur- 
ance at the end, “And | will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.”’ 

Now and then there was a death behind 
one of the white screens. It caused little 
change in the routine of the ward. A nurse 
stayed behind the screen, and her work 
was done by the others. When everything 
was over, the time was recorded exactly on 
the record, and the body was taken away. 

At first it seemed to Sidney that she 
could not stand this nearness to death. She 
thought the nurses hard because they took 
it quietly. Then she found that it was only 
stoicism, resignation, that they had learned. 
These things must be, and the work must 
go on. Their philosophy made them no 
less tender. Some such patient detachment 
must be that of the angels who keep the 
Great Record. 


N her first Sunday half holiday she was 

free in the morning, and went to church 
with her mother, going back to the hospital 
after the service. So it was two weeks be- 
fore she saw Le Moyne again. Even then, 
it was only for a short time. Christine and 
Palmer Howe came in to see her, and to 
inspect the balcony, now finished. 

But Sidney and Le Moyne had a few 
words together first. 

There was a change in Sidney. Le Moyne 
was quick to see it. She was a trifle sub- 
dued, with a puzzled look in her blue eyes. 
Her mouth was tender, as always, but he 
thought it drooped. There was a new at- 
mosphere of wistfulness about the girl that 
made his heart ache. 

They were alone in the little _parlor 
with its brown lamp and blue silk shade, 
and its small nude Eve — which Anna kept 
because it had been a gift from her hus- 
band, but retired behind a photograph of 
the minister, so that only the head and 
a bare arm holding the apple appeared 
above the reverend gentleman. 
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The Absentee. 


It is the day of all the year—Thanksgiving 
Day—when every member of the family is under 
the home roof-tree. 

Father is skilfully disjointing the juicy gobbler, 
and mother, with anxiety lest the meal shall not 
go well, sits opposite, serving the cranberries ‘and 
supervising the whole ceremony; little Johnny is 
attacking a mighty drum stick, and—and, Oh! 
but the marmalade is good. 

Thanksgiving Day, the family day, but with 
nearly always a regret that this one or that could 
not be present. Had to go to Mary’s folks this 
year, you know. 

Of course, it doesn’t really take the place of 
the absentee, but on such occasions, along with 
the letter of regret—a new photograph. 


There's a photographer tn your town. 
| Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


e 
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K. never smoked in the parlor, but by 
sheer force of habit he held the pipe in his 
teeth. 

“And how have things been going?” 
asked Sidney practically. 

‘Your steward has little to report. Aunt 
Harriet, who left you her love, has had the 
complete order for the Lorenz trousseau. 
She and | have picked out a stunning de- 
sign for the wedding dress. | thought I'd 
ask you about the veil. We're rather in a 
quandary. Do you like this new fashion of 
draping the veil from behind the coiffure in 
the back ” 


IDNEY had been sitting on the edge 
of her chair, staring. 

“There,” she said — “I knew it! This 

fatal! Thev’re making an old 
you already.” Her tone was 


house is 
woman of 
tragic. 
**Miss Lorenz likes the new method, but 
my personal preference is for the old way, 


with the bride’s face covered.” 

He sucked calmly at his dead pipe. 

“Katie has a new prescription — recipe 
— for bread. It has more bread and fewer 
air-holes. One cake of yeast ——”’ 

Sidney sprang to her feet. 

“It’s perfectly terrible!” she cried. 
‘Because you rent a room in this house is 
no reason why you should give up your 
personality and your — your intelligence. 
Not but that it’s good for you. But Katie 
has made bread without masculine assistance 
for a good mauy years, and if Christine 
can’t decide about her own veil she’d better 
not get married. Mother says you water 
the flowers every evening, and lock up the 
house before you go to bed. I —I never 
meant you to adopt the family!” 

K. removed his pipe and gazed earnestly 
into the bowl. 

“Bill Taft has had kittens under the 
porch,” he said. ‘‘And the groceryman has 
been sending short weight. We've bought 
scales now, and weigh everything.” 

“You are evading the question.” 

“Dear child, | am doing these things be- 
cause | like to do them. For — for some 
time I’ve been floating, and now I’ve got a 
home. Every time | lock up the windows 
at night, or cut a picture out of a magazine 
as a suggestion to your Aunt Harriet, it’s 
an anchor to windward.” 

Sidney’ gazed helplessly at his imperturb- 
He seemed older than she had 
the hair over his ears was 


ible face. 


recalled him: 


almost white. And yet, he was just thirty 
That was Palmer Howe’s age, and Palme: 
seemed like a boy. But he held himsel| 
more erect than he had in the first days of 
his occupancy of the second-floor front 

“And now,” he said cheerfully, “what 
about yourself? You've lost a lot of illu- 
sions, of course, but perhaps you've gained 
ideals. That’s a step.” 

“TIFE,” observed Sidney, with the wisdom 

of two weeks out in the world, “life 
is a terrible thing, K. We think we've got 
it, and — it’s got us.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“When | think of how simple | used to 
think it all was! One grew up and got mar- 
ried, and — and perhaps had children. And 
when one got very old, one died. Lately, 
I’ve been seeing that life really consists of 
exceptions — children who don’t grow up, 
and grown-ups who die before they are old. 
And”’ — this took an effort, but she looked 
at him squarely — “and people who have 
children, but are not married. It all rather 
hurts.” 

“ All knowledge that is worth while hurts 
in the getting.” 

Sidney got up and wandered around the 
room, touching its little familiar objects 
with tender hands. K. watched her. There 
was this curious element in his love for her, 
that when he was with her it took on the 
guise of friendship and deceived even him- 
self. It was only in the lonely hours that it 
took on truth, became a hopeless vearning 
for the touch of her hand or a glance from 
her clear eves. 

Sidney, having picked up the minister’s 
picture, replaced it absently, so that Eve 
stood revealed in all her pre-apple innocence. 

“There is something else,”’ she said ab- 
sently. “I can not talk it over with mother. 
There is a girl in the ward 

“A patient?” 

“Yes. She is quite pretty. 
typhoid, but she is a little better. 
not a good person.” 

*“*I see.” 

“At first | couldn’t bear to go near her. 
| shivered when | had to straighten her bed. 
| — I’m being very frank, but I’ve got to 
talk this out with some one. | worried a lot 
about it, because, although at first | hated 
her, now | don’t. I rather like her.” 

She looked at K. defiantly, but there was 
no disapproval in his eyes. 

“Te 


She has had 
She’s — 
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How 


Sciences Labor 
in the Cause 
of Better Light 


ae dae TING side by side with 





the chemist who searches the rare 
metals for a new filament—with the 
spectroscopist who ‘ ‘puts the rainbow under 
the microscope’”’ to test a new light’s quality 
the physicist, the metallurgist, the en- 
gineer and workers in many fields of science 
labor unceasingly in our Research Labor- 
atories at Schenectady, where MAZDA 
Service centers. 





For to better the light that you enjoy— to 
make it brighter and even more inexpensive, 


is the chief mission of MAZDA Service. 


And so this chosen corps of experts studies and 
tests and experiments, day after day—searching 
incessantly to find and to supply to the various 
makers of MAZDA Lamps the newest ideas in 
lighting, and to direct them to the best materials 
and the most efficient methods of construction—so 
that every MAZDA Lamp, buy it where you -will 
or when you will, may a/ways represent the best 
lamp that science has developed up to that time. 





$6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


|MAZDA 


“Not the name of “s thing’ 
but the mark of a ‘Soi 
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LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare moments at home; 
no repellent érammar-study; each lesson as clear os day- 
ligh., and inspiring to the highest degree. Commence 
now~let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his Mail 
Course in practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Adver- 
tisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 

Enter Good Society — 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and In- 
fluence in Your Community. 

Good English is absolutely necessary to the highest success in life. 
What material benefit is it to have good ideas if you can not express 
them adequately—if you can not make others see them as you do? 

We will send by mail ful! particulars of this famous Course, No 
cost, no obligation to you— but ask for them to-day,on a post-card. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 200 NEW YORK 














TUBERCULOSIS 





For the health seeker there is 
no more suitable place in the 
United States in point of alti- 
tude and low humidity than 


ALBUQUERQUE 


Specialists in the treatment of pul- 
monary complaints are constantly 
recommending their patients to try 


NEW MEXICO 


And Albuquerque is the ‘‘Heart of the 
Well Country.”” Here every comfort and 
convenience may be had at moderate cost. 

Those of ability and capital can find am- 
ple opportunities for business success. 


Write for attractive booklet, de- 
scriptive of climate, etc. 


HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


Commerciai Club 








ALBUQUERQUE 
NEW MEXICO 








“Well, this is the question. She’s gettin 
better. She'll be able to go out soon. Don 
you think something ought to be done 1 
keep her from — going back?” 


HERE was a shadow in K.’s eyes now 
She was so young to face all this; and 
yet, since face it she must, how much 


| better to have her do it squarely. 


“Does she want to change her mode of 
life?” 

“IT don’t know, of course. There are 
some things one doesn’t discuss. She cares 
a great deal for some man. The other day 
I propped her up in bed and gave her a 
newspaper, and after a while | found the 
paper on the floor, and she was crying. 
The other patients avoid her, and it was 
some time before | noticed it. The next 
day she told me that the man was going to 
marry some one else. ‘He wouldn’t marry 
me, of course,’ she said; ‘but he might have 
told me.’” 

Le Moyne did his best, that afternoon in 
the little parlor, to provide Sidney with a 
philosophy to carry her through her training. 
He told her that certain responsibilities 
were hers, but that she could not reform the 
world. Broad charity, tenderness, and heal- 
ing were her province. 

“Help them all you can,” he finished, 
feeling inadequate and hopelessly didactic. 
“Cure them; send them out with a smile; 
and — leave the rest to the Almighty.” 

Sidney was resigned, but not content. 
Newly facing the evil of the world, she was 
a rampant reformer at once. Only the ar- 
rival of Christine and her fiancé saved his 
philosophy from complete rout. He had 
time for a question between the ring of the 
bell and Katie’s deliberate progress from 
the kitchen to the front door. 

“How about the surgeon, young Wilson? 
Do you ever see him?” His tone was care- 
fully casual. 

“Almost every day. He stops at the 
door of the ward and speaks to me. It 
makes me quite distinguished, for a proba- 
tioner. Usually, you know, the staff never 
even see the probationers.” 

“And —the glamour 
smiled down at her. 

“| think he is very wonderful,” said 
Sidney valiantly. 

Christine Lorenz, while not large, seemed 
to fill the little room. Her voice, which was 
frequent and penetrating, her smile, which 
was wide and showed very white teeth that 


persists?” He 
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method of instruction you may favor—be sure to read “How to Acquire a Legal Train- | 
ing’’ before you enroll. The greatest free book on 2°, ever offered. 
and judge the claims of a correspondence schoo). 





BOOK = 
FREE 


A LEGAL TRAINING 
Book Before You Enroll for Any | 

















ells how to weigh 
Tells just what a law course should 








contain to give you the a absolutely necessary to succeed in the legal profession. Points out how you 
n 


can save both time and money 


acquiring your legal education. Tells the easiest and best way to become 


a lawyer by ee at home. poe. ee eo exnsetne ail all rx: our 


FREE 3 Yclume baw tibrary 


With each course we furnish 60 new pocket-size Text Books, %6 Case Books, and our big 13 volume Law 
Library prepared by 56 of America's greatest legal authorities—26 more subjects and 30 more authors than 


any other correspondence law course. Written in plain, sim, 
best, most complete and practical correspondence course ever 


e, easily understood language. The easiest, 


devised. Only law course written espe- 


cially for correspondence instruction. Send for free book today. Just drop us a postal—there is no 
obligation—it is absolutely tree for the coupon. 


To Acquire al egal 
Training,"* and full 
particulers regarding 








25 YEAR , 
GOLD — 
CASE 


We take very great pleasure 
fn recommending the Harris- 
Goar Jewelry Co.,to the busi- 
ness public. The company has 
large financial resources with 
patrons everywhere through- 
out the United States. r. 
Harris and Mr. Goar are well 
= favorably known as men 
of energy and buotnene integ- 
rity, and we believe them 

worthy of the fullest conpdenc e 

of the public. Signed) 
J. R. DOM 

Traders National Bank 

W. T. KEMPER, Pres. 

Commerce Trust Co. 








Would You Accept This 
Special Holiday Offer? 


Standard of the World. Endorsed by Government and Railway Officials. Harris Goar's 
enlarged Easy Credit Plan now enables you to own one of these superb Elgin Watches 
ora utiful Diamond without missing the money. Write for Free Catalog. 


1 7 J J El. a Now, —,. this 
ewe ‘gin Special Holiday 

Sale, is the time to buy 

this elegant 17 JEWEL Elgins Thoroughly factory Sted, fitted in a beau- 
tiful Gold Strata Case, Factory stamped and Guaranteed 25 years, hand en- 
= plain polished or with your own monogram, and our startling offer is 
send you this celebrated 1914 Model free of charge for your approval 


Ne JVfoney Deo wn 


Because we want to prove to you that the great vol- 
ume of our business actually enables us to do better 
by you than any other Watch or Diamond House in the 
World, and that on this particular watch we save zee 
nearly half for it sells regularly at about $20 to $22. Our 


price is Only *42= 


We don’t want you to send us one cent—not a penny. 
Merely give us your full name and address that we may send 
ou this superb 17 Jewel Elgin or a Diamond on approval, and 
fr f after you receive it, and want to keep it, pay us the sum of 
j $2 Mw th But if after you 
n iy a on have worn it 30 
a ee eos days FREE and 
don” t want to keep it, send it back at our e: back at our expense. You as- 

sume no risk whatever. You do not buy or pay one cent until 

we have placed the wata. or diamond right in your own hands 

od ae —. ) = no > Gna. no interest—no 
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men. Write for our BIG 
F PEE WATCH TCH AND iD DIAMONL 

















BOOK today. Do it now! 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 1403, Kansas City, Mo. 
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large for beauty, her all- 
nature, dominated the 
entire lower floor. K., who had met her 
before, retired into silence and a corner. 
Young Howe smoked a cigarette in the hall. 

“You poor thing!” said Christine, and 
put her cheek against Sidney’s. ‘Why, 
you're positively thin! Palmer gives you a 
month to tire of it all; but | said Ss 

“| take that back,” Palmer spoke indo- 
lently from the corridor. “There is the 
look of willing. martyrdom im her face. 
Where is Reginald? I’ve brought some 
nuts for him.” 

“Reginald is back in the woods again.” 

“Now, look here,” he said solemnly. 
“When we arranged about these rooms, 
there were certain properties that went with 
them —the lady next door. who plays 
Paderewski’s ‘Minuet’ six hours a day, 
and K. here, and Reginald. If you must 
take something to the woods, why not the 
minuet person?” 


were a trifle 
embracing good 


OWE was a good-looking man, thin, 
H smooth-shaven, aggressively well 
dressed. This Sunday afternoon, in a cut- 
away coat and high hat, with an English 
malacca stick, he was just a little out of the 
picture. The Street said that he was “wild,” 
and that to get into the Country Club set 
Christine was losing more than she was 
gaining. 

Christine had stepped out on the balcony, 
and was speaking to K. just inside. 

“It’s rather a queer way to live, of course,” 
she said. “But Palmer is a pauper, practi- 
cally. We are going to take our meals at 
home for a while. You see, certain things 
that we want we can’t have if we take a 
house — a car, for instance. We'll need one 
for running out to the Country Club to 
dinner. Of course, unless father gives me 
one for a wedding present, it will be a cheap 
one. And we're getting the Rosenfeld bov 
to drive it. He’s crazy about machinery, 
and he'll come for practically nothing.” 

K. had never known a married couple to 
take two rooms and go to the bride’s mo- 
ther’s for meals in order to keep a car. He 
looked faintly dazed. Also, certain sophis- 
tries of his former world about a cheap 
chauffeur being costly in the end rose in his 
mind and were carefully suppressed. 

“You'll find a car a great comfort, I’m 
sure,” he said politely, 

Christine considered K. rather distin- 
guished. She liked his graying hair and 


steady eyes, and insisted on considering his 
shabbiness a pose. She was conscious that 
she made a pretty picture in the French win- 
dow, and preened herself like a bright bird 

“You'll come out with us now and then, 
1 hope.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Isn’t it odd to think that we are going 
to be practically one family!” 

“Odd, but very pleasant.” 

He caught the flash of Christine’s smile, 
and smiled back. Christine was glad she 
had decided to take the rooms, glad that K. 
lived there. This thing of marriage being 
the end of all things was absurd. A married 
woman should have men friends; they kept 
her up. She would take him to the Country 
Club. The women would be mad to know 
him. How clear-cut his profile was! 

Across the Street, the Rosenfeld bov had 
stopped by Doctor Wilson’s car, and was 
eyeing it with the cool, appraising glance of 
the street boy whose sole knowledge of 
machinery has been acquired from the 
clothes-washer at home. Joe Drummond, 
eyes carefully ahead, went up the Street 
Tillie, at Mrs. McKee’s, stood in the door- 
way and fanned herself with her apron. 
Max Wilson came out of the house and got 
into his car. For a minute, perhaps, all 
the actors, save Carlotta and Doctor Ed, 
were on the stage. It was that béte noir of 
the playwright, an ensemble: K. Le Moyne 
and Sidney, Palmer Howe, Christine, Tillie, 
the younger Wilson, Joe, even young Rosen- 
feld, all within speaking distance, almost 
touching distance, gathered within and 
about the little house on a side street which 
K. at first grimly and now tenderly called 
“home.” 


The Right to be Happy 


N Monday morning, shortly after the 
McKee prolonged breakfast hour was 
over, a small man of perhaps fifty, 

with iron-gray hair and a sparse goatee, 
made his way along the Street. He moved 
with the air of-one having a definite desti- 
nation but a by no means definite recep- 
tion. 

As he walked along he eved with a pro- 
fessional glance the ailanthus and maple 
trees which, with an occasional poplar, 
lined the Street. At the door of Mrs. Mc- 
Kee’s boarding-house he stopped. Owing 
to a slight change in the grade of the street, 
the McKee house had no stoop, but one 
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NATGO "32" 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer. 


HE monopoly so long enjoyed in the past by the 
ordinary home building materials only serves to 
make more impressive the remarkable record of 


NATCO Hollow Tile and its claims upon the consider- 
ation of every owner, architect and builder. 


NATCO construction is essential if the home is to have its 
utmost commercial value or afford the comfort, the safety 
from fire and the freedom from deterioration demanded by 
modern standards. 


Floors, partitions and roofs are hardly less important than the 
exterior walls in their need of NATCO construction—NATCO 
fire-safety. There are special forms of NATCO 
Hollow Tile for these features. But no Hollow 
Tile is genuine NATCO Hollow Tile unless 
it bears the imprinted trademark, “NATCO.” 


More information as to NATCO Hollow Tile will be 
found in the new 32-page handbook, ‘‘FIREPROOF 


HOUSES,’’ which contains 25 illustrations of 
NATCO residences and is an invaluable guide to the 
prospective builder. Mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 10 cents. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING -COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ESTABLISHED 1889 
Offices In All Principal Cities 
Write Today Dept. C 
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The Doctor Says So 


**T have noticed that children who have chewed gum from an early age have well- 
developed jaws, even, regular teeth, and well filled-out faces. The chewing of gum also 
developes the salivary glands, which is very necessary for proper digestion at any age.’’ 
From an article in The Mother's Magazine by Walter, Peet, M.D. 


17 Gold Medals and 20 Diplomas 


awarded in open competition with other brands prove what the pure food committees of 
Europe and America think of the purity and flavor of Listerated Pepsin Gum. No other 
gum can even approach this quality record. Isn’t this the gum 
you want YOUR children to chew? 
CONTAINS AROMATIC, ANTI- 
SEPTIC OILS IMPARTING A DE- 
LICIOUS INDIVIDUAL FLAVOR 
IT COSTS THE SAME AS 
COMMON GUMS 





1 cent per slab; 5 cents per 

package. Sold every where. 

COMMON SENSE GUM 
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E people follow this 
woman’s leadership 


Read ‘*The Story of a Pioneer’’—the 
wonderful life story of Dr. ANNA Howarp 
SHaw—head of the movement for Equal- 
ity of Women in America—as told by her- 
self, beginning in the November 


a METROPOLITAN 


The Livest Magazine in America” 


From shipwreck at four to fighting In- 
dians at twelve—to digging a well— 
chopping down trees—then a pioneer 
preacher—next a woman doctor—every 
episode of Dr. Shaw’s busy life breathes 
the spirit of America. Her autobiogra- 
phy contains no theories, no propa- 
ganda. It is peopled with great men 
and women already made familiar to us 
by history, and to meet them again in 
this atmosphere with their love for free- 
dom and glad zeal for life, makes the 
story a personal inspiration to every 
reader. 


JOHN REED 


—who ‘‘covered”’ 
Mexico for the Mer- 
ROPOLITAN—is now in 
Europe. See Novem- 
ber issue for his first 
story from the front. 
The New York Times 
says of him, ““When John Reed de- 
scribes a battle the reader sniffs powder.” 








For Live War News Read the Metropo.itan 
—On All Good Newsstands—15 Cents 
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A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(lustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should be to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Rnowledge a Wife Should Have. 
“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
oe lawyers throughout the 
All in one volume. Ilustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and ‘lable of Contents 
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Genuine “Edwards."" Ready- 
made, fire-proof garages. Quick- 
ly set up any place. Direct- 
from-factory prices—$49.50 and 
up. Postal brings illustrated 
64-page catalog. 

The Edwards Mfg. Co., 313-363 Eggleston Ave., Clacianatl, 0. 


WORK SHOPS 


oO* wood and metal we without 
= power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER jo" 
MACHINERY bids 
on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, lil. 


'10c Offer—KEITH’S 


MAGAZINE 
To introduce Keith’s, the recog- 
nized authoritative magazine on Home 
——y- , LS big 80-page number and a 
oy oe 
© Plans Both for 10 cents. They are 
w Homes for artistic design and practical 
planning. Send silver or stam ian ke 
M. L. Keith minneapolis, Minn. 


1 will send my 25c. book 


Improve Your Eyes 


For 10c. stamps or coin 

A high-grade exercise and massage 
method that quickly strengthens and conetion 
the cyes. 

Also a most beneficial system of exercises that 
will improve the muscles of the temples and 
side of face, thereby facilitating 
and vocal pronunciation, Completely illus- 

apparatus. 

















exercises for developing all the muscles of the 
body. It is equal to any $3.00 exerciser. My 
price for a short time only, $1.00. 

Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 





4250 Barker Building, 110 W. 42d St., N. Y. 





flat door-step. Thus it was possible to ring 
the door-bell from the pavement, and this 
the stranger did. It gave him a curious 
appearance of being ready to cut and run 
if things were unfavorable. 

For a moment things were indeed un- 
favorable. Mrs. McKee herself opened the 
door. She recognized him at once, but 
no smile met the nervous one that formed 
itself on the stranger’s face. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“It’s me, Mrs. McKee.” 

“Well?” 

He made a conciliatory effort. 

“I was thinking, as I came along,” he 
said, “that you and the neighbors had bet- 
ter get after these here caterpillars. Look 
at them maples, now.” 

“If you want to see Tillie, she’s busy.” 

“T only want to say how-d’ye-do. I’m 
just on my way through town.” 

“T’ll say it for you.” 

A certain doggedness took the place of 
his tentative smile. 

“T’ll say it myself, I guess. I don’t want 
any unpleasantness, but I’ve come a good 
ways to see her, and I’ll hang around until 
I do.” 

Mrs. McKee knew herself routed, and re- 
treated to the kitchen. 

“*You’re wanted out front,” she said. 

“Who is it?” 

“Never mind. Only, my advice to you is, 
don’t be a fool.” 

Tillie went suddenly pale. The hands 
with which she tied a white apron over her 
gingham one were shaking. 


ER visitor had accepted the open door 
as permission to enter and was stand- 
ing in the hall. 

He went rather white himself when he 
saw Tillie coming toward him down the 
hall. He knew that for Tillie this visit would 
mean that he was free—and he was not 
free. Sheer terror of his errand filled him. 

“Well, here I am, Tillie.” 

“All dressed up and highly perfumed!” 
said poor Tillie, with the question in her 
eyes. “You're quite a stranger, Mr. 
Schwitter.” 

“I was passing through, and I just 
thought I’d call around and tell you — 
My God, Tillie, I’m glad to see you!” 

She made no reply, but opened the door 
into the cool and shaded little parlor. He 
followed her in and closed the door 
behind him. 
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Whether yout home is large or small, a 
Kroehler Davenport will be a great convenience. 
It has the exact appearance of a handsome parlor daven- 
port. At night it serves as a regular or extra bed. 

he, teen 









A gentle pull on the strap at back of seat unfolds a full size, 
sanitary, all steel bed frame and springs. It closes as easily. 
Separate, removable felted cotton mattress. You. don’t 
sleep on the upholstering. Room for beddirig when 
closed. Indestructible — Luxuriously Comfortable 
either as a bed or davenport. 

Saves Space, Saves Furniture Ex- 
pense. Makes 1 Room Seem Like 2 
Hundreds of styles. Our huge capacity 
enables us to give the best quality at 
low prices. There are 4 Types of 


Bed Davenports # 
Unifold, Duofold, Daveno & Kodav. [i 
Anyone of them will please you. The 
Kroehler trade-mark on the metal 
frame of ev bed is a GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. Insist on seeing it 
before you buy. 


sa@s~ For Sale by All Reliable 
FURNITURE STORES 


Don’t accept a substitute. If your ™ 
dealer will not supply you, write us. 


KROEHLER MFG. CO. ee 
Naperville, Ill. Binghamton,N.¥. Kankakee, Ill. Cleveland, O. . 




















































“Symphonies in Stains” 


Stained with A worth-while, informing booklet about high-grade shingle 
— stains—what they are, how they should be selected and used. 
Architect, "New York It will pay you to write for it and get acquainted with 


ext ENGLISH SHINGLE 
D yaa laums 


Bring out the full beauty of the grain and texture of the 

ood, and add years to its life. Fadeless colors in great 
variety. Only highest grade English und colors used. 
Write for ‘“‘Symphonies” and 22 stained miniature shingles 


Dexter BrotHers Co., 136 Broad St., Boston 

BRANCH OFFICE, 1133 Broadway. New York 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 

Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the WHITE @ 
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After 
26 years in the 
manufacture of high-grade fur- 
niture, we are now selling direct to you at 
factory cost plus one small profit. 
The finest examples of the new American t f i 
. Sterling Furniture. This truly distinctive sty’ PE decthend to take 
its place with the famous “period” de ut you can buy it now at lower 
prices than your retailer asks you to pay for the ordinary inferior patterns that lack distinction. 
BUY STERLING FURNITURE AT FACTORY PRICES 
Furniture is guaranteed in every respect: shipped on approval with = 
seer oie: Our dens bullets, bureaus.etc.,. are furnished with steel safes for valuables = “**ramty. 
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Toledo, Ohio 
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IDA M. TARBELL 
ON BUSINESS 


(PO-Dar in Europe the triumphs of a thousand years 
of science are made the instruments of wholesale 
murder. We call it war. 

For two years Ida M. Tarbell in the United States 
has been visiting the homes of business, big business 
and smaller business, all over the country, studying 
actual conditions in the workshops. 

She learns this: American employers have discovered 
that human beings are more valuable than the most 
scientific machines, and that cold business sense demands 
that proper care be taken of the men and women 
who work. 

This series of articles by the foremost journalist of 


America begins with “Our New Workshops.” 
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War News and 
HE CENTURY 


Beginning with the November number, THE CENTURY MaGaziNE will interpret to 

its readers what lies back of the bare facts of bulletin and dispatch. A notable 

group of CENTURY contributors is already engaged on this important work. 

In New York W. MorcGan SuustTer and SAMUEL P. Ortu of Cornell will write of the war and its 
effects from an ethnic and political point of view. 


James DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, now in London, Dr. HEnprIk VAN Looy, historian and journal- 
will deal with the personalities of the war ist, has gone to his native land, Holland, 
lords and the spirit of the nations. where he will write of the Lowlands in war 


Estee Loomis, the brilliant short story writer, time. 











now in Paris, will be sending THE Century 
sketches of vivid human interest. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, now in Switzerland, 
has put himself in touch with the German 
authorities with a view to presenting views of 
Germany in war time. 


ALBERT Epwarps, the well-known novelist and 
travel writer, is to leave for Europe in the 
near future with a roving commission from 
Tue CentuRY MaGazine. His mission is to 
help build the literature that will grow out of 
the war itself. 


James Lane Allen's Xover “The Sword of Youth” 
begins in the November CENTURY—a stirring love story 


of war times. 








Special Limited Offer CENTURY and St. NICHOLAS together $4.50 


One year of THe Century for you and one year of St. Nicnoxas (with 
Mrs. FrANcES Hopcson BurRNETT?T’s new twelve-months serial, “THe Lost 
Prince”) for the boy or girl you love best—both for $4.50 (regular 


price $7.00). 


Only 50 cents more than the price of The Century alone. 


This offer is to new subscribers of St. N1cHoLas only. 
IT EXPIRES NOVEMBER TENTH. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY AND SAVE $2.50 


Please send Tue Century starting with the 
. .issue to 


This offer is to new subscribers of ST. NICHOLAS only, and is not good after November 10. oa 
e. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
Enclosed find $4.50. 
Please send St. NicHoLas (new reader) starting 


. .issue to 
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MOTION PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
with the Vista Motion Pic- 
ture Camera and Projec- 
tor is as simple as snapping 


e pictures with a kodak. 


Uses EASTMAN ‘Standard Motion Picture Film 


Price of Camera $45.00 
Projecting Attachment Separately Listed 








MOTION PICTURE CAMERA COMPANY 


5S West 14th Street New York 





Ask your dealer or write direct for Catalogue 7 
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want Owen patents. Send for 3 free books; inven- 
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RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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ent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed laventens” and “‘How toget your atent and your Money.” 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept. 50, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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on Patents, Trade-Marks, sent free. Patents 
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“1 couldn't help it. I know I promised.” 

“Then she -—-?” 

“She’s still living. Playing with paper 
dolls — that’s the latest.” 

Tillie sat down suddenly on one of the 
stiff chairs. Her lips were as white as her 
face. 

“T thought, when I saw you —— 

“I was afraid you’d think that.” 


EITHER spoke for a moment. Tillie’s 

hands twisted nervously in her lap. 
Mr. Schwitter’s eyes were fixed on the 
window, which looked back on =e. McKee 
yard. 

“That spiraea back there’s not looking 
very good. If you'll save the cigar butts 
around here and put ’em in water, and 
spray it, you'll kill the lice.” 

Tillie found speech at last. 

“I don’t know why you come around 
bothering me,” she said dully. “I’ve been 
getting along all right; now you come and 
upset everything.” 

Mr. Schwitter rose and took a step 
toward her. 

“Well, I’ll tell you why I came. Look at 
me. I ain’t getting any younger, am I? 
Time’s going on, and I’m wanting you all 
the time. And what am I getting? What’ve 
I got out of life, anyhow? I’m lonely, Tillie!” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 

“You're lonely too, ain’t you?” 

“Me? I haven’t got time to be. 
anyhow, there’s always a crowd here.” 

“You can be lonely in a crowd, and I 
guess — is there any one around here you 
like better than me?” 

“Oh, what’s the use!” cried poor Tillie. 
“We can talk our heads off and not get any- 
where. You've got a wife living, and, un- 
less you intend to do away with her, I guess 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Is that all, Tillie? 
right to be happy?” 

She .was quick of wit, and she read his 
tone as well as his words. 

“You get out of here—and get out 
quick!” 

She had jumped to her feet; but he only 
looked at her with understanding eyes. 

“I know,” he said. “That’s the way I 
thought of it at first. Maybe I’ve just got 
used to the idea, but it doesn’t seem so bad 
tome now. Here are you, drudging for other 
people when you ought to have a place all 
your own—and not gettin’ younger any 
more than | am. Here’s both of us lonely. 


And, 


Haven’t you got a 
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I HAVE saved large firms thousands of dollars 
in selecting men. I have trained assistants 
who are now earning large salaries as employ- 
ment experts with great eee. For 
years letters by the thousands have come in 
demanding instruction. 

At last the Review of Reviews Company sug- 
gested that I put the science in such form that 
you could study it by mail. 

Send the coupon promptly and you will be in 
time to be enrolled. 

I have spent years in studying and analyzing 
character. I have been a practicing physician. 
From sciences of psychology, physiology, bio- 
logy, anthropology and anatomy, I have 


If you are a good judge of character a 
—I can make you a better one 


N spite of your ability to judge men you have made many a 


mistake during the past year. 
You could have avoided them. You will avoid them in 


the future if you learn from me the accurate. 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by Mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 


What You Learn from the Course 














These mistakes were costly, 








Ihave put this Sci- 


evolved a new Science, 
I have 


ence through a most rigid test. 
analyzed over 100,000 people. 

I have sized up” thousands of prospects 
for jobs, and I tell you that the judging 
of people is not a gift, or a special tal- 
ent of my own; it is a science based 
on facts that you can learn and that 
you can apply with just as much suc- 
cess as I can. 

I will teach you why your eyes are 
blue or brown; why your face is convex; 
why the texture of your hair is coarse or fine, 
and how all these things affect you in the choice 
of your business. 








McC. 
KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD 11-14 





How to read the secrets 
understanding yourcus- that men reveal in eyes and 
tomer, face and hand. 


I can teach you to judge your client, your jury, your 


How to sell goods by 


How to judge all people. How to d the apti- ” 
Blow te undestend ena atsiihses in your . Review of Reviews Company 
self, and decide what you 30 Irving Place New York 
are best fitted to do. How to have social ease. Please send me full information regarding your Science 


of Character Analysis. I wish to have the complete 
course. The specific use for which I wish it is the following. 


(Put an X against the line of greatest interest to you.) 





congregation, your assistant, your employer, your  em- 


To employ help. 





ployee, your guests, the man you meet casually at a 
inner table, and the man, who, as your partner, may make 


To select my own vocation, 





a success or a fgilure of your business ventures. 


Only a limited number of students can be taken. Send 


To decide my children’s future. 





coupon for whole story FREE before the rolls are filled up. 
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Moth-Proof Cedar Chest | 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Terms of payment 
So easy you'll hardly feel it. 
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I'd be a good husband to you, Till — 
because, whatever it’d be in law, I’d be 
your husband before God.” 

Tillie cowered against the door, her eyes 
on his. Here before her, embodied in this 
man, stood all that she had wanted and 
never had. He meant a home, tenderness, 
children perhaps. He turned away from the 
look in her eyes and stared out of the front 
window. 

“Them poplars out there ought to be 
taken away,” he said heavily. “They’re 
hell on sewers.” 


ILLIE found her voice at last: 
“IT couldn’t do it, Mr. Schwitter. I 
guess I’m a coward. Maybe I’ll be sorry.” 

“Perhaps, if you got used to the idea ——” 

“What’s that to do with the right and 
wrong of it?” 

“Maybe I’m queer. It don’t seem like 
wrong-doing to me. It seems to me that the 
Lord would make an exception of us if He 
knew the circumstances. Perhaps, after 
you get used to theidea— What! thought 
was like this. I’ve got a little farm about 
seven miles from the city limits, and the 
tenant on it says that nearly every Sunday 
somebody motors out from town and wants 
a chicken-and-waffle supper. There ain’t 
much in the nursery business any more. 
These landscape fellows buy their stuff di- 
rect, and the middleman’s out. I’ve got a 
good orchard, and there’s a spring, so I 
could put running water in the house. I'd 
be good to you, Tillie — I swear it. It’d be 
just the same as marriage. Nobody need 
know it.” 

“You'd know it. 
me.” 

“Don’t a man respect a woman that’s got 
courage enough to give up everything for 
him?” 

Tillie was crying softly into her apron. 
He put a work-hardened hand on her head. 

“Itisn’t as if I’d run around after women,” 
he said. “You're the only one, since Mag- 
gie—” He drew a long breath. “I'll give 
you time to think it over. Suppose | stop 
in to-morrow morning. It doesn’t commit 
you to anything to talk it over.” 

There had been no passion in the inter- 
view, and there was none in the touch of his 
hand. He was not young, and the tragic 
loneliness of approaching old age confronted 


You wouldn’t respect 


| him. He was trying to solve his problem 
| and Tillie’s, and what he had found was no 
| solution, but a compromise. 
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of the 
Sixth Sense 


In the little village at home he had lost 
her. He had searched for her the world over. 
He had longed for her and loved her. At 
last, he gave it up and came to New York to 
live in a shabby boarding house. There in 
his own room he found her. In the dust 
of the corners, he felt her presence. 
In the bureau drawers—in the very 
air, he knew her presence. She had 
been there but a short week before. 
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“To-morrow morning, then,” he said 


quietly, and went out the door. 


LL that hot August morning Tillie 

worked in a daze. Mrs. McKee watched 
her and said nothing. She interpreted the 
girl’s white face and set lips as the result of 
having had to dismiss Schwitter again, and 
looked for time to bring peace, as it had 
done before. 

Le Moyne came late to his midday meal. 
For once, the mental anesthesia of endless 
figures had failed him. On his way home 
he had drawn his small savings from the 
bank, and mailed them, in cash and regis- 
tered, to a back street in the slums of a dis- 
tant city. He had done this before, and 
always with a feeling of exaltation, as if, for 
a time at least, the burden he carried was 
lightened. But to-day he experienced no 
compensatory relief. Life was dull and 
stale to him, effort ineffectual. At thirty a 
man should look back with tenderness, for- 
ward with hope. _K. Le Moyne dared not 
look back, and had no desire to look ahead 
into empty years. 

Although he ate little, the dining-room was 
empty when he finished. Usually he had 
some cheerful banter for Tillie, to which 
she responded in kind. But, what with the 
heat and with heaviness of spirit, he did not 
notice her depression until he rose. 

“Why, you’re not sick, are you, Tillie?” 

“Me? Oh, no. Low in my mind, | 
guess.” 

“It’s the heat. It’s fearful. Look here. 
If | send you two tickets to a roof garden 
where there’s a variety show, can’t you take 
a friend and go to-night?” 

“Thanks; I guess I’ll not go out.” 
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Then, unexpectedly, she bent her head 
against a chair-back and fell to silent crying. 
K. let her cry for a moment. Then: 

“Now — tell me about it.” 

“I’m just worried; that’s all.” 

“Let’s see if we can’t fix up the worries. 
Come, now, out with them!” 

“I’m a wicked woman, Mr. Le Moyne.” 

“Then I’m the person to tell it to. 
I—I’m pretty much of a lost soul 
myself.” 

He put an arm over her shoylders and. 
drew her up, facing him. 

“Suppose we go into the parlor and 
talk it out. I'll bet things are not as 
bad as you imagine.” 

But when, in the parlor that had seen 
Mr. Schwitter’s strange proposal of the 
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this year will be a pictorial pean of thanksgiving for all 
good Americans, who are now filled with a sense of 


national peace, supremely sorry for others and thankful 
for home blessings. ee 
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A Big Man’ s Game for Boys 


Boys take to the American Model Builder like ducks 
take to water. It's a big man's game.—natural for 
them—supplies a distinct want in their nature. For 
over boy is fundamentally a builder, an inventor, 
an 
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gives him just the opportunity he craves—to think, to’ invent, 
to create, to construct, to build—to “ use his head."" The 
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steel girders, gears, pinions, pulleys, beams, bolts, nuts, etc., 

with which boys can build bridges, derricks, etc., Fathers, 


and Boys too. 
Write for illustrated free book 


“The Story of Steel," which shows dozens of new 
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a der 

sizes, 50c. up, at Sporting Goods, Toy 


—— and ye —F Stores everywhere. 
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morning, Tillie poured out her story, K.’s 
face grew grave. 

“The wicked part is that I want to go 
with him,” she finished. “I keep thinking 
about being out in the country, and him 
coming in to supper, and everything nice 
for kim and me cleaned up and waiting — 
O my God! I’ve always been a good woman 
until now.” 

“1—TI understand a great deal better 
than you think I do. You're not wicked. 
The only thing is —— ” 

“Goon. Hit me with it.” 

“You might go on and be very happy. 
And as for the — for his wife, it won’t do 
her any harm. It’s only —if there are 
children.” 

“I know. I’ve thought of that. 

I’m so crazy for children!” 

.“*Exactly. So you should be. But when 
they come, and you can not give them a 
name — don’t you see? I’m not preaching 
morality. God forbid that I— But no 
happiness is built on a foundation of wrong. 
It’s been tried before, Tillie, and it doesn’t 
pan out.” 

He was conscious of a feeling of failure 
when he left her at last. She had acquiesced 
in what he said, knew he was right, and even 
promised to talk to him again before making 
a decision one way or the other. But against 
his abstractions of conduct and morality 
there was pleading in Tillie the hungry 
mother-heart; law and creed and early 
training were fighting against the strongest 
instinct of the race. It was a losing battle. 


But 


Breath of Life 


HE hot August days dragged on. 

Merciless sunlight beat in through 

the slatted shutters of ward windows. 
At night, from the roof to which the nurses 
retired after prayers for a breath of air, 
lower surrounding roofs were seen to be 
covered with sleepers. Children dozed pre- 
cariously on the edge of eternity; men and 
women sprawled in the grotesque postures 
of sleep. 

There was a sort of feverish irritability 
in the air. Even the nurses, stoically un- 
mindful of bodily discomfort, spoke curtly 
or not at all. Miss Dana, in Sidney’s ward, 
went down with a low fever, and for a day 
or so Sidney and Miss Grange got along as 
best they could. Sidney worked like two 
or more, performed marvels of bed-making, 
learned to give alcohol baths for fever with 
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A Big Help in 
Time of Need 


NE man in seven is accidentally 
O killed or injured each year. 
You may be the one. 

Would your wife then be able to 
write a letter like this? 

This man took out a policy for 
$5,000 a little over two years ago. Be- 
cause it was an Aitna Accumulative 
Accident policy, it increased $500 a 
year in value and his premium stayed 
the same. He was killed in a railroad 
accident, so both poner and increase 
doubled, making the payment $12,000. 

For $25 a year this polic ee 

$5,000to $10,000 for accidental death 
or loss of two limbs or eyes. Add $500 
to $1,000 to this for every year you 
renew the insurance up to five years, 

Half the above for loss of one hand, 
foot or eye. 

$50 a week as long as you live if 
you’re disabled from railway, steam- 
ship, or burning building accident. $25 
a week from any other accident. 
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Do you think you are safe from acci- ~~ It is the 
dent? Last year one man in seven was most important thing you have - 
killed or injured by an accident. Take todo. Your wife asks you to 
any seven men you know. Any one of doit. Your children ask you 
them may die or be injured by accident. to do it. Send it today. 
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For Christmas 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry — 
saves time and temper every 
time he dresses. Try it and 
see! The 12 beautifully de- 
signed boxes add the final 
touch to an ever-welcome 
gift. At stores or prepaid,50c. 
“Satisfaction or money back” 


Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 





Tired of pens that let the ink do as 


it likes? Moore’s for you, then! 


For Moore's is the pen that makes the ink 
behave. Makes it do what YOU want it 
to do. Writes at the lightest touch— 
k on writing smoothly and evenly— 
and ki the ink where it belongs—IN- 
SIDE pen. 


Moore’s, you know, is the original “ won't 
leak” pen—shuts the ink up bottle-tight 
when you screw the cap down. And it’s 
not only the steady, dependable kind of 
pen you like yourself but 
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the maximum of result and the minimum of 
time, even made rounds with a member of 
the staff and came through creditably. 

Doctor Ed Wilson had sent a woman 
patient into the ward, and his visits were 
the breath of life to the girl. 

“How're they treating you?” he asked 
her, one day, abruptly. 

“Very well.” 

“Look at me squarely. You're pretty 
and you’re young. Some of them will try 
to take it out of you. That’s human nature. 
Has any one tried it yet?” 

Sidney looked distressed. 

“Positively, no. It’s been hot, and of 
course it’s troublesome to tell me everything. 
| — | think they’re all very kind.” 

He reached out a square, competent hand, 
and put it over hers. 

“We miss you in the Street,” he said. 
“It’s all sort of dead there since you left. 
Joe Drummond doesn’t moon up and 
down any more, for one thing. What was 
wrong between you and Joe, Sidney?” 

“| didn’t want to marry him; that’s all.” 

“That’s considerable. The boy’s taking 
it hard.” 

Then, seeing her face: 

“But you’re right, of course. Don’t 
marry any one unless you can’t live without 
him. That’s been my motto, and here I 
am, -still single.” 


E went out and down the corridor. He 
had known Sidney all his life. During 
the lonely times when Max was at college and 
in Europe, he had watched her grow from a 
child to a young girl. He did not suspect 
for a moment that in that secret heart of 
hers he sat newly enthroned, in a glow of 
white light, as Max’s brother; that the mere 
thought that he lived in Max’s house (it 
was, of course, Max’s house to her), sat at 
Max’s breakfast-table, could see him when- 
ever he wished, made the touch of his hand 
on hers a benediction and a caress. 

Sidney finished folding linen and went 
back to the ward. It was Friday and a 
visiting day. Almost every bed had its 
visitor beside it; but Sidney, running an 
eye over the ward, found the girl of whom 
she had spoken to Le Moyne quite alone. 
She was propped up in bed, reading; but 
at each new step in the corridor hope 
would spring into her eyes and die again. 

“Want anything, Grace?” 

“Mer I’m all right. If these people 
would only get out and let me read in 
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Does Y our Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and health are 
almost entirely in your own hands, and that by following my 
simple, hygienic directions in the privacy of your own room 


You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 of the most refined, 

intellectual women of America to regain health and good figures, and have taught 

them how to keep well. Why not you? You are busy, but you can devote a 

few minutes a day, in the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 

I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the weight of as 

many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, I strengthen every 

vital function so that you are full of life and energy. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. Fully 
one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have worked with me. 

I wish you could stand with me at’ my window for a few minutes and, as the 
women pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better health. They 
could have them, too, with just'‘a little daily effort which is easy—not as hard as 

what they are enduring. ; 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines advertise my work. Someone in your town knows me. Ask your friends 
about my work. I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman’s case just as a physician studies it, the only difference being that. 
instead of medicines I strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercises for nerves and 
muscles controlling them, bringing a good circulatieh of warm blood to them, which I purify 
by teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. If youw are ectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will helpme by your interest in this great move- 
ment for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 95; 624 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. ‘She is a recogniz:d authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. She personally supervises her work. 











For pictures indoors and out get a 


PREMO CAMERA 


The fall and winter months offer a wealth of material for most artistic 
outdoor pictures, while the indoors is inexhaustible in home portraiture, 
flashlights, intimate personal pictures, which are the most interesting of 
all to make and to keep. 

Premos are so light and compact, so easy to load and operate, so con- 
venient in every detail of photography, that they allow you to make 
such pictures easily, without the need of any previous experience. They 
range in price from $1.50 to $150.00. Get a copy of the Premo catalogue to- 
day. It’s free at all dealers’, or will be gladly mailed on request. 
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The “Desk with Brains” 


N business the man who has the most in his mind 
and the least on his mind, is apt to be most suc- 
cessful. 
It's only the most important things that should be on 


your mind. Don't let the petty details of your business 
burden it and embarrass you at every step. You can 
relieve your mind of them—can keep it free for the big, 
| mee ee matters, 4 entrusting = wea to Browne- 
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include a complete line of filing equipment, favorably 
and widely known because of its ‘high standards of material 
and workmanship, ‘ts diversity and completeness, and its 
many ingenious features. 
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peace— Say, sit down and talk to me, 
won’t you? It beats the mischief the way 
your friends forget you when you’re laid up 
in a place like this.” 

“People can’t always come at visiting 
hours. ‘Besides, it’s hot.” 

“A girl | knew was sick here last year, 
and it wasn’t too hot for me to trot in 
twice a week with a bunch of flowers for her. 
Do you think she’s been here once? She 
hasn’t.” 


HEN, suddenly: 
“You know that man I told you 
about the other day?” 

Sidney nodded. The girl’s anxious eyes 
were on her. 

“It was a shock to me, that’s all. I didn’t 
want you to think I’d break my heart over 
any fellow. All I meant was, | wished he’d 
let me know.” 

Her eyes searched Sidney’s. They looked 
unnaturally large and somber im her face. 
Her hair had been cut short, and her night- 
gown, open at the neck, showed her thin 
throat and prominent clavicles. 

“You're from the city, aren’t you, Miss 
Page?” 

“Yes.” 

“You told me the street, but I’ve for- 
gotten it.” 

Sidney repeated the name of the Street, 
and slipped a fresh pillow under the girl’s 
head. 

“The evening paper says there’s a girl 
going to be married on your street.” 

“Really! Oh, I think I know. A friend 
of mine is going to be married. Was the 
name Lorenz?” 

“The girl’s name was Lorenz. 
don’t remember the man’s name.” 

“She is going to marry a Mr. Howe,” 
said Sidney briskly. “Now how do you 
feel? More comfy?” 

“Fine! I suppose you'll be going to that 
wedding?” 

“If | ever get time to have a dress made, 
I'll surely go.” 

Toward six o’clock the next morning, 
the night nurse was making out her 
reports. On one record, which said at the 
top, “Grace Irving, age 19,” and an ad- 
dress which, to the initiated, told all her 
story, the night nurse wrote: 

“Did not sleep at all during night. Face 
set and eyes staring, but complains ef no 
pain. Refused milk at eleven and three.” 

Carlotta Harrison, back from her vaca- 
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Piper on 


the Links 


For the man who likes tobacco with his golf, nothing is handier, 
more convenient or more satisfying than a chew of “PIPER.” It 
gives just the right flavor toa snappy, vigorous afternoon’s pleasure, 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


has converted thousands of men 
to the convenience and the en- 
joyment of chewing tobacco. 


The rich, wine-like flavor 
of “PIPER” is already world- 
famous. And it is made from 
the purest, ripest, mildest, mel- 
lowest tobacco leaf, carefully 


selected from the choicest crops. 
All the purity that you can find 
in the purest foods is found in 
“PIPER.” 

And for the man who enjoys 
tobacco, “PIPER’S” delightful 
lasting flavor completely satis- 
fies his taste as nothing else can. 


The New 5c Foil-Wrapped Pocket Plug is neat, convenient and very 
popular. Fits snugly in the vest-pocket, and the foil wrapping keeps 
the tobacco clean, sweet and full of the delicious “Champagne Flavor.” 


FREE 


Send 10c and your dealer’s name, and we’ll mail you prepaid, 
anywhere in U. S., a full-size 10c cut of “PIPER” and a hand- 
some leather pouch, FREE. Tobacco, pouch and mailing ex- 


penses cost us 20c and we are glad to spend the money toget you to try “PIPER.” 
Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1166, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Holiday Handkerchiefs 








Buy Your Handkerchiefs Direct 
from the Importers and Save 
SEVERAL PROFITS 











No. 587—This Box contains 6 Ladies’ all pure 
Linen wide hem Handkerchiefs, hemstitched and 
Donegal hand Embroidered in one corner of 
each Handkerchief. 6 different designs in each 
box —1%-inch hem. Price, per box, $1.50 


READY—NOVEMBER Ist 
Our Holiday Handkerchief Catalog 


Illustrating the finest line of Handkerchiefs on 
this Continent. Send for it—it is free. 


DEPT. O 
DETROIT, MICH. 














RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
Producers pay $10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote 
all or spare time. Past experience or liter: ability not 
required. No Correspondence School. etails free. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie 














fim allie heal: 
BOOK 


Send 


liberal samples plain and 
FREE. = yyy 3 
shite one values that ro 
BERNARD. HEWITT & CO., Tailo 
e rs 
: Chicago, iil. 





564 West Monroe Street, Desk 62B, 








tion, reported for duty ine next morning, 
and was assigned to E ward, which was 
Sidney’s. She gave Sidney a curt little nod, 
and proceeded to change the entire routine 
with the thoroughness of a Central American 
revolutionary president. Sidney, who had 
yet to learn that with some people authority 
can only assert itself by change, found 
herself confused, at sea, half resentful. 

Once she ventured a protest: 

“T’ve been taught to do it that way, 
Miss Harrison. If my method is wrong, 
show me what you want, and I’ll do my 
best.” 

“T am not responsible for what you have 
been taught. And you will not speak back 
when you are spoken to.” 

Small as the incident was, it marked a 
change in Sidney’s position in the ward. 
She got the worst off-duty of the day, or 
none. Small humiliations were hers: late 
meals, disagreeable duties, endless and 
often unnecessary tasks. Even Miss Grange, 
now reduced to second place, remonstrated 
with her senior. 

“| think a certain amount of severity is 
good for a probationer,” she said, “‘but you 
are brutal, Miss Harrison.” 

“She’s stupid.” 

“She’s not at all stupid. She’s going to 
be one of the best nurses in the house.” 

“Report me, then. Tell the Head I’m 
abusing Doctor Wilson’s pet probationer, 
that I don’t always say ‘please’ when I ask 
her to change a bed or take a temperature.” 

Miss Grange was not lacking in keenness. 
She did not go to the Head, which is un- 
ethical under any circumstances; but grac- 
ually there spread through the training 
school a story that Carlotta Harrison was 
jealous of the new Page girl, Doctor Wil- 
son’s protégée. Things were still highly 
unpleasant in the ward, but they grew 
much better when Sidney was off duty. She 


was asked to join a small class that was | 


studying French at night. As ignorant of 
the cause of her popularity as of the reason 
of her persecution, she went steadily on 
her way. 

And she was gaining every day. Her 
mind was forming. She was learning to 
think for herself. For the first time, she 
was facing problems and demanding an 
answer. Why must there be Grace Irvings 
in the world? Why must the healthy babies 
of the obstetric ward go out to the slums 
and come back, in months or years, crip- 
pled for the great fight by the handicap of 
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OU assured Peter Pan that you 
believed in Fairies. So believe 
that Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, fairy-like, makes old or new 
rooms radiant with light, life and cheer, 
and transforms shabby woodwork into 
a porcelain-like surface in the winking 
of a Kewpie’s eye. 
Vitralite is just as magical as if *t were 


applied while the world sleeps. It will not 
crack or chip, and is water-proof, indoors or 


outdoors, on wood, metal or plaster. 

Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and the other with “61° Floor 
Varnish, the hind you can test with a hammer. Test the sample 
panel yourself. Stamp on it! The wood may dent but the 
varnish won't crack. “61” is mar-proof, heel-proof and 
water-proof, hot or cold. * 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always been 
their strongest guarantee, Our established policy is full satisfaction 


er money refunded. 

Pratt 4 Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, § 
specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers BA 
everywhere. 


=4 made by Fairies, from white poppies, and 
: Pratt & Lambert-Inz. 69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 11 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario Wm 


“on @"FLOOR VARNISH 
PRATT & -LAMBERT PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Rewiorr Burracs Gucaco «§©6 ESTABLISHED ©O5 Years **fonpon Pais” 


BrioGeEBsuRG. CANADA 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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COLLARS & SHIRTS 


“N. orman Anew model in cutaway front collars. It has 
ample space for the proper adjustment of 
the fashionable large knot cravat 2 for 25c 


A rrow Shirts with starched cuffs give the coat 
sleeve the proper sit, wear better than soft 
cuffs, and have the endorsement of men who 
are particular and neat in their attire $: 1 50 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,Inc., Makers, TROY, N. Y. 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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their environment, rickety, tuberculous, 
twisted? Why need the huge mills feed the 
hospitals daily with injured men? 

And there were other things that she 
thought of. Every night, on her knees in 
the nurses’ parlor at prayers, she promised, 
if she were accepted as a nurse, to try never 
to become calloused, never to regard her 
patients as “cases,” never to allow the 
cleanliness and routine of her ward to 
delay a cup of water to the thirsty, or her 
arms to a sick child. 

On the whole, the world was good, she 
found. And, of all the good things in it, the 
wbest was service. True, there were hot days 
and restless nights, weary feet, and now 
and then a heartache. There was Miss 
Harrison, too. But to offset these there 
was the sound of Doctor Max’s step in 
the corridor, and his smiling nod from the 
door; there was a “God bless you” now 
and then for the ‘comfort she gave; there 
were wonderful nights on the roof under 


the stars, until K.’s little watch warned — 


her to bed. 


HILE Sidney watched the stars from 

her hospital roof, while all around 
her the slum ‘children, on other roofs, 
fought for the very breath of life, others 
who knew and loved her watched the stars 
too. K. was having his own troubles in 
those days. Late at night, when Anna 
and Harriet had retired, he sat on the 
balcony and thought of many things. 
Anna ‘Page was not well. He had noticed 
that her lips were rather blue, and had 
called in Doctor Ed. It was valvular 
heart disease. Anna was not to be told, or 
Sidney. It was Harriet’s ruling. 

“Sidney can’t help any,” said Harriet, 
“and for heaven’s sake let her have her 
chance. Anna may live for years. You 
know her as well as | do. If you tell her 
anything at all, she'll have Sidney here, 
waiting on her hand and foot.” 

And Le Moyne, fearful of urging too 
much because his own heart was crying 
out to have the girl back, assented. 

Then, K. was anxious about Joe. The 
boy did not seem to get over the thing 
the way he should. Now and then Le 
Moyne, resuming his old habit of wearying 
himself. into sleep, would walk out into the 
country. On one such night he had over- 
taken Joe, tramping along with his head 
down. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


Joe had not wanted his company, had 


plainly sulked. But Le Moyne had persisted. 

“T’ll not talk,” he said; “but, since 
we're going the same way, we might as well 
walk together.” 

But after a time Joe had talked, after all. 
It was not much at first — a feverish com- 
plaint about the heat, and that if there was 
trouble in Mexico he thought he’d go. 

“Wait until fall, if you’re thinking of it,” 
K. advised. “This is tepid compared with 
what you'll get down there.” 

“I’ve got to get away from here.” 

K. nodded understandingly. Since the 
scene at the White Springs Hotel, both knew 
that no explanation was necessary. 

“Tt isn’t so much that | mind her turn- 
ing me down,” Joe said, after a silence. “A 
girl can’t marry all the men who want her. 
But I don’t like this hospital idea. I don’t 
understand it. She didn’t have to go. 
Sometimes” — he turned bloodshot eyes 
on Le Moyne — “I think she went because 
she was crazy about somebody there.” 

“She went because she wanted to be 
useful.” 

“She could be useful at home.” 


R almost twenty minutes they tramped 

on without speech. They had made 
a circle, and the lights of the city were 
close again. K. stopped and put a kindly 
hand on Joe’s shoulder. 

“A man’s got to stand up under a thing 
like this, you know. I mean, it mustn’t be 
a knockout. Keeping busy is a darned 
good method.” 

Joe shook himself free, but without 
resentment. 

“T’ll tell you what’s eating me up,” he 
exploded. “It’s Max Wilson. Don’t talk 
to me about her going to the hospital-to be 
useful. She’s crazy about him, and he’s as 
crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s always up to the girl. 
You know that.” 

He felt immeasurably old beside Joe’s 
boyish blustering — old and rather helpless. 

“I’m watching him. Some of these days 
I’ll get something on him. | Then she'll 
know what to think of her hero!” 

“That’s not quite square, is it?” 

“He’s not square.” 

Joe had left him then, wheeling abruptly 
off into the shadows. K. had gone home 
alone, rather uneasy. There seemed to be 
mischief in the very air. 
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Six Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, 


and the saving is $13.25. Nowif your time is worth more 
than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 

This advertisement is‘for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. . 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come- 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with 
rich, deep, natural markings; 
honestly made; beautifully 
finished to your order. Height, 
30 inches; top, 44x 28 inches; 


Sold on a Year's Trial 
legs, 24% inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 


or Wood Knobs. It comes to 


ou in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 
nock-down rates. 





Price Fits 
Shipping Weight 150 lbs. 


Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes |. 


you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write 
for it today and we will send it to you by recurn mail. (11) 


he Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1105 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 











Autographic 


KODAKS 


Now ready in three sizes. 


The names of places of interest you visit, autographs 
of ~_ you photograph, interesting facts about the 
children, their age at the time the picture was made, 
the light conditions, stop and exposure for every nega- 
tive, the date—all these things add to the value of 
—_ picture and can now be written permanently on 
the film at the time of exposure. 


The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 


No. 8a Autographic Kodak, pictures 8% x 5% in., $22.50 
No. 8 Autographic Kodak, pictures 84% x4 in., 20.00 


No. 1a Autographic Kodak, pictures 2% x 4X in., 17.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Atall Kodak Dealers’. 


Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


y 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


, “To-day’s Daugh- 

To-day’s Daughter cer," by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon (Appleton), is truly a Bacon- 
ian story. It scintillates with the author’s 
wit, and it abounds with the knowledge, 
that is at her fingers’ ends. It has the de- 
lightful quality of “‘Marguerita’s Soul” 
without the impossibilities of that fascinat- 
ing story. “‘To-day’s Daughter’”’ is, as the 
title implies, the story of a “girl of the 
period.” The author talks about people 
well known in and out of New York to-day. 
The reader feels that she enjoyed every 
moment devoted to the writing of this 
story. In it she airs her views and gives 
play to her pretty wit. The story is not 
only bright and entertaining, but it has a 
serious side and a serious purpose. 


. . I have no idea con- 

Canadian Nights cerning the age of 
Albert Hickman, author of “Canadian 
Nights” (Century), but I should say that he 
was a young man and quite a young man. 
He has the young man’s sense of humor, 
which is not very subtle, and he has the 
young man’s love of physical prowess. Mr. 
Hickman writes as if he enjoyed writing, 
and not as if he took literature very seri- 
ously. As a matter of fact, his stories are 
not very literary, but they have good move- 
ment, out-of-door atmosp!ere, and a light- 
heartedness that young people enjoy both 
to read about and to write. There is not 
much sentiment in these stories, but there 
is considerable dash and go, and they are 
clean and decent. 


“The Wall Be- 

The Wall Between tween,” by Ralph 
D. Paine (Scribner), is a story of a campaign 
in Nicaragua, with victory for the American 
soldiers. Honor holds a high place in this 
tale, and love plays it a good second. War 
stories should be popular at the - present 
time, and there is no doubt of the popu- 
larity that will be meted out to Mr. Paine’s 
latest novel. 
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| “Standard 
is highly typical of progress in the manufacture of “Standard” 
Before you build, study the ADAPTO and 


Plumbing Fixtures. 
learn how admirably it adapts itself to every Modern Bathroom. 


The ADAPTO is a bath encased in paneled porcelain enameled 
plates which give it a massive, solid and attractive appearance. 





PLAN VIEW OF ADAPTO 
BATH FREE FROM WALL 


wate 











* 

DetE Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. rissbursh,re. 
New York . . 35 West 31st Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Washington,D.C. . Southern Bldg. 
Os ia S. Michigan Ave. Erie, Pa. . 128-130 W, 12th Street Toledo,Ohio . 311-321 Erie Street 
and 656-662 Washington Boulevard Cincinnati. . . 633 WalnutStreet Fort Worth, Tex. Front & Jones Sts. 
Philadelphia . 1215 Walnut Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, S. Antonio, Tex. 212 Losoya Street 
Pittsburgh . . 106FederalStreet New Orleans . 846Baronne Street SanFrancisco . . 719 Rialto Bidg. 
St. Louis . . 100N. Fourth Street Cleveland . . 4505 Euclid Avenue oronto, Can 59 Richmond St. f 
Boston . . 186 Devonshire Street ~ Houston,Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. ilton, , 20-28 Jackson St.,W 
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“ADAP 


As the entire exposed surface is 
porcelain enameled,the ADAPTO 
is beautiful, sanitary, easy to clean, 
and the outside finish is as perma- 
nent and attractive as the inside. 


The ADAPTO is made in two 
heights —22 inches from floor to 
top and 18 inches from floor to 
top. Look for the “Standard” 
Green and Gold Guarantee Label 
on the genuine ADAPTO bath. 


Consult your Architect or Plumber, or visit a 
“Standard” showroom where ADAPTO baths 
and other “Standard” Fixtures are displayed. 


Fully illustrated literature, showing the 
“Standard” ADAPTO and other Baths, and 
our book “Modern Bathrooms” mailed free 
upon request, to persons directly interested. 
If possible, give name of Architect or Plumber 


—— 
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PLAN VIEW OF ADAPTO BATH 
ONE SIDE BUILT INTO WALL 
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PLAN VIEW OF ADAPTO BATH 
BUILT INTO RIGHT CORNER. 
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PLAN VIEW OF ADAPTO BATH 
BUILT INTO RECESS OR ALCOVE 
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The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for use throughout the United 
States continues as usual, and the cheques are affording to 
travelers in “the States’’ their customary service of protection and 
convenience in respect to money matters. 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for foreign use has been dis- 
continued temporarily, it being impossible to give positive assur- 
ance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be uniformly honored 
abroad et all places under conditions which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United States 
Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, London and 
Paris were enabled in a very short time to perfect arrangements 
for protecting all forms of travelers’ credits issued by American 
institutions and firms; and holders of travelers’ cheques and letters 
of credit have.been by this means relieved from the serious conse- 
quences of the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities 
abroad. 


As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B. A.’’ Cheques 
for use abroad will be resumed. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
New York City 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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N° advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of MCCLURE’S until after careful 
investigation by trained experts of the personal 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of 
the proposition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of 
the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest 
character that the advertiser is worthy of public 
confidence. 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Conducted by 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Buying Bonds in War-Time 


Question: My mother lives on the income from 
her investments. She has property holdings, 
and in the last few years has bought high-grade 
municipals, tax exempt in this State. It is my 
understanding that practically all bonds can be 
made tax exempt here by paying 14 of 1 per cent, 
so it has seemed desirable to buy some railroad 
bonds to diversify the investment. Is it probable 
that ultra-safe bonds will be much cheaper a little 
later than now, or is this a pretty good time to 
buy? It has been thought well for my mother 
to make her purchases from the following bonds: 
Atchison general 4s, Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 
314s, Union Pacific first mortgage and land-grant 
4s, Pennsylvania Railroad consolidated 4s, and 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s. H. A. C. 











Answer: At this writing, with the world’s 
security markets closed, no one knows what will 
happen when business is resumed. But it is gen- 
erally believed that interest rates, will rise the 
world over because of the destruction of property 
in Europe. In other words, prices of bonds and 
mortgages are fairly certain to fall, especially as 
European investors will be forced to buy their 
own war loan bonds rather than American securi- 
ties. 

Bonds of the high class you mention will con- 
tinue safe as far as their interest payments are 
concerned, and this is true even of many less 
sound investments. Except where an industry is 
directly injured by the effects of war, there is no 
reason why first-mortgage bonds of established 
companies should not pay their interest. The 
same will be true in general of real-estate mort- 
gages, and you might do well to buy first mort- 
gages on real estate when you have further funds 
to put to work, because many of the highest class 
mortgages which have heretofore paid only 5 per 
cent will be fairly certain to offer the investor 6 
per cent. 


Worry Without Cause 


Question: Some time ago | purchased a number 
of stocks, but for quite a while | have not felt 
satisfied, as if | had not made a good buy — at 
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Well Fortified 
Investments 


Every investment, to be safe, must be am=- 
ply fortified and safeguarded against all pos- 
sible contingencies, including such events as 
those through which we are now passing. 

First Mortgage investments founded on 
the Jand are fortified with ial strength 
against present conditions. land is the 
rock-ribbed basis of our whole financial 
and commercial structure. Foreign wars 
cannot take the land away nor seriously 
affect its value. 

securities we have sold for the last 32 
years have successfully met the tests of sev- 
eral such periods as this, without the loss of 
either principal or interest to any investor. 

Weoffer first mortgage bonds based on the 
land,in convenient denominations, $100,$500 
and $1,000. As they mature serially, they 
give the investor a choice of maturities. 


Write for Circular No. 501-K 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 
@STABLISHED i662 
STRAUS BLDG. ONE WALL ST, 
. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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6% SAFE and SURE 
Farm Mortgages 


For 31 years “‘we have been right here on 
the ground” furnishing to investors all over 
the U.S. Western First Farm Mortgages 
secured by rich agricultural land worth 
several times amount of loan. Many of 
the most experienced investors in America 
are our customers. Write for Booklet “T” 
and List of Offerings in large 

and small denominations. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Est. 1882 Capital and Surplus $400,000 





Partial 


Sheldon, Morgan & 
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A SMALL FIRST 
PAYMENT 


will enable you to buy one or 
shares of high-grade 
dividend-paying stocks, po 
the re-opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange. You 
can invest whatever amount 
you find convenient under our 
plan 
Payment Purchases 
You can buy both stocks or bonds. $20 down buys 
one share of U.S. Steel; down, one share 
of Pennsyivania R. R.: $10 down, a $100 New 
York City bond, etc.. in small monthly 
Pw ny You receive the dividends while paying 


or the securities. 
Rookiet 22 Matted ~ We Execute Orders in GRAIN. 
42 Broadwa: 


Company new York city 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
bers Chicago Board of T: 
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F you are in any way interested in a 
new heating system and are look- 
ing for something good at a 

reasonable price (not competi- 
tive), write for our catalog. 

The Moline System is the modern, 
scientific and practical method of 
successfully handling this most im- 
portant of al! building a 

Write us the moment you start figuring 
that new building—or even before. It will 
pay you—m»y help your architect. 

Your inquiry will bring catalog, testimonials 
of users and !lue prints—showing use in 
dwellings, apartments, schools, churches, pub- 
lic buildings, as desired. 


MOLINE VACUUM-VAPOR 
HEATING CO. 
ept. L. 


[Cat Out end Mat] meine, im. 


Gentlemen: I am building a. EEE 











Residence --Store--School--Church 


about with about 
dimensivns in feet 


rooms. Please forward 








complete information. 


Name 





Address. 





City 

















¥% Bubseriders each week receive this Chart revised to date. 


Newton’s Law of 


Action and Reaction 


is fundamental and underlies all 
mechanical, economic and religious 
developments. You should use it 
to anticipate changes in trade, 
prices and labor demands. 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept M-37 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 








least, not the best I could. These are the stocks: 


_ one share American Telephone preferred, one 
share American Agricultural Chemical preferred, 


one share W. H. McElwain preferred, one share 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power preferred, 
and two shares United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining preferred. P. R. H., Maine. 


Answer: | fail to see where you have made 


| such a bad investment as you seem to fear. All 


the companies you own stock in have a high stand- 


ing, are prosperous, and normally make large 


earnings. You do not state at what prices you 


| bought these stocks, and it is therefore impossi- 
| ble to say whether you made a good “buy” or not. 





However, virtually all stocks have declined be- 
cause of the war, and you are in no worse a pre- 
dicament than hundreds of thousands of other 
persons. As a group these stocks are distinctly 
suitable for a business man who is able to follow 
the affairs of the companies rather closely, rather 
than for the small investor uninformed on large 
business developments. However, it is likely that 
such risk as adheres to one or two of the group 
may be offset by the security of one or two others. 
If you are able, after the present troubles due to 
the foreign war are over, to sell part of your hold- 
ings for more than you paid for them, I think it 
would be a good plan to put some of the proceeds 
into bonds; because, while excellent of their 
class, these shares are not as a group more than 
moderately safe. You will find a very complete 
list of $100 bonds in McC.ure’s for September. 


Where to Buy Bonds 


Question: Can you tell me where — that is, 
from what broker or banker —I can purchase 
New York City 4 per cent bonds in small denomi- 
nations, also the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 6 per cent certificates? 

W. K., Brooklyn. 


Answer: Well known securities may be bought 
from practically any investment banking firm or 
any broker in the part of the country in which the 
securities are known. New York City bonds are 
to be had through any member of the New York 
Stock Exchange or from any investment banker 
in New York Jity. While a particular firm may 
have a larger supply on hand at a given moment 
than other firms, or may for a year or two at a 
time do a larger business in the bonds than com- 
peting houses, you may be certain that bonds so 
widely distributed, so extensively dealt in, and 
existing in such enormous mass, are always pur- 
chasable through any dealer in securities. Any 
New York Stock Exchange member, or any broker 
or investment banker in Newark or Jersey City, 
N. J., will sell you the Public Service certificates. 
Here, again, the size of the company and the 
extent of its operations (over almost an entire 
State) make its securities well known to many 
houses. In the case of bonds of small concerns, or 
those familiar only to a local and limited clientéle, 
you would have more need of making inquiry as 


| to who handled them. 


| 


| 





LL the inquiries printed this month have 

been received, along with many others, 

since the European war paralyzed financial 
operations. 
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WHEN THE WAR IS OVER 


By 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


Author of “ Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” 
“Garibaldi and the Thousand,” etc. 





EW historians of modern times have so awakened the common 

imagination to the understanding: of great events as the 
writer of this article. His great three-volume work on the 
Garibaldi period in Italian history was one of the monumental 
achievements of the last fifteen years —an achievement fully as 
great in its social as in its literary importance, for it interpreted, 
with an eloquence and genius that influenced thousands, the 
principles of freedom and national independence shaping the course 
of Italian destiny. Since 1860 a greater and more terrible test of 
these principles has been put before the nations of Europe. What thé 
outcome of the war will be in case of a German victory there is. no 
adequate means of presenting. It is impossible to predict the policy 
of an individual; and a German settlement would rest largely with 
the Kaiser. It is only where public opinion actually dictates the 
policy of a nation that an expression of it at the present time is 
valuable; this is the case in England. McCuure’s publishes the 
following article as a representation, from one of the highest pos- 
sible sources, of the hopes of the English for the future of Europe. 





for the American public about the his country and thinks her, with all her 
probable effects of the European war; faults, the best country in the world. I am 
and in particular to discuss what kind of also a radical and a pacifist. I am so much 
settlement at the end of the war would be of a pacifist that I wrote tc the papers, in 
most likely to put a limit to militarism and favor of England’s keeping out of the war, 
armaments, and best insure permanent on the day before the neutrality of Belgium 
peace. was violated. But 1 became convinced 
Before | begin, | must make certain points that England had no alternative but to 
clear, in order that the reader may discount fight, when the German Chancellor tore up 
my views and excuse my aberrations. what he scornfully called “a scrap of paper,” 
First, | am not an eclectic, cosmopolitan meaning the solemn treaty by which his 
Written at the end of September 
Copyright, 1914, by The McClure Publications, Inc. Al rights reserved. 33 
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] HAVE been asked by the editor to write philosopher, but an Englishman who loves 
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A.B.A 2: Cheques 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for use throughout the United 
States continues as usual, and the cheques are affording to 
travelers in “the States’’ their customary service of protection and 
convenience in respect to money matters. 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for foreign use has been dis- 
continued temporarily, it being impossible to give’ positive assur- 
ance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be uniformly honored 
abroad at all places under conditions which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United States 
Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, London and 
Paris were enabled in a very short time to perfect arrangements 
for protecting all forms of travelers’ credits issued by American 
institutions and firms; and holders of travelers’ cheques and letters 
of credit have been by this means relieved from the serious conse- 
quences of the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities 
abroad. ‘ 


As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B.A.’’ Cheques 
for use abroad will be resumed. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
New York City 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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O advertisement is accepted for the fina 
section of MCCLURE’S until after care 
investigation by trained experts of the personai 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of 
the proposition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of 
the advertisement by us is evide... of the strongest 
character that the advertiser 1s worthy of public 

confide nce 


FINANCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Conducted by 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Buying Bonds in War-Tin 


Question: My mother lives on the 
her investments. She has prope 
and in the last few years has bou 
municipals, tax exempt in this S 
understanding that practically a e 
made tax exempt here by paying it, 
so it has seemed desirable to vad 
bonds to diversify the investm able 
that ultra-safe bonds will be * little 
later than now, or is this a me to 
buy? It has been thought » mother 
to make her purchases from the foi! g bonds: 
Atchison general 4s, Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 
314s, Union Pacific first mortgage and land-grant 
4s, Pennsylvania Railroad consolidated 4s, and 
Atlantic Coast Line 4s. H. A. C. 


Answer: At this writing, with the world’s 
security markets closed, no one knows what will 
happen when business is resumed. But it is gen- 
erally believed that interest rates will rise the 
world over because of the destruction of property 
in Europe. In other words, prices of bonds and 
mortgages are fairly certain to fall, especially as 
European investors will be forced to buy their 
own war loan bonds rather than American securi- 
ties 

Bonds of the high class you mention will con- 
tinue safe as far as their interest payments are 
concerned, and this is true even of many less 
sound investments. Except where an industry is 
directly injured by the effects of war, there is no 
reason why first-mortgage bonds of established 
companies should not pay their interest. The 
same will be true in general of real-estate mort- 
gages, and you might do well to buy first mort- 
gages on real estate when you have further funds 
to put to work, because many of the highest class 
mortgages which have heretofore paid only 5 per 
cent will be fairly certain to offer the investor 6 
per cent. 








Worry Without Cause 


Question: Some time ago | purchased a number 
of stocks, but for quite a while | have not felt 
satisfied, as if | had not made a good buy — at 

















/ell Fortified 
investments 


ry tuvestment, to be safe, must be am- 
tified and safeguarded against all pos- 
contingencies, including such events as 
rough which we are now passing. 
Mortgage investments founded on 
nd are fortified with especial strength 
1st present conditions. The land is the 
k-ribbed basis of our whole financial 
and commercial structure. Foreign wars 
anot take the land away nor seriously 
tfect its value. 

The securities we have sold for the last 32 
years have successfully met the tests of sev- 
eral such periods as this, without the loss of 

‘ther principal or interest to any investor. 
"e offer first mortgage bonds based on the 
»nvenient denominations, $100, $500 

As they matu ‘ally, they 

»r a choice : 


Cireul 


S.W.STRA 


Pid BON! 
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um Mortgage: 


ars “‘we have been right he: 
ind” furnishing to investors all o 
J. S. Western First Farm Mortgages 
ured by rich agricultural land worth 
several times amount of loan. Many of 
the most experienced investors in America 
are our customers. Write for Booklet “T” 
and List of Offerings in large 
and smal! denominations. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Est. 188% Capital and Surplus $400,000 
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A SMALL FIRST 
PAYMENT 


will enable you to buy one or 
more shares of high - grade 
dividend-paying stocks, upon 
the re-opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange. You 
can invest whatever amount 
you find convenient under our 
plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 
You can buy both stocks or bonds 20 down buys 
one share of U.S. Steel; $30 down, one share 
of Pennsylvania R. R.; $10 down, a $100 New 
York City bond, etc., balance in small monthly 
yments. You receive the dividends while paying 
ior the securities , 


Booklet 22 Mailed Free. We Execute Orders in GRAIN 
42 Broadway 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company ni 'York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Members Chicago Board ef T 
Th 
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new heating system and are look- 

ing for semething good at a 
reasonable price (not competi- 
tive), write for our catalog. 

The Moline System is the moderii, 
scientific and practical method of 
successfully handling this most im- 
portant of all building problems. 

Write us the moment you start figuring on 
that new building—or even before. It will 
pay you—may help your architect. 

Your inquiry will bring catalog, testimonials 
of users and blue prints—showing use in 
dwellings, apartments, schools, churches, pub- 
lic |ui'dings, as desired 


MOLINE VACUUM-VAPOR 
HEATING CO. 
L 


D 
| Cut Out and Mail Moline, il. 


I’ you are in any way interested in a 








Gentlemer.: Iam building a___. = 


Residence-—Store--School--Chureh 


— —_—- With about 
dimensions in feet 


rooms. Please forward 
complete information. 
Nane -_ - 


Address —E 


City. — 


4% be PERFECT WEAT ATVEA KETTLE 
rs 














W Bubseriders cach week receive this Chart revised to date. 


Newton’s Law of 


Action and Reaction 


is fundamental and underlies all 
mechanical, economic and religious 
developments. You should use it 
to anticipate changes in trade, 
prices and labor demands, 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept M-37 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 

Engineering Offices. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 
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least, not the best | could. These are the stocks: 
one share American Telephone preferred, one 
share American Agricultural Chemical preferred, 
one share W. H. McElwain preferred, one share 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power preferred, 
and two shares United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining preferred. P. R. H., Maine. 


Answer: | fail to see where you have made 
such a bad investment as you seem to fear. All 
the companies you own stock in have a high stand- 
ing, are prosperous, and normally make large 
earnings. You do not state at what prices you 
bought these stocks, and it is therefore impossi- 
ble to say whether you made a good “ buy” or not. 
However, virtually all stocks have declined be- 
cause of the war, and you are in no worse a pre- 
dicament than hundreds of thousands of other 
Persons. As a group these stocks are distinctly 
suitable for a business man who is able to follow 
the affairs of the companies rather closely, rather 
tl an for the small investor uninformed on large 
business developments. However, it is likely that 
suc.. risk as adheres to one or two of the group 
may ~e offset by the security of one or two others. 
If you are able, after the present troubles due to 
the foreign war are over, to sell part of your hold- 
ings for more than you paid for them, I think it 
would-be a good plan to put some of the proceeds 
into be .ds; because, while excellent of their 
class, these shares are not as a group more than 
moderately safe. You will find a very complete 
list of $100 bonds in McC.ure’s for September. 


Where to Buy Bonds 


Question:: Can you tell me where — that is, 
from what broker or banker—I can purchase 
New York City 4 per cent bonds in small denomi- 
nations, also the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 6 per cent certificates? 

W. K., Brooklyn. 


Answer: Well kaown securities may be bought 
from practically any investment banking firm or 
any broker in the part of the country in which the 
securities are known. New York City bonds are 
to be had through any member of the New York 
Stock Exchange or from any investment banker 
in New York City. While a particular firm may 
have a larger supply on hand at a given moment 
than other firms, or may for a year or two at a 
time do a larger business in the bonds than com- 
peting houses, you may be certain that bonds so 
widely distributed, so extensively dealt in, and 
existing in such enormous mass, are always pur- 
chasable through any dealer in securities. Any 
New York Stock Exchange member, or any broker 
or investment banker in Newark or Jersey City, 
N. J., will sell you the Public Service certificates. 
Here, again, the size of the company and the 
extent of its operations (over almost an entire 
State) make its securities well known to many 
houses. In the case of bonds of small concerns, or 
those familiar only to a local and limited clientéle, 
you would have more need of making inquiry as 
to who handled them. 





been received, along with many otbers, 
since the European war paralyzed financial 
operations. 


A‘ the inquiries printed this month have 
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Be sure your clothes are 


Hart Schaffner & Marx made 


UALITY always wins in the battle for business 
y 
growth; men soon find that “cheap” clothes 


are usually expensive. 

Our quality is in the materials, the style, the workmanship; 
and our unlimited guarantee of satisfaction. That’s why it 
pays to find our label when you buy clothes; a small thing 
to look for, a big thing to find. 

You see illustrated two of our ulsterette models; ulster comfort 
with a dressy appearance. Such overcoats are economy at 


$25; or more, or less. Suits and overcoats $18 and--up. 


See this illustration in colors in our dealer's window, 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


. ‘lothes Make - 
Chicago eed Cisthes tater New York 


a te 
—— 7% 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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Stop wasting oil 
Why some oils waste while others lubricate. 
The economy of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 





Incorrect oil 











Hew many miles do you get 
from each gallon of lubri- 
cating oil? 

You should know. 

The function of a lubricating 
oil is to protect friction surfaces. 
To protect, it must wear well. 


Why do some oils ‘wear out’’ 
so quickly? 

Often their inferior gua/ity 
will not withstand the heat of 
service. 

Often the oil is too light or 
too heavy in ody for the motor’s 
mechanical conditions. Excess 
oil then gets by the piston rings. 
Reaching the combustion cham- 
bers, it burns. 


When oil consumes rapidly, 
power-waste also occurs. The 
fuel charge escapes past the piston 
rings on the compression stroke. 
Gasoline consumption mounts 
up. 

Make this test. 


Begin now to count the miles 


of ‘‘wear’’ you get from a gallon 
of your present oil. 


When you have used it up, 
clean out and fill the crank case 
to the proper level with the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
specified for your motor. 


Again count the miles. 


It is not uncommon for the 
first-time user of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils to worry because fresh oil 
is needed so seldom. 


He frequently finds that a gul- 
lon of Gargoyle Mobiloil lasts 
twice as long as the oil he has 
been used to. 

This superior ‘‘wear’’ of. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils is clear proof of 
their ability to protect properly 
the moving parts. 

It is far from being an acci- 
dent. It results from correct 
quality and correct body. 


With the correct oil, full 
compression results. And full 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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compression is the only basis of full 
power. 

The monthly cost-difference in gaso- 
line and oil is often startling. 


There is quite enough to learn about your car 
without experimenting with lubrication. 


You will find at the right a Chart of Automo- 
bile Recommendations which for a number of 
vears has been a standard guide to correct Jubrica- 
tion. Note down the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
recommended for your car. Insist that you get it. 


You will then have oil that wears long because 
it protects well—oil that suits your motor. 


NEON 
aN 
obiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils, it is safest to purchase 
in original barrels, half-barrels and sealed five and one- 
gallon cans. Look forthe red Gargoyle onthe container. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet on the Construc- 
tion, Operation and Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common engine troubles and gives 
their causes and remedies, 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to 

remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 

They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile 
supply houses, hardware stores and others who supply 
lubricants, 

For information, kindly address any inquiry to our 
nearest office. The city and state address will be sufficient. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


DOMESTIC Detroit Boston New York Chicago 
BRANCHES; Pittsburgh Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 


The Marketplace of the World for 





Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: 1n the schedule, the letter 
opposite the car indicates the grade of Gare 
goyle Mobiloils that should be used. For ex- 


} ample: “A’* means Gargoyle Mobiloil 


as “Arc."” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 

“Arctic.”” For all electric vehicles use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “A."’ The recommendations 
cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
unless otherwise noted. 








Guaranteed Goods 
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“ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES.” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 





